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PREFACE. 



The appearance of a new book dealing with the Cheshire dialect 
may possibly excite some surprise. To say nothing of the labours 
of Wilbraham, Leigh, and other writers, it might be thought that 
the copious Work of Mr. Holland, lately published by the EngUsh 
Dialect Society, would leave little of importance to be said on this 
subject. A few preliminary words, therefore, seem to be necessary 
in explanation of the motives which have led me to undertake the 
present work. 

The nucleus of my Olossary of South Cheshire words was 
formed nearly ten years ago. Accustomed to hear the dialect of 
my native county from earliest childhood, I had become quite as 
familiar with its idioms as with those of literary English. I early 
became convinced, however, that in order to enter perfectly into 
the spirit of the dialect it was necessary not only to note the forms 
of speech used by others, but constantly to use them myself. I 
accordingly formed the habit of employing the dialect in my daily 
intercourse with dialect-speakers. This habit I have never relin- 
quished, and it has proved of immense value to me in my work as 
a word-collector. In this way it was not difficult for me to get 
together a collection of several hundred words, such as I myself 
in the constant habit of using, with the addition of some which 
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were less usual, and consequently likely soon to become obsolete. 
This work, however, begun without any definite scientific object, was 
easily relinquished when it became necessary for me to be absent 
for long periods from the district in which the dialect is spoken. It 
was only at the beginning of 1886 that I again resumed my long- 
neglected and almost-forgotten task. At that time my attention 
was drawn to the First Part of Mr. Holland's Cheshire Glossary, 
then recently published. I learnt from his Preface that he had had 
little opportunity of becoming acquainted with the dialect, as spoken 
in South Cheshire ; and an examination of his Glossary itself con- 
vinced me that I had enough new material to justify me in under- 
taking a separate work on the subject Moreover, I conceived that 
my habit of speaking the dialect would enable me to deal with the 
pronunciation more exactly and more systematically than Mr. Hol- 
land has thought it necessary to do. Having talked the matter over 
with Prof. Skeat, I was encouraged by him to offer the work for 
publication by the English Dialect Society. 

In the preparation of the following Glossary one of my main 
objects has been to economise space. I have not, however, thought 
it advisable to attain this end by shortening my definitions or 
examples, or by the exclusion of any important matter. But I 
have carefully abstained from overloading the pages of my Glossary 
with words which differ only in pronunciation from the forms of 
literary EngUsh. Such words are, for the most part, treated once 
for all in a separate chapter on Pronunciation ; a few important 
words, however, which were accidentally omitted or inadequately 
treated in this chapter, have been introduced in the Glossary. 
Again, I have made it a rule not to introduce any word which is 
found in standard English Dictionaries. When I have felt com* 
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pelled to depart from this rale, it has generally been, first, in the 
case of words which, though found in ordinary dictionaries, are so 
little used in common speech as to be practically obsolete; and 
seoondly, in the case of words which bear a different shade of 
meaning in this dialect from that which they have in standard 
English. All such words are, however, marked with an asterisk. 
Annandale's Dictionary has been generally consulted for the 
purpose. 

While I have introduced no word into my Glossary which I have 
not myself heard from a dialect-speaking person, I have been greatly 
assisted by the labours of those who have preceded me in the same 
field. Mr. Holland's book has, of course, given me most help. I 
have had Wilbraham's Glossary (ed. 1820) constantly before me ; 
but Mr. Holland, by incorporating the collections of Wilbraham and 
Leigh in his own work, has saved me much labour of reference. I 
have used the mark t in the Glossary to indicate that the word to 
which it is affixed is also found in the collections of Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Wilbraham, or Colonel Leigh. In not a few instances I have 
been able to verify words in South Cheshire, which were only given 
by Mr. Holland on the authority of Wilbraham or Leigh. Miss Jack- 
son's Shropshire Word-Book has also afforded me much valuable 
assistance ; and in the preparation of the Grammar, Mr. Elworthy's 
work on the Grammar of the Dialect of West Somerset proved 
extremely suggestive. I am also indebted for several useful ideas 
to the Mid- Yorkshire Grammar of Mr. C. Clough Bobinson. I 
have made considerable use of Skeat's Etymological Dictionary 
(both the larger and the smaller editions). Li compiling the 
lists on pp. 50 and 51, I was greatly assisted by Miss Skeat's 
"History of Anglo-French Vowel Sounds." For the rest, I have 
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not burdened myself much with books of reference. I have ooca- 
sionallj consulted other publications of the E. D. 8., besides those 
already mentioned, especially the reprint of Bay's Collection, edited 
by Professor Skeat, and Mr. Axon's compilation of Dialect Words 
from Bailey's Dictionary. Whilst writing my Grammar, Dr. Morris' 
"Outlines of English Accidence" was constantly open before 
ma When I have obtained help from other sources besides those 
mentioned, I have given the reference in the body of the work. 
The Shakspere references are to the Globe edition. 

My sincerest thanks are due to Mr. Alexander J. Ellis for his 
careful revision of the earlier part of my MS., and of some of the 
proof-sheets, and for many valuable suggestions which have made 
my work much more complete than it would otherwise have 
been. I am also greatly indebted to Professor Skeat for the kind 
interest he has shown in my work, and for the advice and help 
he has from time to time given during its progress. Lastly, I have 
to thank Mr. Thomas Hallam, of Manchester, for many valuable 
hints afforded to me, mainly in connexion with the phonology of 
the folk-speech. The two latter gentlemen have read through the 
proof-sheets of the whole work, and their ready and courteous 
assistance has been invaluable to me. However, by a mistake, for 
which no one in particular seemed to be responsible, the first few 
sheets were printed off before they had received my own final 
corrections, or had been seen by Professor Skeat and Mr. Hallam. 
A considerable number of corrections, therefore, appear in the list 
of '' Addenda et Corrigenda " which would in the ordinary course 
have been incorporated in the body of the work. Mr. Hallam's 
observations on several sounds in the dialect appeared to me to be 
BO important as to merit being presented in the form of a special 
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Appendix ;* and he has accordingly been kind enough to furnish 
me with the results of some investigations he has recently made 
in S. Cheshire and elsewhere with the object of finally ascertaining 
the analysis of these sounds. His account of these will be found 
to differ in some important respects from that given in my Chapter 
on Pronunciation, which was founded on a far narrower basis of 
research, and is consequently less to be relied upon than that of 
Mr. Hallam. 

During the progress of the work a considerable amount of new 
matter has turned up, all of which will be incorporated in a 
Supplement, to be published in a short time. 

With the exception of W. for Wilbraham, L. for Leigh, and 
H. for HoUand, I have employed no abbreviations which are not 
universally understood. 



* It was found impossible to prepare this Appendix in time for publication with the 
main work ; it has therefore been necessary to hold it over till the Supplement is ready. 
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The district in which the dialect treated of in the following pages 
prevails may, for practical purposes, he defined as that part of 
Cheshire lying south of a line drawn from west to east across the 
comity, and passing through Handley (six miles S. E. of Chester) 
and Crewe. I have limited myself to the dialect of this region for 
several reasons : Firstly, because it is that with which I am most 
familiar ; secondly, because it has received Uttle attention from 
previous writers ; and thirdly, because, as I shall show immediately, 
the folk-speech of this district is marked by certain pecuUarities 
which merit special treatment. 

The Cheshire dialect, as spoken in different parts of the county, 
presents certain well-marked differences in respect of vocabulary, 
pronunciation, and grammar. On the subject of vocabulary, I shall 
leave the Glossary to speak for itsel£ I propose, however, to offer 
some general remarks on the pronunciation and grammar of the 
South Cheshire dialect, which will serve to make plain its position 
with respect to those spoken in other parts of Cheshire and in other 
English counties. The fuller and more technical treatment of both 
pronunciation and grammar I shall reserve for two special chapters. 

As regards pronunciation, the best tests that can be taken are 
the pronunciation of [ai] among vowels, and the pronunciation of 
[tr], [dr] among consonants. When these two tests are appUed, 
the county will be found to fedl into two main dialectal divisions, one 



* For the representation of the Cheshire words mentioned in thiH Introduction, I 
employ Glosdc symbols. For the sounds which are peculiar to the Cheshire dialect, and 
for the modifications of the Glosaic system, which I have for conrenience employed, the 
fi^owing Chapter on Prononciaton most be referred to (especially General View of Vowel - 
MHmda, under [E, Ey, Ke, 60, Uw]}. 

B 
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comprising the north-eastern portion, and the other the rest of the 
eoanty. In the former of these diTisions, [ai] is pronomioed as in 
literary English, and [tr, dr] are pronomiced dentally, viz., [t'r, d'r] ; 
in the latter [ai] is pronomiced as [ee]"^, and the dental pronmiciation 
of [tr, dr], though occasionally heard, is only eiLceptional. Having 
fixed these two main divisions, a closer application of the [ai] test 
win show that the latter of the two, viz., the one which embraces 
north, west, mid, and south Cheshire, natm^y £b11s into two 
farther subdivisions. The first of these subdivisions, comprising 
north, west, and mid Cheshire, is marked by a general and strict 
adherence to the use of the [ee] sound when representing the 
standard [&!] ; the latter, which coincides with the district of which I 
have undertaken to treat, is distinguished by the greater fireedom 
with which the [ai] sound is used side by side with the [ee]. In other 
words,' the speech of the southern district has been so far afiected 
by influences which have reached it firom Shropshire and the 
English-speaking portions of Wales as to lose something of its 
distinctive cliaracter. 

This mixed character runs through the folk-speech of south 
Cheshire, and the same influences may be recognised throughout. 
It is not my intention to enumerate here all the instances in which 
this dialect has been affected by the neighbourhood of Shropshire. 
I shall content myself with one more typical example, namely, 
the pronmiciation of standard [ou, aaw]. The most general pro- 
nunciation of tliis sound, and that which is most characteristic of 
Cheshire as a whole, is [aay]. In fact, the only points within the 
borders of the county where this pronunciation entirely fedls are, as feu* 
as I have boon able to ascertain, the following: the extreme N.E. 
and N.W. comers ; the S.E. corner beyond Audlem ; the township 
of Wifewall in the extreme south ; and Famdon, on the Dee. But 



* Thin Im a bniKd NUt4>inont, itul!ici(«nUy Accurate for my poipose, but to which the 
("■onffloUm Mu\ San«tlvarh (ttMtriot fornm an impt^rtAnt exception. Mr. Halbun'g researches 
have eNtahltHhott that tn thtn «ltntHrt the change to <« iii only regular in words which in 
literary KiinltMti M^pn^nent the [t\\] nonmt by ai or <iy, as fain, trail, clay, dajf: and that 
other woniN contnionly follow the n«tHhea:ttem umge. See Mr. Hallam's letters to the 
ManchtMter CH}/ Nnn (Mitrch 'M, ISMt, and following Noe^X which are models of dear and 
correct Ntatenieiit, 
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even u regards the rest of the county, aud more particularly South 
Cheshire, [aay] does not hold the gromid without a rival The pro- 
nimciation [aw] (accurately [uuw]) may be heard with more or less 
frequency throughout the county ; but its gi'eat and steadily iii- 
creadng prevalence in South Cheshire is certainly due to the 
infliieiioe of the Shropshire dialect, whicli uses this sound by rule. 
Whether the Dse of [aaw]. which iit the Malpas <UBtrict constantly 
replaces [aay], if) to be attributed to the same influence, or ts rather 
au imitation of literary English, is a guestiou which I am not able 
to decide. The Ualpas district is in many respects peculiar, and 
1 shall frequently have oceaaiou to refer to it specially. It may be 
well, therefore, to say here that I mean by the " Malpas district " 
proper an area extending for two miles in every direction fi'om the 
town of Malpas ; but that die influence of the modes of speech in 
use within this district may be traced as far as the Denbighshire 
bonier on the one side, and tlie township of Norbury (i miles \V.) 
oil the other. 

This will suffice to indicate that the mixed character of South 
Clieahire pronunciation may be mainly the result of the proximity 
of tills district lo Shropsliii-e. The conclusions I have drawn with 
respect to the pronunciation would be strengthened by a detailed 
examination of the vocabulary. Such an examination, however, 
would lead me too far a-field for my purpose. Anyone who wishes 
W pursue the subject may satisfy himself by a comparison of my 
Glossary with that of Miss Jackson on the one hand, and that of 
Ur. Holland on the other, of the middle position which the South 
Cheshire dialect holds in respect of vocabulary between the dialects 
treated of by these two writers respectively. It is the more 
remarkable, tlierefore, that while particular sounds have been 
modified by Shropshire influence, accent, tone, and mode of 
atierauce generally should have remained so entirely unaffected 
thereby. Wore the differences m gi-ammar and vocabulary very 
much fewer than they are, the ^fferences ui intonation and 
prouuuciation would effectually prevent the South Cheshire dialect 
from being closely classed with that of Shropshire, The highly- 
pitched tones, the habit of raising the voice at the end of a sentence, 
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the? Mlmrpt clearly-defined pronunciation which distinguish the 
Hulopiaii, and are probably a mark of his Welsh descent, are never 
heard in this district of Cheshh-e. The pronunciation here is rather 
bromt and rough, not essentially differing from that of the more 
ndrthom parts of Cheshire, and bearing more affinity to that of 
DorbyBhiro or North Staffordshire than to that of Shropshure. 
( ■uriourfy enough the two modes of pronunciation, viz., the Cestrian 
and tho Salopiiut, ore ohnost exactly divided from each other by 
tbo geographical border. Anyone who walks along the streets of 
iho l>on\or to>vn of Whitchurch on a market day, when country 
IHH^plo (Wtui lK)th counties are present, will recognise the truth oi 
ihi!! 9taUvuuxut 

With nv!«poct to stress, one remark remains to be made. Stress 
in Ut^n^rv Kixglish is on tlio root, and not on the inflexional 
<\vlUWto. Thi« is not alw*a\*^ the ca^ in the Cheshire dialect. The 
♦\w|^H>i\s* Uo\o(»N»r. occur only in Latin words to which the Saxon 
wW lwn^M>* a|>|Uio^ Wwxls of tliree or four syllables, having a 
AivU Km\^ w>>k>?U (VvHjmn\tly accent the last syllaUe, as [r^^ee't 
n^tl^UK A ti^>v\l ^^^ fiurly ftvq\t^\t usi(^ in the sianse of ^* chastise ;*' 
|wA)|jt|NU)\>^) uutlu|vly: l^k\^utyiVM\ik^>^t] c^MnmtimcMe. Words oi 
(^>Ht $^v))!iibW($ ^hIu^ in A slKMrt wwvl oft«»i ha\i^ tbe accost on the 
y«M^^hit\VAl^ ^ '*nnTfcx\tw:«;MU\^^* cin»uii$«auxi^ : ^Feby«Ma-ri 
^(^^v^l^^J^^\\ V fV|yr\«Mf> s K\<v|Hx^vU a<>^»r.l3atico^ ai^ TkontraiTi' 
<NNi^>t!(^Mv i ,i^vik>rit4" wi^^itvi ^n««^H]^ wcaelr, 

^>AiN^>cvN*ty4 1v> «^ tv«it tJ>r ANft::t;>r. lib.'wth ii5«etfl&I cnof^i foi 

teAt ^61 ^*j^, A'" . %')iJv>k >^ « -ts^fxj^fiw 4*ii»^^«4; laniw^t i^ liit >^ 
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'Cmmtieg has done mucli to coitfusB dialectal characteristics; oud 
the process is likely to continue till coufiisioii results in genernl 
uniformity. 

When we apply tlie lustorical method to the grammar of the 
folk epeeoh, we are Ireadiug on surer gronud. It ia interesting to 
note to bow great an extent its grummiitical forms have remained 
unchanged Uiroughout the couTse of five or sis hundred years. 

It will conduce to clearness if I briefly elietch the position of 
English dialects in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, when 
the ieveral varieties of English speech hegau to take their preHeut 
nh^K. A comparative study of the English hterature survivhig 
from this period enables us to arrange the dialects of the coimtry 
Bnder three great beads — ilie Northern, the Midland, and the 
bouiheni. Of these, the Midland, with wliich we have especially 
tu do, was spoken not only in the midland shirsa proper, but on 
tiw eaetcm side of the country, from Lincolnshire to Suffolk iu- 
clagive. and on tbo western side from Laucaalure to Shi'opsliu'e 
incloaive. Of its many varieties two are the most important, the 
Wen Midland, spoken in Lancashire, Chesliire, and Stiropshire. 
lud the East Midland, spoken in Lincolnshire, Norfolk, and SufTolk. 
These were distinguished by the conjugation of the verb hi the 
present eingnlar indicative. Here the east midland dialect followed 
tke southern: make, makssi, makcriA; while the west midland 
conjngatcd its verb like the northern dialect : mak^, mak^^f, 
KuktJ. The West Midland of Shropshire was peculiar. Under 
(111 uiflnonce. douhtiees, of the southern dialect, which was spoken 
in the neighbouring counties of Worcestershire and Herefordshire, 
it fonned its second person singular present in -eit .- makcii. The 
plortl present in all persons was -en throughout the midland 
dialect. 

The question immediately presents itself : How far have these 
cbatactcristics, some of which have become obscured in the more 
■wnbDm counties of the west midland group, preserved themselves 
m tlie district of Qheahire midor consideration ? The answer is, 
that they remain almost exactly as they were in tho thirteenth 
MMiii^'. We still tnvariahly conjugate our verb in the present; 
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[mai'k, mai'ks, mai'ks, mai'kn, or mai*kuii]. I notice that the gram- 
mar of some of Mr. Holland's examples varies considerably from this 
role, but these variations, if not accidental, must be strictly confined 
to North Cheshire, as they would certainly offend a more southern 
ear. The single important exception which must be noted, namely, 
the tendency to use the southern at in the second person singular of 
auxiHary verbs, may be ascribed to the influence of the Shropshire 
dialect, concerning which I have already spoken, or may be rather 
due to the influence of the Authorised Version of the Bible. 
There is, of course, nothing to show that this use of st is not as old 
as the thirteenth century. 

The distinction between the Cheshire dialect as West Midland 
with northern tendencies, and the Shropshire dialect as West 
Midland with southern tendencies, is also in other respects still 
maintained. Naturally enough, however, in a district so far south 
as this part of Cheshire, northern forms become few and fas between, 
and are found side by side with those more pecuhar to the south. 
Thus in such words as [ree*chi] reeky, smoky, the palatal ch of the 
southern dialects is preferred to the guttural k of the northern, 
while, on the other hand, in [sahyk] sigh, [braak*] breach, [skrahyk] 
screech, the guttural is preferred. [Naach*] notch, [trin-dl] trundle, 
[rin'dl] streamlet, [pil'pit] pulpit, and perhaps a few more preserve 
northern vowels: but [mich-] much, [win-ii] won't, and other words 
which are heard in Lancashire have here given place to [mdch, 
wibi'ii] &c. In the plurals of nouns in n or en southern influence 
asserts itseK strongly. Seven of these are hereinafter enumerated 
in the granmiar. One or two of these may have arisen by false 
analogy, and of the rest [eyn] eyes, [sh6on] shoes, are represented 
by the old northern egheiiy schoon : [chil'diim] is a mixed northern 
and southern form. [Key] kine is the old northern plural of cow. 
The northern [siil] (M.E. sal) exists side by side with the southern 
[shaal*] shall (M.E. schal), but the preterite suld is not used. [O'o] 
she, is an old west midland form, which has successfully held its 
ground against the northern she. Most, if not all, of the northern 
forms above-noted cease to be heard directly one crosses the 
Shropshire border. We shall be safe, then, in maintaining that 
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limit of Northiimlnian influence is the line of 
low IuUb which separates Cheshire from Shropshire. 

The most atrlkiiig characteristic of the dialect is the over- 
wbelming majority by which Teutonic worda outnumber 
Bomuice iu it. A single illustration of this will be stiflScient. The 
first chapter of my Cheshire version of the Book of Ruth contains 
687 words, exclusive of Hebrew names; and of these only twenty- 
one words are of Romance origin. Thtis if, as I believe, this veraion 
may be taken as fairly representing the common speech of the people, 
the proportion of Romance words in general use is a little more 
than three per cent. The Romance words commonly employed in 
the folk- speech are: — 

(1) Certain words of feudal origin: [akwaiT] gqiiire; [ee-vBrij] average, 
woHc doue by tcnanU for their landlords; [soa'rv] to serve, with its 
denvativM. 

(S) Names of distant relationahipa : [niinglfl] uncle; [naan-t] aunt; 
[neyslnieoe; [oeV'yii] (Fr. nenei*, uoUce the k) ; [kilz-ajcoasin. Ciirioualy 
EOOQgh [rilee'shilu] relation is preferred to [kin'zmiln]. But ancestors are 
ihnya [foaTfee'dhOni]. 

(3) Names of certain divisions of time: [aawfir] hour; [minit] 
nunate. A fairlj long, but iudefiuite, period of time is called a [juuToi]. 
k (eaaoD in a [tuu-m], but also a [tahym]. Auturan, however, i.s rendered 
by [baakeo'd] ; a second is caUed a [kroak-] or a [jif 'i]. 

(4) Names of certain victuals aud fruits. In the names of these thlt 
dialect generally follows literary GngUsh. 

(5) Names of certain parts of the body : [fee's] fa«e ; [vee'n] vein. 

(6) A few Dames of animals: [b^'dst] beast; [skweril] squirrel; 
[inydo'l] mule; [yaaTn] heron; [gfdai'ni] guinea-fowl. The last word, 
homver, I consider as a recent imitortation from Shopshire. Falcon has 
kft its mark in the widely-diffused proper name [Faiknfir], generally 
spelt Fnulkuer. 

(7) A few names of implements: [k6o"tilr] coulter; [pnhyldl] pitch- 
Ibdc, aod poMibly [silk] ploughshare. 

(8) Some words of miscellaneoua chnracter: [mot'i] word; [paa'rl] 
talk; [gob] lump. 

Of course Romance words are constantly being bon-owed from 
Uterary English, especially when it is desired to replace a short aud 
Eamiliar word by a longer and more grandly sounding one. Thus 
one not infrequently hears [pres'p&ree'shun] perspiration, substi- 
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tuted for [swaat-]. This, however, is mere affectation, and does not 
affect the dialect as purely spoken. 

There are a few noteworthy examples of Teutonic words with 
Eomance suffixes. These are (1) in -meni: [od*miints] odds and 
ends. (2) in -able: [feytiibl] ready to fight. (8) in -ous: [bli!is"ttlriis] 
boisterous. (4) in -ery : [pig'xiri], pig-sty. (5) in -et ; [smik'it], a 
woman's shirt. The Teutonic suffix -ness seems in a few words to 
have been confused with the Romance -ance. These are [witus] 
witness ; [biz'ns] business ; [baad'ns] badness, illness ; [laat-ns] 
slowness ; [saad'ns] sadness, earnest : in all of which the ns is pro- 
nounced with the natural voweL Romance words with Teutonic 
suffixes are : (1) in -ship: [mes'ttirship] control. (2) in -en: [kwai'iitn] 
to quiet. (8) in ful : (mes'turfiil] masterful ; [ky'ai'rfiil] 
careful, and many others. (4) in -has, many. Romance words 
with Teutonic prefixes are : (1) in un, many : (2) in o'er; [oa*rfee*8] 
to " overface," be too much for, and others. 

The suffix le seldom remains unchanged in this dialect It is 
replaced either (1) byer.- [prik'tir] prickle; [gy'aab'tir] to gabble; 
[chom-ur] to champ, Shropshire "chommle," ** chammle;" or (2) 
by uz; [fiim-uz] to fumble; [skraam-uz] to scramble; [yaag'uz] 
to "yaggle," quarrel; or (8) by ock: [shom-uk] shamble; or, 
finally, is lost according to the principles afterwards explained in 
the Chapter on Pronunciation, under L : [brich'u] brittle ; [kaak'u] 
cackle; [8ongg'u],to glean (Randle Holme has "Songal"); [waangg'u] 
to totter, Shropshire, **wankle;*' [braad-u] to spread the wings 
over, Shropshire ** braddle." The only other suffix which deserves 
special attention is the diminutive ock, which is used in a fiedr num- 
ber of words [ti!if-uk] a tuft ; [poa'niik] a pony ; [lom*uk] [om-uk] 
diminutives of lump and hump. 

The Scandinavian element in the dialect is much smaller than 
in literary English. It will be interesting to take a few of the most 
common Scandinavian words used in the latter and see how they 
fare in South Cheshire. Die^ squeak, raise, tUl, are in general use 
[dey, skwaa'k, ree'z, til] : are is used exceptionally : iU is only used 
in compounds, as [il-kuntrahyvd] ill-humoured : fro in the phrase 
** to and fro " is represented by [ugy*en-] : hound, in the sense 
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of going, is not heard : bcuk is replaced by [flee'k]. The Scan- 
dinavian words pecuhar to the dialect are very few : [eg] to incite, 
represents the Icelandic eggja: [nuwt] a worthless person, may 
correspond to the Icelandic naiUf a beast. In the formation of the 
place-names of South Cheshire, Danish influence has been quite 
absent ; in fact, the Wirral peninsula is the only part of the county 
where the names of places preserve any record of Danish occupation. 
Smaller still has been the influence of the Welsh language upon 
the folk-speech of South Cheshire. The few Keltic words which 
are used in Uterary EngHsh are for the most part also in use in this 
dialect. But several dialectal words of Welsh origin which are 
employed in more remote parts of England are quite unknown in 
this border county of Cheshire, e,g,, cotton from W. cytuno to agree. 
Patting aside such onomatopoeic words as [naak*] to knack, cUck 
(W. cnee, cnac), which may well have arisen independently in both 
languages, the following is an almost exhaustive hst of such words 
peculiar to the dialect as I have been able to refer with some 
certainty to a Welsh source. 



CkeMre, 

[grig*] 

[grig-i] 

[flaan'in] 

[ky^ibl k/aab-l] 

[nini] 

[pildhiiri] 

[08] 

[pobnz] 

[glaas'tiir] 

[siik] 

[wid*] 

[wid-i] 



Welsh. 

grug 

grugiad (ant) 

gwlanen 

cablu (to blaspheme) 

nain 

poeth 

? osio 

pobu (to bake) 



English. 
heather 
louse 
flannel 
altercate 
grandmother 
sultry 
to offer, shew 



milk and bread 
? glasdwr (blue water) buttermilk and water 
? swch ploughshare 

\ hwyad (ducks) U call word used to ducks 






I' 
( a 



duck 



Of these words it is at least doubtful whether the Welsh osio does 
not rather come from the English [os] . Glasdwr is given as the 
derivation of Glaster in Miss Jackson's Shropshire Word-Book, I mark 
it as doubtful merely because the last element of the Welsh word is 
irregularly formed. Swch is similarly marked, as there seems to be 
nothing to decide whether this word or 0. French soc should be 
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given as the derivation of [suk] . The word occurs in Bob Nixon's 
Cheshire prophecy, which is said to have been traditionally handed 
down from the times of the Wars of the Roses. 

Between the sickle and the stick 
All EDgeland shall have a pluck. 

This paucity of Welsh words in the folk-speech can only be 
explained as the result of the singular antipathy'''^ which the men 
of Cheshire have always shown towards their Welsh neighbours. 

Perhaps a more interesting question is — How £ar has the 
Cheshire dialect influenced the vocabulary of the Welsh language ? 
Colloquial Welsh contains many words borrowed from English. 
It is, of course, in many cases, impossible to decide whether a 
particular word has been brought in by literary influence or oral 
intercourse. But where the form under which a borrowed English 
word appears in Welsh is that of the Cheshire folk-speech rather 
than that of literary English, it is safe to conclude that this word 
has been taken directly from the Cheshire folk-speech. Such words 
are: gaffer, an overseer, Cheshire [gy'aaf-ur]; Uithro, to slide, 
Cheshire [slidh'ur] ; ysten, a cream-mug, Cheshire [st6e"un] ; 
hancetSy a handkerchief, Cheshire [aangk'ich]. It is curious that 
this last word is universally used in the counties nearest to Cheshire, 
whilst in Anglesey it is replaced by a word of native formation. 
The Cheshire form is exactly retained in the following words : s(md, 
sand ; shilff, shelf ; newydd spon, span-new. Mon for man appears 
in several words, e.g., certmon, a waggoner, lit. cart-man ; hw9mon, 
a farm bailiff, lit. husbandman (compare cwsmer from ctutomer) ; 
porthmon, a grazier, cattle-dealer (a hybrid word, from porthi^ to 



* The exclasiveness of Cheshire people, which extends itself more or less towards all 
" foreigners " or strangers, is remarked on at length by Wilbraham in his preface. It was 
noted as characteristic of them by a writer of Queen Elizabeth's time. WiUiam Smith, 
author of TJie VaU Royal of England, says: "The people of the country (».*. of Cheshire) 
hare always been true, faithful, and obedient to their superiors. . . . They are of 
nature rery gentle and courteous, ready to help and further one another, and that is to 
be seen chiefly in the harvest time, how careful are they of one another ! They are stout, 
bold, and hardy ; of stature tall and mighty. Withal impatient of wrong, and ready to 
resist the enemy or stranger that shall invade their country, the very name whereof they 
cannot abide, especially of a Scot In religion they are very zealous, albeit somewhat 
addicted to superstition." Most of this description still remains true. 
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bid). Bee alao Outrider in the Gloasary. Idioms have been 
iamjiwed in the same way; e.g., the "edge o' neet" [ej u n^et] 
appears in Welsh as "min y nos." Did space permit, tliis hst 
n^t he greatly extended. 

The contributions of one other langnage to the dialect remain 
to be noted, namely, the Bomany. As the open commons of this 
eoanty were in former years much frequented by the Gipsy people, 
one might have expected that their speech would have left more 
impress than it has done upou the dialect of the district. It is 
natural, however, that the Bomany tongue should have affected 
thieves' Latin and the slang of city slums rather than the speech of 
honest country people. Only one word* peculiar to the folk-speech 
eta be with certainty traced to a Romany source. This is [dAUa] 
luok, chance (Romany, "dook"), fortuue. pronounced [dilk] or 
[dunk-] . 

Of written literature the South Chesliire dialect possesses none. 
The vocabulary and grammatical foiTns of the few printed specimens 
which exist in the Cheshii'e dialect are not those peculiai- to tliis 
district. It will, therefore) devolve on Mr. Holland to say what 
is necessary concerning them rather than on me. I must, however, 
briefly mention a short poem by a Mr. J. C. Henderson, purporting 
to be in the Cheshire dialect, which appeared in the Spectaioi- for 
October 16, 1881!. This poem is entitled "A Village Tragedy 
(Cheshire) — a Sequel." I say nothing of the hterary merits of 
this production ; I simply mention it here to wani students of 
Enghfih dialects that nearly every verse contains forms which are 
no more Uke Cheshire than Cornish. 

We may perhaps dignify with the name of unwritten literature 
oertain brag:mentary rhymes and ballads which pass from mouth to 
tnoutb in the district. Of these, many are incidentally given in 
illustration of particular words in the Glossary, Unluckily. 






U'ctrahyl, Bbrewdnem. nas vilbdnkWli fmlii m^ Cheahin 
« gi'lOK to praw becaiiM I fallAl to tcrif; It wllb the pc 
iHinl it. This wonl 1 connected with "diawdrei." thi 
nmt ubnoloto BnniRDy word by una of tlie Sucfolk B 
tlinnkliil for uiy conunoiiIcAtlons on the subject eitli 
uuif wunl. 
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however, these specimens are seldom composed in the puresi 
dialectal language. The ordinary South Cheshire countryman is 
totally without that sense of pride in, and respect for, his own 
idioms, which alone makes a dialectal literature possible. Having 
always been taught by *' educated " people to regard his dialect as a 
vulgar and degraded form of speech, he naturally chooses for his 
rhymes and ballads and household sayings such expressions as he 
imagines to be those of hterary English. The result is an 
incongruous mixture which would grievously offend his ear if it 
occurred in ordinary conversation. Let us take as an example the 
following ditty* sung by school children : 

Olossic. TVarulatum, 

[Joa-ji-Poa'ji, pik'Iti pahy, Qeorgy, Peorgy, picklety pie, 

Ki8*t dhii guurk, iln mai*d tiin Kissed the girls, and made them 

krahy ; cry ; 

Wen dhti guurlz kilm aawt ttiplai* When the girls came out to play 

Joa-ji-Poa ji rim iiwai*] Georgy Peorgy ran away. 

Here there are at least four forms not used in ordinary conversa- 
tional speech, viz., [guurlz] for [wen'shiz], pcrahy] for [skrahyk], 
[plai-, awai-] for [plee-, uwee*]. [Aawt] for [aayt] would be only 
admissible in the Malpas district We shall obtain similar results 
from an examination of the rhyme given in the Glossary under the 
word DraWf which properly belongs to Norbury. 

[tTlaas*, iilaas', uwd Puwilz aas' 

Dhtl aos* dhiit drau*d dhii koa'l 
Uwd Paal'i krahy d wen Jin*i dahyd 
Cn Tiim-i dilg dhii oa-L] 

Here [ulaas*] and [dhut] are borrowed from literary English. 
[Dahyd] is also a less common form than [deyd], and [aas*] is rare. 
Of course we occasionally get rhymes in pure dialect, but this 
generally happens when the dialectal forms are sufficiently like 
those of standard English to satisfy the rustic ear. Instances 



* This rhyme is heAnl with slight TuriAtions in Berwickshire, Yorkshire, and probably 
other parts of the country. We may therefore account for the pecoliar dialectel fonns 
noted aboTe by the supposition that the ditty is an imported one. 
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of UiBBS win be fonnd in the Glossary uuder Fami-jieckai aiitl 
PiiMViKf. In what has just been said I have not overloolied the 
fact that several kindg of dialect are spoken by Cheshire people, 
mare or less approaching literary English according as tlio speaker 
ii more or less cultured. The differences, however, between these 
sereral varieties consist rather in pronunciation than in grain- 
tnatical forms. Certain words, which it is difficult to classify, are 
»lao avoided by the more refined dialect- apeakora as being '■ broad." 
pUie.ianner will address his labourers in one variety of dialect, his 
^■■M^' ID another : he will even make a similar distinction in the 
^PHI^ige be employs to his sons and daughters respectively. The 
PnnW well-to-do fanners, while still employing the dialect in speak- 
iug to their servants, communicate witli one another in pure English, 
or in a viariety of dialect which differs front pui'e English only in tJie 
USE of certain grammatical forms : e.tj., the en of the plural present 
bdicative. The labourer of the conntry districts u.ses a more 
copious dialectal vocabulary than the town working mati, though 
both employ the same grammatical inflexions. In estimating the 
extent to which literary English has affected the dialect, we must 
not forget the constant influence which the reading of the Bible hax 
eserted since the Reformation, In South Cheshire this influence 
li>S been specially important. Tltis district is one in which Non- 
conformity is strong. It is a fact, which has proved itself true from 
Pnritan times downward, that the ordinary language of Noncon- 
formists ia very much more affected by Scripture words and phrases 
than that of Chinchmen. Such words and phrases are constantly 
heard in the speech of South Cheshire people. The expression 
^ren by Mr, Holland " full of unhelief," as apphed to a cow that 
will not stay in her pasture, is a good example. Most of such 
phrases, however, are individuahsms, and should he discriminated 
from those which are in general use. I myself have heai-d " weary 
o" well-doin' " used in exactly the same sense as Mr, Holland's phrase. 
By far the most important variety of the South Cheshire dialect 
is that spoken by the young people, who have been educated mider 
tbe School Board system. It is extremely interesting to observe 
how iho speech of the latter differs from that of older people, 
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though the results of such observation are in several important 
respects exactly opposite to what one would naturally have expected. 
For example, most of the archaic granmiatical forms are preserved 
without modification by the younger generation. How long this 
will continue to be the case remains to be seen. The result of a 
little grammatical knowledge in the case of adults, who have scraped 
together some education for themselves, has generally been very 
different. Such people have only too often grown ashamed of 
saying [wey mai'kn, yoa* won] and the like, and have embellished 
their conversation with heart-rending barbarities, Hke [w6e* mai'ks, 
y6o woz, &c.]. It is to be devoutly hoped that such will not be the 
consequence of the necessarily partial education which our rustic 
youth are receiving. The present is a time of transition, and it is 
impossible as yet to say what the end will be. Again, as regards 
pronunciation, the rising generation has hitherto been very con- 
servative. I have often observed that the very broadest and most 
tlioroughly dialectal pronunciation is to be heard in the play- 
grounds of our common schools. On the other hand, the vocabulary 
of the folk-speech has suffered terribly of late years. I am speaking 
within bounds when I say that above one-half of the most charac- 
teristic dialect- words recorded hereinafter in the Glossary are never 
in the mouths of persons under twenty-five, and will consequently 
be obsolete in another generation. It is no unconmion thing for a 
boy to be miable to miderstand words and phrases which his grand- 
fatlier has used all his Ufe. 

Li conclusion, I must remark that all I have said, and all I shall 
have occasion to say, concerns only the dialect as purely spoken. I 
take no note of expressions which are peculiar to certain individuals. 
Nor have I anytliing to do with the peculiar errors to which Hodge 
is liable in talking to a stranger, nor with those which occur from 
his inabihty to distinguish one big word from another. These 
eccentricities may amuse the reader, but they are misleading in a 
book written with a scientific object. Such modes of speech as the 
above may be classed mider the general head of ineUvidualUmSf and 
1 have laid it down as a rule, that individualisms shall have no 
place in my Glossary. 
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In this chapter I have dealt in detail with the vowel and consonant 
sounds in the dialect With regard to the consonants, of which 
the changes are comparatively few and unimportant, I have con> 
tented myself with comparing them with standard EngHsh, making 
only an occasional reference to the Anglo-Saxon prototypes. In 
treating the vowels I have pursued a double course. In the 
" General View " I have compared them with standard EngHsh. 
The general rules there given will, I hope, be practically useful, 
though they are empirical rather than scientific. In the Classified 
Word List which follows I have systematically compared the vowels 
with their prototypes in Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Romance, &c., 
paying special attention to words in which the vowels are irregular. 



THE ALPHABET WITH DIALECTAL PRONUNCIATION. 



A = [ai', ee*], formerly [aa*] 

B = [bey], correctly [baey] 

C = [sey], correctly [saey] 

D = [dey], correctly [daey] 

E = [ee-] 

P = [aef] 

G = [jey], correctly [jaey] 

H = [ich'], or [ai'ch] 

I = [ahy] 

J = [jaa-] 

K = [kee-] 

L = [el], correctly [ael*] 

M= [em], correctly [aem*] 



N = [en], correctly [aen*] 

= [oa-] 

P = [pey], correctly [paey] 

Q = [ky6o] 

R = [aa'r] 

S = [es], correctly [aes*] 

T = [tey], correctly [taey] 

U = \j6o] 

V = [vey], correctly [vaey] 
W= [di]ibly6o] 

X = [eks], correctly [aek-s] 

Y = [wahy] 

Z = [zed], correctly [zaed*], 
formerly [zod] and [liz'urd] 
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CONSONANT CHANGES. 
B into jp : rabbit = [raap'it] ; cobweb = [kop'web] ; cp. O.E. copied. 
C soft [s] into z, but only when final : twice = [tweyz, or twahyz] 

C hard [k] (1) into g : craunch= [grau*nsh]. 

(2) into ty': cattle = [ty'aat-1]. Macefen. For this sound o 
ty\ see Mr. Ellis' Speech in Song, p. 104. 

(8) into ch: acorn =[aach'um]. A.S. acem. The change 
of c to ch before e is common. 

Ch. A sHght y sound is very often perceptible after ch, especiallj 
before [aa]: chapel = [chiaap'il]. 

(1) miosh.' wench = [wensh], &c. 

(2) into ;s7i orj: hunch =[au'nzh, au'nj] ; bunch = [bAnzh, 
biJlnj]. So within the dialect itself [sluch] for slush interchanges 
with [sliij]. 

CI, when initial, sometimes becomes [tl], but quite as often remains 
[kl] : cHp = [thp', or klip-]. An example of the change of d 
medial into [tl] is [tit*l] for tickle (v.). 

D is occasionally dental before [r, ur] ; drink == [d'ringk'] ; hundred = 
[An'd'urt], Only a few old-fashioned people keep up this pro- 
nunciation, which will be extinct in this district in a dozen 
years. But the frequent use made of it by these few points 
to the conclusion that it was once general. The same remark 
appHes to dental t. 

(1) into j : dead - [jed] ; death - [jeth] ; deal = [jel] ; 
dew=[juw]. This seems to arise from an inserted y after </, 
thus : [ded, dyed, and jed]. 

(2) intor: somebody = [sum -bri] ; anybody = [aan'ibri]. 

(8) into t: moulder = [muwtur]. Common when final: 
field = [feylt] ; headland = [aad-lunt] ; Dorfold = [Daa*rfut] ; 
Mossford = [Mos-fiitJ ; hold (subs.) = [uwt] ; forward = [for- ut] ; 
awkward =^ [ok-urt] ; toward = [toa't]. 

(4) into t^ [til]- mead = [mee'th]. 

(5) into th [dh] : adder = [edh-ur] ; bladder = [blaadh-ur] ; 
consider =[kunsidh-ur] ; fodder =[fodh-ur] ; ladder = [laadh-ur] *,. 
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powder = [puwdhur] ; tawdry = [todli'iiri]. [MuuTdhur] for 
murder preserves an older form (O.E. mtfrthra), 

(6) added in steel =[8teyld]; gallon = [gy'aal'und] ; drown 
=[draaynd]. 

(7) omitted (a) when final, in scold = [skuwl] ; mould = 
[mawl] ; pomid = [piin] ; and so in the participles wound, bounds 
ground: (e) after n in the middle of a word, in London = 
[Ltinnin]; thmider = [thAn'ur], A. S. thunor, (8) in Audlem= 
[Au'lum]; elder (tree)=[el'ur]. 

P into th [th] : from = [throm]. 

Gsoft [j] intocA: scourge =[8koa*ch"|. 

G hard [g] (1) is palatal in many words before [aa, aay aaw]. 
garbage =[gy'aa*rbij]; before [ai], agate =[ugy*ai-t]; before [e], 
get= [gy'et-] ; before [ee, 6e], geet for gate=[gy'ee't]; before 
[ey], geese =[gy'eys]; before [i, iy],give=[gy'iv], 

(2) into k : trigger = [trik'ur] ; hugger-mugger - [lik-ur- 
mftk'ur] . 

(8) omitted : signify = [sinifi] . 

6h (1) mute in received speech becomes /in dough =[dof] 
(2) and k in sighs^ [sahyk]. 
(8) is silent in enough (pL)=[un6o']. 

Gl initial becomes [dl], but with somewhat less frequency than [kl] 
becomes [tl] : glove = [dlAv] . Gl medial becomes [dl] in snug- 
gle =[8niidi]. Muggly [miig'h] for muggy becomes [mud'H], 
just over the Shropshire border, but this word is not recognised 
by Miss Jackson. 

H: (1) This much ill-used letter is generally omitted, except when 
occasionally employed to avoid hiatus : behind =[bihin-t] ; my 
hands [mi hon-t]. Educated dialect speakers often use it. 
The use of the aspirate where none ought to be is rare in 
Cheshire. 

(2) intoti;: hullabaloo = [wil'ubul6o'] . For wom see W (2). 

J. 8eeCh(2). 

K (1) is palatal before the same vowels as 6 hard is, which see : 
cow= [ky'aay] ; keep= [ky'ee'p] ; kick= [ky'ik-] , &c. 
C 
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(2) intofeic: Bldnnish= [skwun-rmij]; scatter =[8kwaat*ur]. 
(8) into^: jerk= [jaaTg]. 

(4) into p: rake (up) = [rai-p] ; and within the dialect 
glockent [glokut] = [gloput] . 

(5) dropped: asked = [aas*t]. 

L (1) vanislies (a) in alf, alv, alt, aid, olt, old, but generally a£fects the 
procoiliiig vowel: calf=[kan-f]; half=[ai-f, ee-f]; Ralph =[Rai-f, 
Ree*fJ; Calveley = [Kau-vh] ; salt = [sanl] ; malt = [mau-t] ; 
scald =[$ikauxi]; old=[uwd]; colt = [kuwt]; Monlton=[M6o*tn]. 
8o in fault = [faut], which is, in fact, an older pronunciation than 
[&u*lt]. Excoptions to this rule are: bold=[bawld]; gold= 
[guwld, giSold], (b) It is generaUv silent when final : fool = [f6o] ; 
»lKKJ=[sfok»]: stool=[st6o]; pull=[p6o]; hall=[au-]; all= 
[a\r], lKa\c« almost =[om*ust]; dole=[duw]; Tattenhall= 
[Taaliu\]« and so passim, (c) Also notice £dse=[fiMi-s], where 
a^f^aiu U><^ caiiission of the I is <^der than its insertion: 
oixly rt [oanu] ; holpen = [uw^pn] ; soldier = [soa jdr] • 

(i\ into n: hoiuiIy=[nomikni}, an aoddeital error in a 
Otwk word: Th<4wi?U=[Tl«4rw^ or Teynwevn]; moult = 
|n\xiwt)l ] : bnuil vShn>|v V iL#;^ ii\M\ pyrites = [braarin]. [FlaanTn] 
A>r tU«))><4 W|^ ihi^ M of the W^'hh <«%mal fwimmfn. 

\^\ fttvid iwK* r: parvkk^ = ^'prilr:ir^ : gabble = ;^'aab-ur] • 

S ^l^ piwRi«>ii u> ;?oiu* wvxtv^ a$ ;ji^»t =^ttaMin]: iiDde=[ndngk'l]; 

<W' 'itt^nwyr^; wx»«lk - i^^^X'^ :^5\ lK^Bu}y=*iiom-ani]; awl 

*- ,ttaw-V ; *^^i:^r - ,nai^t}. Tlu^ i^t^schs^ fe«ia ibe iiHii^ away 

\>f ^ u> )>>i^ u>)i^^il^ a:i:ik<)^ ««s arii :x^ b^sz^ prefixed lo the 

iN«M)^ - ^t**?i^V, ^ iv^ %-W^ j^ ^N^ibjt^ r^Tji^^^ : anything 
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in 'ingham: Whittmgham=[Wit*inum] ; and in more unfamiliar 
names in -ington: Warrington = [Waar*intun] ; Wellington = 
[Wel-intun]. See (2) below- 

(2) omitted in names ending in -ington: Bebbington= 
[Bebitn] ; Darlington = [DaaTlitn] . 

(8) into nk [ngk] : thong = [thiingk]; anything = [aan*ithingk] ; 
e?erything=: [ev*rithingk] ; but nothing, something are so pro- 
nounced only by would-be fine people [nithingk, siim*thingk] . 

(4) into ngg (a) when followed by a vowel either in the same 
or in the following word : longer =[liingg*ur] ; singer =[singg-ur]; 
a ring o' bells = [u ringg* u belz] . So, we sing = [wey singg'un] 
or [wey sing'n], (b) when the word in which the ng occurs is 
final. 

P (1) into b: poke = [boa -k] ; and possibly plunge = [bl4nzh],for 
which see Glossary under Blunge. 

(2) into / : bankrupt = [baangk'raaft] ; grass plot = 
[gres-flaat]; palaver =[fulaa'vur]. 

(8) For interchange of p and k see E (8). 

(4) added: slim = [slimp]. 

R is shghtly trilled before a vowel : as through = [throo] ; rent = 
[rent]. From old-fashioned people, especially in the extreme 
south of the county, I sometimes hear a strongly trilled r before 
a vowel as, run= [r'iin]: e,g., at Tushingham, which is suflS- 
ciently near the border to be affected by the Shropshire r. After 
a vowel, provided that no other vowel immediately follows, it is 
very indistinct, and approaches the London quality of r, though 
it does not quite disappear. Between two vowels, the r is often 
distinctly trilled : currant = [kor'*un] . It is occasionally added 
euphonically to a word ending with a vowel to avoid hiatus with 
an initial vowel in the next word: as "a narrow one" = 
[u naar'ur iin] ; " who art thou ? " = [6our aat*] . 

(1) into U when final : snigger = [snig-1] ; tinker (v.) = 
[tingk-l]. 

(2) into n, when final : pincers = [pin'sunz]. 

(8) transposed: bird = [brid*] ; bum=[bn\n]; curd = [krud]. 
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(In these words the r has its old position.) Preamble = 
[puraam'bl]; coroner =[krjbi*ur]; and perspiration, a word often 
affected by dialect speakers =[pres-puree-shun]. 

(4) added : thill (shaft) = [thril-] ; poke, poker = [proa*k, 
proa'kur]. Compare E. (bride) groom from 0. E. gwna. This 
is the converse of omitted r in tpeak. It may be, however, 
that [proa'k, proa'kur] should rather be connected with 
prog. 

(5) omitted : (a) always before «, the vowel being changed : 
first = [fost] ; durst = [dost] ; curse = [kos] ; burst = [host] ; 
force = [foa's] ; worse, worst = [wos, wost] ; hearse = [es] ; 
morsel = [mos'il] ; nurse = [nos] ; horse = [os] ; Purcell = 
[Pos'il] ; scarce = [skai-s] ; verse = [ves] . We must except 
gorse = [gau-rs] , and possibly burst (in the imprecation '< Borst 
yo"), where the vowel is modified by the r in the ordinary 
way — not changed, as above — ^but the r itself seldom sounded, 
[bau-st] • (b) Once omitted before [z] : Wirswall = [Woz-u] . 
(c) Also notice worth = [woth] ; girth = [goth] ; rhubarb = 
[r6o'b4b] ; primrose* = [pim-roa-z] ; pretty* (occasionally) = 

[paat'i] ; scruff = [skuft] ; toward = [toa*t] ; and other words 
ending in -rd, as backward =[baak'ut]; Win8ford=[Win*sfut] . 

S (1) intosA: (a) final: harness =[aa-mish]. 

(b) initial or medial : suit = [sh6ot] ; seamrent = [shem-rent] . 
In both these cases the sh has resulted from sy : seam was first 
[syem], then [shem] : cp. [yed] for head, [chem] for team. 

(2) into z : gooseberries = [g6o'zbriz]. 

(3) into th [dh] : scissors = [sidhiirz] , 

(4) prefixed: crawl =[skrau'l]; prize (open) = [sprahyz]; 
cuff (v.) = [skuf't] ; couch-grass (A.S. ctac)=[skwich*]. Op. E. 
s-meltf s-crcUch, s-qineeze^ s-neeze. 

(6) dropped: speckled = [pek'ld]. 

(6) transposed: wasp=[waap*8] A.8.wap8: a8k=[aak's]. 
A.S. acsian. But [aas'k] is more common than [aak's]. 



* For r omitted ftfter p, compare E. iptak (O. E. tpraccan) ; pin (O. E. prton) ; palsy 
(O. F. paral}ftU), 
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Sh [sh] (1) into s : always before r : shrub = [sriib] : also shall 
when nnemphatic = [saal*, sul, si] . 

(2) into eh,j: slush = [sluoh, slAj]; mbbish =: [rub-ich]; 
skirmish = [skwau'rmij] . 

8h [zh] into^' : occasion = [ukai jun] . 

T is occasionallj dental: better = [bet'iir]; water = [wai-t'ur]; 
scatter = [skaat'Tir]. See remarks under D. The following 
words in (1) and (2) exhibit modifications of the dental [t'r] . 

(1) into th [th] : better = [beth-ur] . 

(2) into th [dh] : flutter = [fludhiir] ; patter = [paadh'ur] . 
(8) into d: might = [mid*] ; tit-bit = [tid* bit*] ; and within 

the dialect twattle [twaat'l] = [dwaad'l]. 

(4) into A?: frighten = [friku] ; fluster = [flus'kur]. 

(6) into ch : team = [chem] ; brittle = [brich'u] ; blot = 
[bloch]. 

(6) when final into r : not= [nuur] . See Negation of Verbs 
in Outlines of Grammar. Especially when followed by a word 
beginning with a vowel : Get up = [Gy'er Ap]. 

(7) omitted: currant = [kor-un]; empty = [em^pi] ; Let me 
(imper.)=r[Le)mi]; also in plural of nouns, and in all persons 
and numbers of the present tense (except the first singular) of 
verbs, ending in «t, ct. See Outlines of Grammar. And 
generally between k and n, s and /, s and n : Acton = [Aaku] ; 
Aston = [Aas'n] ; hustle = [is*l] . 

(8) added : sniff = [snilft] ; puff = [pAffc] ; cuff = [skAft] ; 
scruff = [skiift] ; telegraph = [taaHgraaft] ; cavalry = [ky'aavultri], 

Ts, into ch : curtsey = [kuuTchi] . 

Th hard [th] (1) into/: thistle = [fi8-l] ; thumb = [fom] ; thaw = 
[foa*] ; A.S. frintan = [frAnt], to swell. 

(2) into*: Thursfield= [Sumrfit]. 

(8) into t: Thelwell = [Teynweyn] ; twelvemonth = [twel-- 
munt] ; also in the terminations of the ordinal numbers, which 
see in Outlines of Grammar under Adjectives. Here the t is 
regular, the th of standard English being the innovation. 

Th soft [dh] into d: further, furthest = [fuu-rdur, fuuTdist] . 
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V (1) into/: vetch = [fich*] ; cheese vat= [ches'fit]. 

(2) added: stray = [strai-v]. 

(8) omitted: oven=[6on]; pavement =[pai-munt]; twelve- 
month = [twel'munt] ; over= [oaT] ; give= [gy'i] ; have= [aa] ; 
Eavensmoor= [Raan'mur] ; Ravensoak= [Ree"nzoa*k] ; Daven- 
port = [Daimpurt]. 

W (1) intov: always = [auTiz]. 

(2) added before a vowel : oat = [wut] ; home = [worn] ; 
these come from [ooUt, oo'um] . 

(8) omitted in suflSx -ward: forward = [for-ut]; backward = 
[baak'ut] . Also in Woolley = [6o-li] . 

Y (1) into t A [dh]: yesterday^ [dhisiiurdee-]; yonder = [dhonxlur, 

dhaan*dur] . 

(2) added before vowels, especially «: head = [yed]; heap- 
[yep] ; heat = [yet] ; heath = [yeth] ; Eaton = [Yet*n] ; heron 
= [yaa'm] ; fern = [fyaa'm]. Cp. chem, shem, jed = tyem, syem, 
dyed. The y in yowl [yuwl]=howl seems rather to represent an 
original g : cp. M.E. gouUn. For yure, hair, see Glossary. 

(8) omitted in yesterday ~ [isiur dee*] ; year = [ee'ur] ; yean= 
[^e'un], 

GENERAL VIEW OF THE VOWEL AND DIPHTHONGAL 
SOUNDS USED IN THE DLA.LECT. 

[A*] : the fine somid of a in ask. This is only heard in the word 
" back !'* [ba''k] , as used to horses. 

[Aa] short: (1) generally replaces English [a] as in gnat: thus 
that == [dhaat*]; clap - [klaap*] ; and [a'] as in a«Ar: laugh = 
[laaf] ; pass = [paas*] . 

(2) occasionally replaces [o] : croft = [kraaf-t] ; crop = 
[kraap*]; fondle = [&anxU] ; wrong = [raang*] ; yonder = 
[yaan*dur] . Here must be mentioned the regular change of 
English ^*a [wo] into [waa] ; watch = [waach] ; want = [waan-t] ; 
quarrel = [kwaar*il] ; and so on in all eases except ^^-an - [wain] ; 
wash = [wesh] . 
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(8) occasionally replaces [e] : belly = [baal'i] ; fetch = [faach*] ; 
celery = [saal'uri] ; telegraph = [taaligraaf] ; yellow = [yaal"u] . 

(4) within the dialect it interchanges not onfrequently with 
[u] : paam-p] to beat = [lump] ; [baat*] impetus = [but] ; [baaz*] 
to throw = [buz] • Compare change of bankrupt into [baangk*- 
raaft]. 

[Aa] long: is rare except before r: examples of it alone or before 
other letters are : I = [Aa*] rare; however (slurred) = [aa-vur] ; 
bleat = [blaat] ; squeak = [skwaa'k] ; water = [waaiiur] . 

(1) Aar regularly replaces er before another consonant : stem = 
[staa-m] ; serve = [saarv] ; certain = [saa*rtin] ; fem= [fyaa*m] ; 
hem = [yaaTn] . 

(2) and in a few cases the standard [air] : dare = [daa'r] ; 
aware = [uwaa'r] ; barefoot = [baa'rfut] ; scarecrow = 
[sky'aa'rkroa*] • 

[Aaw] or [ou] is not a frequent sound in the dialect. The English [ou] 
generally becomes [uw] or [aay], except in the Malpas district, 
where it is [aaw] in many words : house = [aaws] ; down = [daawn] ; 
round =[raawnd]; out=[aawt]. Speaking for the district as a 
whole, ou [aaw] is used in the following cases : (1) always before 
r; flour, flower=[flaawur] ; shower =[8haawur]. (2) Often 
before « and z: souse (a box on the ear)=[saaws]; douse = 
[daaws] ; touzle = [taawzl] ; douzlin' = [daawzlin] . (8) Once 
before t : out (a bout, tum)= [aawt] . (4) Before a vowel : cow- 
house = [ky'aawus] ; browis (a kind of broth) = [braawis] . 

[Aay], the German at, French ai is perhaps the most characteristic 
sound of the dialect. It represents [ou] in Hterary English in the 
majority of words, though [uw] is on the whole gaining ground 
upon it : e.g., it is only from old-fashioned people that one hears 
[ubaayt] for about ; it is now generally [ubuwt] . Moreover as 
we near the borders of Wales and Shropshire [uw] takes the place 
of [aay] more and more. I found that [klaaydz] for clouds was 
not understood at Wirswall, one mile N.N.E. of Whitchurch 
and at Famdon, on the Dee, I beUeve [aay] is never heard. 
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[Ae], short : See E, 

[Ae] occurs very long in a few words: great = [grae't]; really = 
[rae'li] ; baa = [bae*] ; rather = [rae'dhur] ; and so [yae*ks] and 
[yae-ps] . 

[Ah] : the German a in klagen. This sound I have only noticed in 
[Ah] , the unemphatic form of [ahy] =t 

[Ahy] : a very frequent sound, the character of which varies con- 
siderably in the mouth of different speakers, verging upon 
[auy, oi] on the one hand, and received [ei, a'y] on the other. 
Hence several writers on the Cheshire dialect give the sound 
constantly as oi, as in coil, when representing [ei] ; and vice versa 
t, as in Jine, when representing [oi] . The sound of oi [auy] , 
however, is only reached by the coarsest speakers, and is 
comparatively i-are. The sound of i [ei] , on the other hand, is 
never reached, as far as I have observed, by Cheshire dialect- 
speakers, though at Whitchurch, a mile over the Shropshire 
border, a very pure i is heard, viz. [a'y] . 

(1) it replaces the standard [ei] : fine = [fahyn] ; mind = 
[mahynd] ; side= [sahyd] ; pie= [pahy] ; spire = [spahyur] , &c. 

(2) and the standard [oi]: soil = [sahyl] ; noise = [nahyz]. 
But both these sounds are with equal frequency represented by 
[ey] , which see. Many words take either diphthong : die = 
[dahy, dey]; fly (subs.) = [flahy, fley]. But the influences of 
culture are telling in favour of the greater prevalence of [ahy], 
as being nearer than [ey] to both [ei] and [oi] . 

[Ai] long is very often heard and is constantly becoming a more 
frequent sound. It stands for the Enghsh [ai] ; but there are 
indications pointing to the conclusion that in the majority of 
words in which it is now used it is not indigenous to the district. 
The principal of these is that the oldest and purest form of the 
dialect changes [ai] into [ee] , making very much less use of the 
[ai] sound. Even now the [ai] in nearly all English words may 
be replaced by [ee] , and there are still a fair number of the most 
commonly used words in which [ai] offends the ear : such are, 
way = [wee-] ; say = [see-] ; rail = [ree-1] ; tail = [tee-1] . In only 
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a very few words does it replace other sounds ; these are, wan= 
[wai'n]; shed = [shai'd] ; knead = [iiai*d] ; wean = [wain]; with 
the modem word ether = [ai'thur] . Genuine dialectal words 
containing the soimd are not very numerous : e.g, [gai'n] con- 
yenient; [fisd'n] glad; take - [tai*] ; make - [mai*] ; agate = 
[figy'ai-t} 

[Ai'y] is in the south a variant of [ey], which see: e.g,, green = 
[grai-yn]. 

[Ao] long. See [Oa] . 

[Au] short This occurs in a few words: awful = [auf'ul]; jamb = 
[jaom-] ; mun (must) is pronounced [maun-] near the Shropshire 
border. 

[Aa] long generally follows literary English. It replaces standard 
[ai] in a few words: gape = [gau'p] ; scrape = [skrau'p] ; gaby= 
[gau'bi] ; mazy = [mau'zi] . 

[Auy] or [oi] . See [Ahy] . 

[E] short is generally pronounced very broad, as [ae] . For con- 
venience I have not used the latter symbol, but it must be 
borne in mind throughout, in reading my examples in the 
glossic character, that the [e] written there is not the fine 
southern «, as in net. 

(1) This sound replaces English [a] or [a'] not unfre- 
quently : slack = [slek] ; Saturday = [Set-urdi] ; catch = 
[ky'ech] ; ^grass = [gres] ; master = [mes'tur] \ thrash (to 
beat) = [thresh] ; canal = [kunel-] ; adder = [edh-ur] ; 
thatch = [thech] ; and so on. 

(2) English [i] : stirrup, cistern, splint, dint, limber, 
squirrel, rinse, interfere [enturfeyur] . 

[Ey], a very frequent diphthong = [e or ae + y] . With some speakers 
the first element is very broad ; their diphthong would be accu- 
rately [ae'y]. 

(1) It replaces standard [ei]: height = [eyt]; niice= [meys]; 
stile = [steyl] . See [Ahy] . 

(2) and standard [oi] in a limited number of words, e.g.: 
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boil - I boy I ] ; spoil = [speyl] ; Quoisley = [kweyzli] ; poison = 
|p«y/n) ; inoiHton = [meysn] . See [Ahy] . 

(H) and standard [ee]: feel =[feyl]; see =[8ey]; steer = 
iNtoydrj. Jhit ea, representing A.S. te' and ed, changes to 
|«»yft|: cloan : [kloyun]; mean = [meyun], bean = [beyun], 
biiani [boyilni]; and so on passim, but with a few conmion 
oxnctptionH, which must be sought for in the Classified Word 
liiMt tnulor tho above A.S. diphthongs. 

In rapid pronunciation [ey] shows a tendency to lose its 
Mooond oloniont: thus [weyl] for whiU is frequently [wel]; 
lnoyni] for «##m is [som], kt, 

I Kt»| loni? iHHnn*8 (VtM^uontly. It is not seldom pronounced exactly as 
in Htiindtml Ku^l):di ; but ui very many words it often has a 
IHHniUi^r quality. This I distinguish as the squeezed [ee], inas- 
much M in pn\uounciiig it the lateral extremities of the tongue 
«MV i«qu<H>tttHl oKv^^ to tho palate This is such a characteristic 
^iiiihvl^ :^niud \\\M I boiTiui by employing a separate symbol for 
W \ h\\\ 1 aAf>rxv;ia\l$ di;M^ai>kHl this on the advice of Mr. Hallam. 
v\^ Thi:» ;^\mhl T\>plMy\s: $tjiihiaid ^ai]. See [Ai] above. It 
uu^N IhMV )v A^UU\l Uwit the U5^ c^ *€«e^ or [ai] varies aeocnding 
l\\ \\^»U h'K<x A)>^1 Uvui iiH> furUK'T a diiOiM is frtHn the Shropshire 
\M^ \\ ^>>^h KNTvWr^ tl>e' ykk>iv pivvakai d«s the ^€e~ aound become. 
^W ^N\Ai^^^^!k\ N4u^!imv>, i-Jk? ajv i^«i»€il by ibose wbo dwell 
^v»MV ^^ I V :!4.>«ih >riih si^Tis^ ** Mwctmi aa' *«MaM» on a hlue- 

y^^ ^4 «!^ a^j-i 4^4«fc*:%jki:;\v IxTtt X'^ €t ir jcm»^ aaK.. xiM^z 
^v >v - '>vx ^c W s «ii£ iu^ inassmiL Iftarw^ Of 
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thus, [eyii] : clean = [kleyun, klee'un] ; there = [dheyur, 
dhee'ur] ; and so passim. This is general throughout the 
district. 

[Ee] needs a word of explanation. It is [ee] begiin very low, deeper 
than [i] , and tapering to a very fine [ee] at the end. It might 
thus, without much risk of misapprehension, be represented by 
[iy] or [i^] ; the latter symbol is, I believe, used by Mr. Hallam. 
As feur as I have observed, this sound is rarely used in South 
Cheshire, where [ey] is not equally admissible ; [dr6e, br6ef ] and 
perhaps a few other words are exceptions to this rule. It is used 
as an alternative form to [ey] in the same cases as [ee] above ; 
but whereas the use of [ee] for [ey] is in two out of the three 
cases mentioned limited to border districts, [6e] is used as 
an alternative form in the whole of S. Cheshire. * Thus feel = 
[feyl, f6el] ; see = [sey, see] ; right = [reyt, r^et] ; light = [leyt, 
16et] ; clear = [kleyur, kl6eur] . 

[1] short is usually pronounced very much as in standard English. 
Very unrefined speakers, however, use a variety of [i] which 
liftlls between [ae] and [i] , and which might perhaps be repre- 
sented by [e] , if I had not already used this symbol for [ae] . 
However, I shall not have further occasion to mention this 
sound. 

[I] short fi'equently replaces English [e] : devil = [divl] ; left (adj.) 
= [lif't] ; seldom = [sil-dum] ; shelf = [shil-f] ; recompense = 
[rik-umpens] ; Wrexham = [Kik-sum] ; clever = [klivur] . 

[I] long: a sound fi-equently heard, replaces standard [ai] : name= 
[ni-m] . It is, however, not so much used by genuine dialectal 
speakers as by a class of somewhat greater refinement. It seems 
to be a spurious dialectal growth, resulting from an attempt to 
pronounce [ai] on the part of those accustomed to say [6e] . 

[Iy] . See [6e] . 

[0] short (1) very frequently replaces standard [a] , especially before 
n and m : as in can, man, pan, stand, gander, cram, ham, jam, 
ram, rat, blab, &c., &c. 
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(2) replaces [u] before r followed by another vowel : burrow 
= [bor'u] ; hurry = [oru] ; scurry = [skor-i] ; lurry = [lor*i] . 

[Oa] long generally follows standard English. In the Malpas district 
[oa*r] replaces standard [ur] followed by a consonant : work 
= [woa'rk] ; church = [choa*rch] . Mr. Ellis, who heard this 
sound from me, took it as [aor] , but I have not been able to 
persuade myself that this is correct. 

[Oi] . See [Ahy, Auy] . « 

[Go] : It is difficult to give an idea of this sound to anyone not 
accustomed to it. It is what Mr. Ellis calls an inohoant diph- 
thong like [^e] . It is [oo] begun with the mouth open, producing 
a peculiar high indistinct sound, Hke an imperfect [uu] , which 
tapers rapidly to [oo] at the end, the mouth meanwhile being 
gradually closed. 

(1) It replaces standard [oo] , which is not heard at all in 
the dialect : school = [sk6o] ; moor = [m6our] ; roost = [roost] . 

(2) It sometimes replaces [oa]: no (adj.) = [n6o]; 
going = [goo-in] ; gold = [goold] ; swollen = [sw6o'ln] ; stolen = 
[st6o'ln] ; close = [kl6os] . But more generally [oa] is replaced 
by [6ou] : most = [moo'ust] , from which an irregular form 
[m6o-ist] has developed; clothes = [kl6ouz] ; alone =[ul6o'un]; 
whole = [ooul] ; both = [b6outh] : toad = [t6oud] ; coat = 
[k6out] ; load = [looud] . 

In rapid pronunciation tliis sound becomes [ue] or the French 
u, e,g,y the common phrase *' Hoov at ye " is sometimes pro- 
nounced [uevaat* yu] ; and recently I heard gooin' (going) thus 
given : ** Are y6 gooin' carry that milk in ?" [Aar yu gue*in 
ky*aar-i dhaat* milk in] . 

[Ou] . See [Aaw] . 

[U] is, I think, only heard in a single instance, viz.: ** Come up" = 
[kum up] , as used to an animal 

[u] : The ordinary indeterminate vowel in about = [ubuwt] ; sure= 
[sh6our] ; window = [win'du] ; recommend = [rikumen'd] ; 
. clean = [kleyun] . See [6eu, eyu, 6ou]. 
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[u]: The deep Midland u, between [uu] or [oa] and [oo] . This is 
an extremely common sound, but difficult to a stranger. The 
tongue and throat are in the position for [uu] , which is the same 
fts for [oa] , the Ups in the position for [oo] .* Sometimes, but 
not often, it glides into [uo] . 

(1) It replaces standard [uo] : full = [ful] ; push = [push] ; 
&c., &c. 

(2) And standard [u] : shunt = [shunt] ; hut = [ut] ; and 
so passim. 

(8) It often replaces [o] , especially before [ng] : long= 
[lung] ; song = [sung] ; thong = [thungk] ; wrong = [rung] ; 
tongs = [tungz] ; nod = [nud] ; flop = [flup] . 

(4) Within the dialect it interchanges with [aa], See[Aa](4). 

[Ue] : French tf, German ii. See [6o] above. 

[Uo] : Not frequent. See [ii] above ; heard in the call to the cows, 
"Co'up"=[kuop-]. 

[Uu] . This, the ordinary provincial u, hardly occurs except before 
r and in the negative [nuu] . I hear it occasionally at Malpas, 
e,g,y a man there, speaking of the result of an election, said to 
me, "They umnna [wuun')u] know till th' afternoon whether 
they'n won [wuun*] . 

[Uur] replaces standard [ur] : turn = [tuum] . 

[Uw] = [uu + w] . I write [uw] rather than [uuw] for convenience. 
This diphthong 

(1) replaces EngUsh [ou] in many words (see [Aay] ) : bout 
= [buwt] ; shout = [shuwt] , &c., &c. 

(2) replaces EngHsh [oa] before Id, It : colt = [kuwt] ; told 
= [tuwd] ; fold = [fuwd] ; bold = [buwld] ; bolt = [buwt] ; moult 
= [muwnt] , &c., &c. 



* The foUowiog ia Mr. EUis' note on this sentence : " This was an early appreciation of 
■D^ Mr. Hallam appreciates tongue for [oo], lips for [oa], and he thinks the mouth not 
Vitte wide open at the beginning.** 
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CLASSIFIED WORD LIST. 

In the following list the vowel-sounds of the dialect are sys- 
tematically referred to their prototypes in the language from which 
each word is derived. Following, with some alteration, Mr. Ellis' 
arrangement, I have divided the list into three sections, headed : I., 
Wessex and Norse; II., Eomance; m., Miscellaneous. In each 
of these sections I have, first, given the word in the original 
language ; then the standard English form ; and lastly, the form 
used in my district of Cheshire, with the pronunciation in the 
glossic character. Brackets enclosing a word in the original 
language indicate that the etymology is doubtful, or that the word 
enclosed is only allied to that which stands with it in standard 
Enghsh ; brackets enclosing a word in standard English indicate 
that the bracketed word differs essentially in form from the Cheshire 
word, and is added only to give the meaning of the word in the 
original language. 



I. -WESSEX AND NORSE. 

This section contains such words as can be referred to Wessex 
prototypes in the Anglo-Saxon language, or to Norse, as represented 
by Icelandic. The latter are distinguished by a smaU capital n. 

The words are arranged according to the accented vowel in 
each. These vowels are placed in capitals at the head of each 
class, long vowels being distinguished by an acute accent. I have 
adhered to Mr. Ellis* method of indicating the occurrence of the 
vowel in an open or closed syllable respectively. Thus, A- repre- 
sents open short A ; A : closed short A ; A'- open long A ; A' : 
closed long A. The vowel is said to be in an open syllable (1) 
when it is final, and (2) when it is followed by a single consonant 
which is itself followed by a vowel ; it is said to be in a closed 
syllable (1) when it has one or more consonants after it at the end 
of a word, and (2) when it has two or more consonants between it 
and a following vowel in the middle of a word. 



PRONUNCUTION. 
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Passes into standard English [ai] , Cheshire [ee] : Ag, Aw into 

English and Cheshire [au] : 
Wmex and None, Stand, English, Cheshire, 

bacan bake [bee*k] 

lama lame [lee*m] 

[nee*m] 
[ree'dhur] 
[drau*] 
[au-] 
[nau'l] 

[taak-] 

[maak*] 

[waak'n] 

[rae'dhur] 

[tai-] 

[mai-] 

[ai'r] 

[skrau'p] 

[gau-p] 

[mau'zi] 

[skit'ur] 

[foa-] 



nama 


name 


hraSor 


rather 


dragan 


draw 


agi(N.) 


awe 


awel 


awl 


Exceptions are those in 


[aa]: 


tacAn 


take 


macian 


make 


wacan 


(arise) 


in [ae-] : 




hraSor 


rather 


in [ai-] : 




tacan 


take 


macian 


make 


hare 


hare 


in [au*l : 




skrapa (n). 


scrape 


gapa (n.) 


gape 


masa (n.) 


(prate) 


in[i]: 




scateran 


scatter 


in [oa] : 




>awian 


thaw 



A: 

Passes into standard [a] , Cheshire [aa] : 

land land 

candel candle 

wandrian wander 

wanta^N.) want 



[laan'd] 

[kaan'dl] 

[waan'dur] 

[waan-t] 
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FOLK-SPEECH OF SOUTH CHESHIRE. 



Exceptions in [aa] long : 



Wessex and Norse, 


Stand. Eiiglish. 


skvakka (n.) 


squeak 


skjarr (n.) 


(timid) 


in [e] : 




}>ancian 


thank 


hand 


(liand) 


hangan 


hang 


ascan 


ashes 


wascan 


wash 


many in [o] : 




band 


hand 


mann 


man 


can (v.) 


can 


gandra 


gander 


hamm 


ham 


panne 


pan 


standen 


stand 


in [66]: 




cwam 


came 


in [u] : 




sang 


sang 


tange 


tongs 



Cheshire. 
[skwaa'k] 
[sky'aa'rkroa'] 

scarecrow 
[thengk] 
[engk'ich] handkc 

chief 
[eng] 
[es] 
[wesh] 

[ont] 

[mon] 

[kon] 

[gon'dur] 

[om] 

[pon] 

[stond] 

[koom] 

[sung] 
[tingz] 



A : or : 

Passes into standard English variously as [a] or [o] : Cheshire 
generally follows, but with many exceptions. 



fram from from 

lamb lomb lamb 

wrang wrong wrong 

Exceptions in [ai]: 

wann wonn wan 
in [u]: 

lang long long 
on gemang gemong among 

Strang strong strong 

wrang wrong wrong 



[from] 

[laam*] 

[raang*] 

[wai'n] 

[lung] 
[umung*] 
[strung] 
[rung] 





PRONUNCIATION. 




Weuex and None. 


Stand, English. 


CheMre. 


Jywang ^wong 


thong 


[thAngk-] 


sang song 


song 
A'- 


[sung] 


•8866 into standard 


English and Cheshire, 


as [oa]: 


W 


toe 


[toa-] 


m^nian 


moan 


[moa-n] 


s4re 


sore 


[soaT] 


mAwan 


mow 


[moa*] 


iceptions are in [aa] : 




fi&ni (k.) 


(fond) 


[&an'dl] fondle 


Ln [e]: 






sc4den 


shed (p. part.) 


[flhed'n] 


in [^] : 






line 


lane 


[lee-n] 


Lxi [6ou] : 






hwi 


who 


[6ou] 


tdde 


toad 


[t6oud] 


mara 


more, greater 


[moour] 


claSas 


clothes 


[kloouz] 


bdSir (n.) 


both 


[b<South] 


XI [uw] : 






n& 


no fadv.) 


Fnuwl 
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A: 



^C68 into standard EngUsh and Cheshire [oa] : 



ic 


oak 


[oa'k] 


rdd 


road 


[roa'd] 


br^ 


broad 


[broa-d] 


^captions in [au] : 






a£r(N.) 


elf, oaf 


[au-f] 


Ui[o]: 






diig 


dough 


[dof] 


him 


home 


[wom] 


lad 


loath 


[loth] 


stin 


stone 


[ston] 


daS 


oloth 


[kloth] 
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FOLK-SPEECH OF SOUTH CHESHIRK. 



Exceptions in [aa] long : 



Weuex and Norse, 


Stand. EngUtiL 


skvakka (n.) 


squeak 


skjarr (n.) 


(timid) 


in [e] : 




jTancian 


thank 


hand 


(hand) 


hangan 


hang 


ascan 


ashes 


wascan 


wash 


many in [o] : 




hand 


hand 


mann 


man 


can (v.) 


can 


gandra 


gander 


hamm 


ham 


panne 


pan 


standen 


stand 


in [60]: 




owam 


came 


in [11] : 




sang 


sang 


tango 


tongs 



CheMre, 
[skwaa-k] 
[sky'aa-rkroa'j 

scarecrow 

[thengk] 

[engk'ich] handk 
chief 

[eng] 

[es] 

[wesh] 

[ont] 

[mon] 

[kon] 

[gon-dur] 

[om] 

[pon] 

[stond] 

[koom] 

[sung] 
[tAngz] 



A : or : 

Passes mto standard EngHsh variously as [a] or [o] : Chesh 
generally follows, but with many exceptions. 



fiiun from from 

lamb lomb lamb 

wrang wrong wrong 

Exceptions in [ai]: 

wanu woim wan 
in [uj: 

lang long long 
on gemang gemong among 

Strang strong strong 

wimng wrong wrong 



[from] 

[laam*] 

[raang-] 

[wai*n] 

[liing] 
[umung*] 
[strung] 
[rung] 





PRONUNCTATION. 




WeMx and Niyru, 


Stand, English. 


ChMhire. 


>waDg ^wong 


thong 


[thAngk-] 


sang song 


song 
A'- 


[sung] 


Passes into standard English and Cheshire, 


as [oa]: 


W 


toe 


[toa-] 


nUuiian 


moan 


[moa*n] 


sire 


sore 


[soa'r] 


mivrau 


mow 


[moa*] 


Exceptions are in [aa] : 






ii&ni(K.) 

in TaI • 


(fond) 


[&an*dl] fondle 


111 [oj . 

sc^en 


shed (p. part.) 


[flhed'n] 


in [6e] : 






Une 


lane 


[lee*n] 


in [6ou] : 






hwd 


who 


[6ou] 


tide 


toad 


[t6oiid] 


mara 


more, greater 


[moour] 


claSas 


clothes 


[kloouz] 


biSir (n.) 


both 


[b6outh] 


in [uw] : 






ni 


no fadv.) 


Fnuwl 
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A: 



Passes into standard EngUsh and Cheshire [oa] : 



ic 


oak 


[oa'k] 


M 


road 


[roa*d] 


brid 


broad 


[broa-d] 


Exceptions in [au] : 






ilfr(N.) 


elf, oaf 


[au-f] 


in [o]: 






dig 


dongh 


[dof] 


him 


home 


[worn] 


lad 


loath 


[loth] 


stin 


stone 


[ston] 


claS 


cloth 


[klofch] 
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FOLK-SPEECH OF SOXTTH CHESHIBB. 



in [60]: 




Wessex and Norse. 


Stand, JSngliah, 


hal 


whole 


nan 


no (adj.) 


in [ooii] : 




an 


(one) 


in [uw] : 




ahte 


ought 



Chetkire, 

[60I] 
[noo] 

[tddoun] alone 

[uwt] 



Passes into standard English [ai] , Cheshire [ee] : 



ffleder 


father 


[fee'dhiir] 


naegel 


nail 


[nee*l] 


tfidgel 


taU 


[tee-1] 


msBgen 


main (adj.) 


[meen] 


WBBter 


water 


[wee'tur] 


Exceptions in [aa] short : 






SBcem 


acorn 


[aach'um] 


WBBter 


water 


[waat'ur] to water 


in [aa] long : 




give to drink 


waBter 


water 


[waa-ttir] 


in [ai]: 






fieder 


father 


[£ai*dhur] 


wsBter 


water 


[waiijur] 


in [e]: 






SaBterdflBg 


Saturday 


[Set-urdi] 


in [eytl, eeu] : 






tsBma (n.) 


(to empty) 


[teyum] , to pour 


Iffisest 


least 


[ley^st] 



M: 

Various, but most commonly passes into standard English [a] , 

Cheshire [aa] : 

bsBC back 

praBttig (clever) 

baeS bath 



gewasr 
bsBr 



aware 
bare 



[baak*] 

[praat'i] pretty 
[baath-] 
[uwaa*r] 
[baa*rfut] barefoot 





PRONUNCIATION. 
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Exceptions in [e] : 






Wmex and Nont. 


Stand, Engluk, 


Cheshire. 


nasdre 


adder 


[edh-ur] 


gedrian 


gather 


[gedh*ur] 


gaers 


grass 


[gres] 


thasc 


thatch 


[thech] 


in [ee]: 






dsg 


day 


[dee*] 


nuBgden 


maiden 


[mee'dn] 


in [ey] : 






teg 

in FaI • 


lay 


[ley] 


m [Oj. 
br»c 


broke 


[brok] 


net 


rat 


[rot] 


Most commonly passes 


into standard English [ee] , Cheshire [eyu, 




6eii]: 




te'dan 


lead 


[leyud] 


te'f&n 


leave 


[leyuv] 


nue'nan 


mean 


[meyiin] 


(skne'ma m.) 


scream 


[skr^eiim] 


Exceptions in [aa] short and long : 




se'nig 


any 


[aan*i] 


blffi'tan 


bleat 


[blaa-t] 


in [ahy] : 






skrskya (n.) 

in FaI * 


screech 


[skrahyk] 


maB'nig 


many 


[men*i] 


hffi'ta 


heat 


[yet] 


in[ee]: 






Bpm'dan 


spread 


[spree'd] 


hnsB'gan 


neigh 


[nee*] 


in [ey] : 






rs'dan 


read 


[reyd] 


wae'gan 

in FoV 


weigh 


[wey] 


wae'ron 


were 


[won! 



96 FOUL-SFBKH OF SOinH 

Pmsaes into Oteahiie [m] : 
WmmxamdJfi 



^^:I -:':ii 



O 

• 



nno ooa. oor\ 



AC 



te'U &4 [fiut-] 

swe'i sweat [swmat*] 

into [ai]: 

aw'd (ahftde) [ahii^] shed 

into [e]: 

d»l deal [dd, jd] 

hats heath [jeth] 

80»'5 sheath [sheth] 

into [ee]: 

d»'g day [Uer] 

hme'g irtiey [^v^'] 

sw»'t sweat [svee-t] 

into [ey]: 

d»'d deed [deyd] 

na'dl needk [nqndl] 

8Q»*p dieep [d^^TP] 

d»*p deep [deyp] 

into [eyik, e«&. eeii} : 

d»l deal [der«lj 

€B*r iaar [fer^] 

)iaer thei« [dherw] 

hvs'r whero [wepir] 

into [i]: 

>m'd thread [thiid-] 



rros-r 



imoo'^st* fle6o*ii 



] 



PBONUNCIATION. 
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E: 
Ptaees into standard English and Ciheshire [e] 



Wemx cmd None, 


Stand. EngUih, 


self 


self 


wende 


wench 


(leraean 


thrash 


ixoeptionR in [aa] : 




feocan 


fetch 


belg 


belly 


in [an] : 




wrenoe 


wrench 


in[6e]: 




leegan 


lay 


seogan 


say 


weg 


way 


eglan 


ail 


in [ey] : 




Btreht 


straight 


beam 


besom 


in[i]: 




gddan 


yield 




E- 


intoCheflhire [aij: 




cnedan 


knead 


wenian 


wean 


into [e] : 




geeten 


eaten 


into [ee] : 




breean 


break 


blegan 


Main 


segel 


sail 


tredan 


tread 


into [ey] : 




gdegen 


lain 


into [eytL, Ml, eeti] : 


1 
1 


wefim 


weave 



Cheikire. 
[sd] 
[wensh] 
[thresh] 

[feuMsh*] 
[baal'i] 

[rau'nsh] 

pee-] 
[see*] 
[wee*] 
[ee-1] 

[streyt] 
[beyziim] 

[yil-d] 



[naitl] 
[wai*n] 

[et-n] 

[bree'k] 
[blee*n] 
[see'l] 
[tree'd] 

peyn] 

[w6e*fiv] 
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into [i] : 




Wtuex imd None, 
feSer 
stede 


Stand. EngtiUk. 
feather 
stead 



[fidh-ur] 
[stid-] 



Passes into standard English [ee] , Cheshire [ey] : 



hk 


he 


[ey] 


^ 


thee 


[dhey] 


f(&dan 


feed 


[feyd] 


grene 


green 


fereyn] 


st^e 


steel 


[Bteyl] 


8c6te 


sheet 


[sheyt] 


Exceptions in [ee] : 






c^pan 


keep 


[kee'p] 


in [ai]: 






g^ 


ye 

E': 


[yai-] 


Passes into Cheshire [ey] 


• 




hehSe 


height 


[eyt] 


ndd 


need 


[neyd] 


hel 


heel 


[eyl] 


Ut 


here 


[eyilr] 


Exceptions in [ahy] : 






Uh 


high 


[ahy] 


xxOx 


nigh 
EA- 


[nahy] 


into Cheshire [ey] : 






fleagan 


flay 


[fley] 


into [an]: 






geapian 


gape 
EA: 


[gau-p] 


into Cheshire [aa] : 






wearm 


warm 


[waa'rm] 


dearr 


dare 


[daa'r] 
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into [ai] : 






Wuta cmd None. 


8iand. EnqUOi. 


Chuhirt, 


haalf 


hfAi 


[ai-f] 


into [aa] : 






eealf 


CAlf 


[kau-f] 


eaU 


all 


[au-] 


feallan 


1^11 


[&U-] 


wftall 


wall 


[wau'] 


into [e]: 






feaht 


fought (pret.) 


[fet] 


feallen 


fallen 


[fel-n] 


into [ee]: 






hAalf 


half 


[ee-f] 


geafc 


gate 


[gee-t] 


into [&f\ : 






eahta 


eight 


[eyt] 


into [oa] : 






geard 


yard 


[yoa-rd] 


sweard 


(rind) 


[soa'rd] rind, sward 


geam 


yam 


[yoa-m] 


into [uw] : 






feaht 


fought (p. part.) 


[fuwtn] 


heald 


hold 


[uwd] 


oeald 


cold 


[kuwd] 


sealde 


sold 


[suwd] 


tealde 


told 


[tuwd] 


healp 


holp (= helped) 
EA'- 


[uwp] 


Passes into Cheshire 


[ahy]: 




eage 


eye 


[ahy] 


into [e] : 






heafod 


head 


[yed] 


into [ey] : 






edge 


eye 


[eyn] eyes 


sceadan 


shed 


[sheyd] 


into [eyfi] : 






hleipan 


leap 


[leyiip] 



into [uw] : 






WuMx and None, 


Stand. JBngluh. 


Chetkire. 


he^wan 


hew 


[yuw] 


fSsiwa 


few 
EA': 


[fyuw] 


Pm8m into Cheshire [f 


la]: 




neir 


nigher 


[naaT] 


into [e]: 






deiid 


dead 


[jed] 


deaf 


deaf 


Uef] 


teim 


team 


[efaem] 


seam 


seam 


[shem] 


ce^ 


efaeiHP 


[chep] 


ieiS 


death 


[jeth] 


into [ee] : 






gniX 


gieat 


[greet] 


sli^A 


straw 


[stree-] 


mihgebar 


nd^boar 


[nee*bar] 


into [eyil, iytl, M] : 






leaf 


kaf 


Peyif] 


team 


team 


[teyibn] 


beam 


(tree) 


[beyibn] beam 


beto 


bean 


[beyto] 


into [o]: 






mtf 


ebtaf 


[*ol] 


into [oa] : 






Wdb 


looee 
BI. 


rioa-s] 


iM^ lti#]: 






iMiV^> 


wqr 


:»»: 


MWIilV>0 


nH» 


"rwTtT 


Wte v^^ 


EI: 


>«: 









^ 



Itfil 
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EO- 




into Chefihire [60] : 






Weuex and None, 


Stand. English. 


Cheshire. 


neowe 


new 


[nyoo] 


into [uw] : 






eowe 


ewe 
EO: 


[yuw] 


Passes into Cheshire 


[aa]: 




leomian 


learn 


[laa*m] 


geonder 


yonder 


[yaan'diir] 


into [an] : 






beorma 


barm 


[bau-rm] 


into [ey] : 






beorht 


bright 


[breyt] 


into [u] : 






soeolde 


should 


[shud] 


geong 


young 
EO'- 


[yung] 


into Cheshire [e] : 






hedpe 


hip (berry) 


[ep] 


into [ey] : 






beo 


bee 


[bey] 


fleoga 


fly 


[fley] 


preo 


three 


[threy] 


deora 


dear, deer 


[deyur] 


into [i] : 






deofol 


devil 


[divl] 


le6gan 


Ue (fib) 


pig-] 


into [oa] : 






leosan 


lose 


[loa*z] 


eower 


your 


[yoa*r] 


into [60] : 






heo 


(she) 


[60] 


ceowan 


ohew 


[choo] 


breowan 


brew 


[broo] 
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EO': 

Passes into Cheshire [ahy] : 
Weaex and If one. Stand. BngUih. 



>e6h 




thigh 


into [e]: 






beot 




beat (prei 


into [ey]: 






leoht 




hght 


fe6htan 




fight 


be6n 




be 


beor 




beer 


into [oa]: 






eow 




you 


into [66]: 






treow 




true 


treowC 




truth 
EY- 


into Cheshire 


[ey]: 




dejrja (n.) 




die 


steypa (n.) 




steep (y.) 
EY: 


into Cheshire 


[A]: 




treysta (n.) 




trust 



Cheshire. 

[thahy] 

[bet] 

[leyt] 

[feyt] 
[bey] 
[beyur] 

[yoa-] 

[troo] 
[trooth] 



[dey] 
[steyp] 



[trust] 



I- 



Passes into Cheshire [ahy] : 

Mgadaeg Friday 



nigon 

into [ai] : 
scire 

into [e] : 
sinu 

into [ey] : 
stigel 
I'ise 



nme 

shire 

sinew 

stile 
these 



[frahydi] 
[nahyn] 

[shai*r] 

[sen*u] 

[steyl] 
[dheyz] 



:k H" 



it 
itto'o' 




|1) into 'akr- : 






It 


I 


— ^ ■— 


Htpu 


fe 


■^' ^ -^ 


eOd 


cftS 


(SSWt^IuIi 


bind 


ybii 


^UnaiT 


findsii 


tel 


l^i?^ 


gnndm 


gSBli 


jta&CTT 


(2) into [€yi 






niht 


m^Bi 


^ ^ ^ 


rib 


KhK 


4» ^ •* 


vOit 


•» s. 


^ ^ ^ 


gefdh^ 


li^ 


3«T5' 


Wilde 


wild 


!^"«y^ 


Wind 

9 


villi 


wttittd^ 


^^^^eptions in [m] : 






cwic 


ctm^k-^am 


[sfcvaach] 


^[e]: 






Umpa (k.) 




£lem*bdr] limber 


^tigrap 


j«* 


[ster^p] 


Silillip 


^*^^iiy in [i] : 






wicce 


witch 


[wieh-] 


s^inlc 


such 


[sich*] 


behindan 


behind 


[hihin-t] 


^isiel 


thistle 


[fis-l] 


^istrandiBg 


yesterday 


[yis-tiiidee*] 


^^^ [u]: 






'wiUan 


wiU 


rwull 



X 
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r- 

Passes into standard English [ei] , Cheshire [ahy] : 

Weatex and None, Stand. BngUih. Cheshire. 

sioan sigh [sahyk] 

tima time [tahym] 

writan write [rahyt] 

Exceptions in [e] : 

bitel beetle {bet-1] 

r: 



Passes into standard 


English [ei] , 


Cheshire [ahy] or [ey] 


(1) into [ahy]: 






gelic 


like 


[lahyk] 


fff 


five 


[fiJiyv] 


Iff 


life 


[lahyf] 


mfl 


mile 


[mahyl] 


mfn 


mine 


[mahyn] 


spfr 


spire 


[spahy*iir] 


is 


ice 


[ahys] 


(2) into [ey] : 






wii 


wide 


[weyd] 


wtf 


wife 


[weyf] 


hwfl 


while 


[weyl] 


die 


ditch 


[deych] 


wie 


(town), 


-wioh [-weych] 


win 


wine 


[weyn] 


wis 


wise 


[weyz] 


Exceptions in [ai] : 






wir 


wire 


[waiT] 


in [u] : 






wifinan 


woman 


[wum-fin] 



0- 
Here Cheshire almost miiversaUy follows standard Enf 
We need only notice two words in [uw] : the latter of these is 
used with [6o] and [oa*] : thus [st6o*ln] and [stoa*n] . 
scofian shove [shuwv] 

stolen stolen [stuwn] 





0: 


Avrx^* 


8866 into Gheehire [aa] : 




"^euex and Norm. 


Stand. EngUih. 


CKuhire. 


croft 


croft 


[kraaf't] 


oropp 


crop 


[kraap*] 


plot 


plot (piece of ground) [gres'flaat] grass 






plot 


into [o]: « 






hors 


horse 


[OS] 


into [60]: 






gold 


gold 


[g6old] 


swollen 


swollen 


[swoo'ln] 


bord 


board 


[boo-urd] 


into [u]: 




% 


wolde 


would 


[wud] 


into [uu] before r : 






for 


for 


[fuur] 


)K)m 


thorn 


[thuum] 


into [uw]: 






brohte 


brought 


[bruwt] 


]H>hte 


thought 


[thuwt] 


debtor 


daughter 


[duwtilr] 


boUa 


bowl 


[buw] 


bolt 


bolt 


[buwt] 


holpen 


holpen 


[uwpn] 
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06r6 (n.) 



0: 



girth 



[goth] 



0'. 

CI) into standard English [00] , Cheshire [60] : 
S06 shoe [shoo] 

scola school [skoo] 

hwosta (cough) [60s] 

(2) into standard English [u] , Cheshire [u] : 
in6dor mother [mudh*ur] 

monandseg Monday [mun'di] 

6)ier other [udh*ur] 
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Exception in [uw] : 






Wessex cmd Norse. Stand. EngUsh. 


ChtMre, 


goma 


(jaws) 
0': 


[guwm] gam 


(1) Passes into standard English [us] or [oo] , Cheshire [oo] : 


boo 


book 


[book] 


toe 


took 


[took] 


bog 


bough 


[boo] 


plog 


plough 


[ploo] 


genog 


enough 


[unoo*] 


pol 


pool 


[poo] 


stol 


stool 


[stoo] 


fot 


foot 


[foot] 


rot 


root 


[root] 


(2) Cheshire [u] : 






god 


good 


[g^d] 


blod 


blood 


[blud] 


stod 


stood 


[stud] 


gedon 


done 


[dun] 


sot 


soot 


[sut] 


Exception in [uw] : 






b6g 


bough 
U- 


[buw] 


Passes into Cheshire [u] 


« 
• 




lufa 


love 


[luv] 


cuman 


come 


[kum] 


butere 


butter 


[but'ur] 


Exceptions in [aay] : 






sugu 


sow (animal) 


[saay] 


in [o]: 






)>uma 


thumb 


[thom] 


in [oou] [uu] : 






duru 


door 


[doour], [duu] 


in [uw] : 






fogol 


fowl 


[fuwl] 





PBONUNCIATION. 
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(1) Occasionally passes 


U: 

into standard English [on] , Cheshire [aay] : 


Wtmx and Notm. 


Stand. English, 


Cheshire, 


hnnd 


hound 


[aaynd] 


grand 


gronnd 


[graaynd] 


gesnnd 


sound (adj.) 


[saaynd] 


rust 


rust 


[raayst] * 


(2) More commonly into Cheshire [&] : 




foU 


fall 


[fal] 


fiinden 


found 


[fAnd] 


gmnden 


ground (part.) 


[grihi] 


wnnden 


wound (part.) 


[win] 


dnst 


dust 


[dust] 


Exceptions in [o] : 






bnrh 


borough, burrow 


[borii] 


corsian 


curse 


[kos] 


wurB 


worth 


[woth] 


in [oa] : 






ondem 


(afternoon) 


[oa*ndtir] 


in [60]: 






pnllian 


pull 


[p6o] 


\xa\i 


through 


[thr6o] 



U'- 



Puses into standard English [on] , Cheshire [aay] : 



<A 


cow 


[kaay] 


fu 


thou 


[dhaay] 


abutan 


about 


[ubaay t] * 


Exceptions in [aa] : 






ore 


our 


[aaT] 


in[u]: 






da& 


dove 


[dAv] 


sdgan 


suck 


[sAk] 


onb^fan 


above 


[ubuv] 



* Woids marked Ihiu are heard eqnally often with the Bound of [uw]. It must be 
^OQe in mind, also, that many others map take the latter sound, which is, neTertheless, * 
Ptobtbly an hmbTatioD. 
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in [uw] : 






Westex and Norte, 


Stand. EngUth, 


Che^tre. 


bdgan 


bow (v.) 

U': 


[buw] 


Passes into standard English [ou] , Cheshire [aay] : 


f&l 


(foul) 


[&ay] ,* ugly 


brun 


brown 


[braayn]* 


dun 


down 


[daayn] 


bus 


house 


[aays] 


mus 


mouse 


[maays] * 


mu8 


mouth 


[maayth]'*' 


clut 


olout 


[klaayt] 


Bxoeptions in [aaw] : 






sour 


shower 


[shaaw-iir] 


in [60] : 






bAS (n.) 


booth 


[b6odh] 


in [4] : 






iis 


us 


[Az] 


in [uw]: 






buc 


(bucket) 


[buwk] 


rum 


room 
Y- 


[ruwm] 


Passes into Cheshire [ahy] : 




dryge 


dry 


[drahy] 


iyg« 


lie (fib) 


pahy] 


into [i] : 






iyg« 


lie (fib) 


Pig-] 


bysig 


busy 
Y: 


[biis-i] 


Passes into Cheshire [ahy] : 




byogan 


buy 


[baby] 


mynd 


mind 


[mahynd] 



Woids aAikcd 



prAikblyui 



Ihw M* iMMil •qwOIj oflMi Willi Um mmud of [mwy It mm 
olhM» aMjr lak« the lattar muMi, whidi li, aevvHlM 





FKOKUNGIATION. 




into [e] : 






IftmxanyiNone. 


SUimd, EngUOk 


Cheshire, 


dynt 


(blow) dint 


[dent] 


awyrgan 


worry 


[weri] 


into [ey] : 






gecynd 


kind (subs.) 


[ky'eynd] 


into [i]: 






Bwylc 


such 


[sich'] 


scylf 


shelf 


[Rhil-fj 


•tryndel 


trandle 


[trin-dl] 


into [o] : 






wyna 


worse 


[wos] 


fyrsta 


first 


[fost] 


into [A] : 






dysig 


(foolish) dizzy 


[dAz-i] 


Passes into Chenhire [ahy] : 




scy* 


sky 


[skahy] 


ah/rian 


hire 


[ahytir] 


into [ey] : 






hwy' 


why 


[wey] 


^ 


kine 


[ky'ey] 


)>re6ty'ne 


thirteen 
Y': 


[thuurteyn] 


P*88e8 into Cheshire [ahy] : 




^ 


fire 


[fahyiir] 


aito [ey] : 






ly's 


lice 


[leys] 


nay's 


mice 


[meys] 
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IL-ROMANCE. 

Words derived from the Romance languages will be found 
S^erally to follow the pronunciation of standard English within 
toe limits of the principles laid down in the " General View " above. 
^ list for the most purt contains words in which the pronuncia- 
tion is irregular, though a few representative words which are quite 

s 
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regularly pronounced have been added. The arrangem^it is by 
the vowel-sound of the accented syllable in each word. F. indicates 
French; A.F., Anglo-French; O.F., Old French. 



Bomance. 


Stand. Englith. 


ChedUre, 


chacier (o.f.) 


(chase) catch 


[ky'ech] 


mail (o.F.) 


mall(et) 


[man*] 


chaiere (a.f.) 


chair 


[cheyur, cbie'iir] 


hairon (o.f.) 


heron 


[yaa*m] 


maistre (o.f.) 


master 


[mes'tur] 


canal (f.) 


canal 


[kunel-] 


dance (a.f.) 


dance 


[dai'ns] 


napperon (f.) 


apron 


[aap'um] 


pover (a.f.) 


poor 


[p6o*ur] 


jay (a.f.) 


jay 


[jee-] 


agr^er (f.) 


agree 


[ligrey] 


recompense (o.f.) 


recompense 


[rik-umpens] 


telegraph 


telegraph 


[taal-igraaft] 


c^l6ri (f.) 


celery 


[saal'uii] 


peler (f.) 


peel 


[pil-] 


sengle (a.f.)* 


single 


[sengg-1] 


herbe (a.f.) 


(grass) herb 


[yaa-rb] 


ref^rer (f.) 


refer 


[rifor-] 


clerge (a.f.) 


clergy 


[klaa-rji] 


mesure (a.f.) 


measure 


[miz-ur] 


flur (a.f.) 


flower 


[flaaw-ur] 


aqueyuter (a.f.) 


acquaint 


[iikwey-nt] 


cheys (a.f.) 


choice 


[cheys] 


niece (a.f.) 


niece 


[neys] 


rinser (o.f.)- 


rinse 


[rens] 


brise (f.) 


breeze 


[breyz] 


citeme (f.) 


cistern 


[ses-tum] 


pocher (o.f.) 


poach (= rob) 


[puwch] 


(soc (f.)) 


(ploughshare) 


[siik] 


boillir (a.f.) 


boil 


[beyl] 


point (a.f.) 


point 


[peynt] 


spolier (o.f.) 


spoil 


[speyl] 


concombre (f.) 


cucumber 


[kaay-kiimbfir] 



* I giTO •engU as Aiiglo>Freiich, although not menUoDed in Miaa Skeat's Word-litL 
CotgmTe giTOB " SengU, lingle," and in ILK. we hare the tame fonn, e,g., " hitwene tengU 
and ungUr—Fim Ptoiman, Au 10. «0. 



PRONUNCIATION. 
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Romance, 
corde (a.f.) 
confort (a.f.) 
clos (a.f.) 

cote (A.F.) 

fol (a.f.) 
route (f.) 
houe (f.) 
rooler (a.f.) 
alower (a.f.) 
vuu (a.f.) 
moule (f.) 
eours (a.f.) 
discours (f.) 
doute (f.) 
qniete (a.f.) 
fruit (a.f.) 
pulpite (o.f.) 
esquier (a.f.) 
escurel (o.f.) 



Stand, EngUsK, 
cord 
comfort 
close 
coat 
fool 

route, rut 
hoe 
roll 
aUow 
vow 
mould 
course 
discourse 
doubt 
quiet 
fruit 
pulpit 
squire 
squirrel 



Cheshire, 
[koa'rd] 
[kuwmfart] 
[kloos, klos] 
[koonit] 
[foo] 
[raayt] 
[uw] 
[ruwl] 
[ulaay] 
[vuw] 
[muwld] 
[koo'urs] 
[disk6o'urs3 
[daayt] 

[kwai'ut, kwai't] 
[fr6ot] 
[pil-pit] 
[skwai'r] 
[skweril] 



IIL-MISCBLLANEOUS. 
This list contains such words as cannot be included under the 
two preceding heads. As in many cases the origin of these words 
is disputed or unknown, I follow the example of Mr. A. J. EUis in 
referring them only to standard English. The arrangement is by 
towels as in the case of the Romance words. 

^f^nd. Englith. Cheshire, Stand, English. Cheshire, 

maggot [mai'gut] notch [naach*] a cog 

pour [paawur, puwur] 

(bed)gown [bed-gin] 
duck (to bend [duwk] 



dairy 


[dee-ri] 


skate 


[skeyt] 


tiny 


[tee-ni] 


splint 


[splen-t] 


load 


[16o-ud] 


roam 


[rau-m] 


nod 


[nM] 


flop 


[fl^P] 


moider (to 


[mey-dhur] 


confuse) 




loop 


[luwp] 



down) 
curd 
hurry 
scurry 
punch 
hunch 
hustle 



[krAd] 
[or-i] 
[skor-i] 
[pau'nsh] 
[au-nsh, au'nzh] 
[is*l] to move along 
the ground 
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Before closing this chapter, I mnst briefly explain the system of 
pronunciation which I have employed in the examples given in the 
Grammar and Glossary. This system is one which I have myself 
used for many years in writing dialectal words. It makes no pre- 
tensions to scientific accuracy, but it will, I think, be useful in 
giving an idea of the sound of the dialect to those who are not 
familiar with the Glossic system. 

Consonants are represented as in literary English. H is retained 
though silent, because, if omitted, many words would be obscured 
beyond recognition; thus, ai would never suggest how to one 
unfamiliar with the dialect. Silent gh is often retained for the 
same reason. 

Of the vowel symbols, the following are those which need 
explanation. The rest are as in standard English. 

A represents the sound of at as in pair^ but is only used before 
consonants other than r. Glossic [ae*]. 

Ah represents long a, as in baa. 

Ai represents at, almost as in aisU ; French, at ; German, tn ; 
Glossic, [aay]. 

Ay represents a, as in claim (e.g., Ayhe, Alice). Occasionally 
I have used a-e (e.g., elabe, to stick) and a (e.g., chdvim) 
for this sound. 

Ee represents ee, as in seen. It also represents the diphthong 
i + ee\ in Glossic, [6e]. 

Ei^ ey represent the diphthong e (as in net) + ee; Glossic, [aey] . 

I, (H are used for the intermediate diphthong, explained above, 
under [Ahy] . The spelling of standard English is here 
in every case adhered to. 

Oo has the peculiar diphthongal sound heard in S. Lancashire 
and Cheshire ; Glossic, [60] . 

Ow is used for the diphthong u (as provincially pronounced) + 
00; Glossic, [uuw]. The symbol ou is in dialectal words, 
reserved for the ordinary English ou ; Glossic, [aaw] . 

U has the deep Midland pronunciation. 
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THE INDEFINITE ARTICLK 

Thb indefinite article is a or an,* A is used before both consonants 
and vowels, an only before vowels; e.g., a mon [a mon] ; a every- 
dee cooat [a ev'ridee* koo'ut] ; an hour [un aawur] ; an awvish 
trick [on au'vish trik*] . No fixed rule can be given for the use of 
a and an before vowels. An is unfrequent, and before most words 
quite impossible. It occurs generally before [u, uw, u] ; e.g.^ an owd 
yowth [iin uwd yuwth] ; an ugly mug [un &g*li miig] ; an accamt 
[on aky'aaynt] . This seems to arise from the wish to avoid an 
awkward hiatus between two similar vowels, a being practically 
equivalent to [u] . Hence in the cases where n has fallen off from 
the article and been prefixed to the following word, the larger pro- 
portion of such words will be found to begin with an u sound. See 
chapter on Pronunciation, under N. 

THE DEFINITE ARTICLE. 

The different forms of the definite article in use are th' hard 
[th], fA' soft [dh] , the [dhu] , and thee [dhgg] . 

Of these the three first are used throughout the district : thee 1 
have only met at Norbury, Bickley, and the immediately surrounding 
district. ** Oo i' thee cellar an' fatch thee beer for thee men," [goa* 
i|dh^ sel'ur un faach* dh^g b^eur fur dh^g men] . 



*I cannot foUow Miss Jaduon*8 example in denying the existence of an indefinite 
utide an, and writing the n in all such instances as seem to prove the contrary at the 
bigiiuung of the next word, e.g., a nour, a now/. The n in such cases is nerer part of the 
awoad word, or we should be able to speak of " four fumr«," ** a stupid natef" which is 
qoito impossible either in Shropshire or Cheshire. Words like notod^ nwieU, nunkat, 
MVcr, StCf are genuine cases of ** procthesis/' for we can speak of " my tiowd nuneU "(= mine 
old ttndeX 
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The [dhu] is common with all speakers, and seems to be rapidly 
superseding all other forms ; e.g.^ one scarcely ever hears tk' [th] 
from persons under twenty years of age. TK [dh] holds its own a 
httle better. But the [dhu] , though more frequent with younger 
people, is freely used by the oldest speakers of the dialect I have 
conversed with. 

The general rule regulating the use of the soft and hard th is 
that the soft th is used before a vowel, th^hard th before a con- 
sonant: '*Tak th' bowk i' tK haise" [Taak*)th buwk i)dh aays]. 
But to this rule the exceptions are not few. I have heard "i' tk' 
oon'* [i)th 6o*n] = in the oven; and the soft th before a consonant is 
fairly frequent in the more southern part of my district. It seems 
generally to occur before a liquid : *' gooin* for th' letters " [g6o*in 
fiir)dh let'iirz] ; " My name's upo' th' register " [Mi nai*m)z {ipd)dh 
rej'istxir] . 

The definite article is sometimes omitted altogether. "(The) 
pon wunna stond theer " [Pon wu)nu stond dheytir] ; " Binna y6 fur 
takkin' (the) chilt wi* y6." It may always be omitted before same, 
** Tha't gooin* same road as thy fayther." 

SUBSTANTIVES. 

CASB. 

The genitive case is formed as in literary English: e.g., the 
lad^t hat ; tlie lade' hats ; the mm's dinner ; the Um'e cloak [dhu 
laas*iz kloa*k]. 

There are two exceptions to this rule. 

(1) The plural noun/oUs [foa*ks] forms its genitive as foUa'ee 
[foa'ksiz]: #.5^., ''The rain will wet the folks' bonnets" becomes 
with us [Dhii ree*n)l wet dhii foa^ksLs bon*its] . 

(^) The pronoun it remains unchanged in the genitive. [See 
Possessive Pronouns.] This is the only genuine example of the 
uninflected Genitive in the dialect. 

The standard English Genitive with of is frequently represented 
by a compound subsuntive, #^., skipiHrn-comfr ^ship-inkaa-mur] 
= the comer of the cowhouse; pt^^-woir^ncto [pig*stahj*waa*- 
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brik's] = briokB of the pigsty walL This oompoiind form is also 
used even when the first substantive is accompanied by an attribute. 
Thus we may say "Hoo's gone TsSnd the middle ahippin comer*' 
[6o)z gon raaynd dhfi mid'l shipdn kaa*miir] = round the comer of 
the middle cowhouse. More carefdl speakers would say here [raaynd 
dha kauinur d Sht. mid'l ship'in] ; and generally it may be laid 
down that when precision and definiteness are required the genitive 
with of is used. 

When the noun in the genitive has an attributive adjunct, the $ 
of the genitive is tacked on to the adjunct rather than to the noun 
to which it properly applies.* " That's Mester Shaw o' Bickley's 
boss*' [Dhaat}8 Mes'tur Shau* u Bik*li)z os] ; '* I've just seen Jim 
Dutton, him as went to 'Meriky's weife" [Ahy)v j&st seyn Jim* 
Ddt'n, im uz went tu Mer*iki)z weyf] = the wife of Jim Dutton, 
the man who went to America. 

The substantives manner^ way, road take an a after the indeter- 
minate preposition o' [u] , which may represent either on or of ; e.g., 
o' this manners [t dhis maan'&rz] ; o' that roads [u dhaat* roa'dz] . 

NXJlfBBB. 

The plural is generally formed as in standard English (a) by 
adding [s] to the singular of substantives ending in a sharp mute : 

cat psy'aat*] cats [ky'aat*s] 

mop [mop] mops [mops] 

(b) by adding [z] to the singular of substantives ending in a 
flat mute, a liquid, or a vowel : 

lad [laad'] lads [laad'z] 

buU [bdl] bulls [bAlz] 

tree [trey] trees [treyz] 

(c) by adding [iz] to the singular of substantives ending in a 
sibilant or palatal sound : 

church [chuurch] churches [chuu'rchiz] 

wasp [waap's] wasps [waap'siz] 



* Compaie atondard KngHith, Tke Queen qf BnglandTe throne. 
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(d) by changing the final/ in words of pure En g l iflh origin into 

Tee [vb] : 

oalf [kan-f ] calves [kaa'vs] 

wife [weyf] wives [weyvz] 

Exceptions are: 

sheaf [shof] sheaves [sho&] 

oaf [aa*f ] [aa*&] 

(e) by vowel-change : 

man [mon] men [men] 

goose [g6os] geese [geys] 

mouse [maays] mice [meys] 

to which add : 

cow [ky*aaw, ky*aay] kine [ky'ey] 

This [ky*ey] is a Norihem fiarm» preserving the A.8. c}f\ fiton 
which the standard English km$ is Canned as a donUe plural. 

Plurals in iiare: 

eye [ahy] eyes [epi^ 

house [aaws, aays] houses [aaw*m, aay*xn] 

nest [neyst] nests [Dejxn] 

pea [pee*] peas [pee-n] 

shoe [shcMO] shoes [shoon] 

toe [toa*] toes [toa-n] 

Double plurals are (1) in -4 and -a : 

knee [nej] knees [n^zn] 

< i> in -#r and -« : 

chad [ckahjil] diildraD [ehil^d&m] 

A«& nMm became in the Konhem dxaleets of the fourteen 
<Mntuiy iMi^. Henoe [dnl'd&ni] is a Based Northem and 10 
Uandfenn. 

PMpositkmal <!<m{icn(iids take tiie plural mgn at the end, 

FtaralS t/t Wr4tS tH «4BL — Substantms ■w**^^^ in -M drop t 
u and tih^' |4iiml i$ ih^n i^^^lar^ fercMid in «: &b1, /«n«; era 
i vrnf f m s pmHk jMliw ,><m^tV So!im<ixnMis; « is uaed instead of -A, ti 
i>Mmll bMng t {mkiv^ «ibilaara: beasi -W^tet] , beuts |Ued8H 
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Flarals of words in -Ct. — Substantives ending in -ct also 
drop the t in forming the plnral : act, aes ; fact, faa [fiaak's]. 

Plural sabstantives of singular form are hroih^ browis, and the 
like: €,§,, A toothry broth ; Them browis. 

Uany substantives take no plural sign, as hilherry, batten, thrave : 
1^., a fyow bilberry [fi fyuw bil'buri] . 

Sabstantives of tims, weight, measure, or number, remain un- 
changed in the plural: four month, twelve score, seven pound 
[pawnd] , three /oot [f&t] , a thousand brick, a toothry pipe [pahyp] , 
forty cheese, a dozen herrin^ [er'in] • 

Collective nouns are: lot, mess, power, ruck, sight [seyt], sess, 
vast, jel, abundation, bung; with those in -tie or -le, representing the 
'M of standard English : the most conmion of these are : appemtle, 
baskfitle, bucketle, cantle, hantle, mouthle, pooketle, spoontle, 
tabble, wisketle, for which see Glossary. 

OENDBB. 

There is little peculiar in the formation of gender in the 
Cheshire dialect. The following forms are noteworthy : 

unde [njbigk'l] aunt [naan't] 

ram [tAp] ewe [yuw] 

male ferret [ob] female ferret [jil*] 

boar [brau'n] sow [saay] 

lad [laad'j [laas*], [wensh] 

Neither hoy nor girl is used in the dialect. [Laad'z un wen*shiz] 
^ the most usual correlatives ; but [laas'iz] is occasionally so used. 
[^^^*] or [laas'i] is a conmion name for a dog. 

widower [wid-fi] widow [wid'u] 

^P« 4.S. widow-a ) _^„^ widow-e ) ^ 

vmasc. ^lem. 

wudow-a * wudow-e ) 

For the sake of distinction we often say [wid'u mon] and [wid*u 
^^•^] respectively ; see below. 

wizard [wich-mon] witch [wich'] 

^ old feminine suffix -ster survives in huckster [dk'stiir] , which 
^ of the oommon gender. 
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Gender is sometimes denoted by oomposition, bat this only for 
emphasis or distinction. The qualifying word is nsually put firsts 
as [doa*raabit] ; [kok'spaajur] , a cock-sparrow; [dog-foks] ; [mon*- 
-saa-rvunt] . But the words [mon, fel'u, chaap*, wim-fin, wensh] 
usually follow the word which they qualify, as : 

[saa-rvtotfr" I [saa-rvflnt/^*"! 

(chaap'J (^wensh J 

[uk-stfirJ ™f ^1 [Ak'stur-wum'un] 

(fel'uJ 

ADJECTIVES. 

The following are the most frequent adjectival terminations used 
in the dialect. It will be seen that Anglo-Saxon terminations 
greatly predominate : 

L-ANGLO-SAXON SUFFIXES. 

en: [wudu] wooden. But this termination is largely discarded, 
and substantive forms used instead : as [u ledh*ur boks] , a 
leathern box. Many Past Participles in en are used as adjectives : 
[staaTvn] , starved, sensitive to cold ; [bau'sn] , burst, big ; 
[stok-n] , stuck, stunted. 

fold, [fuwld] : [toofuwld] , twofold ; [threyfuwld] , threefold ; 
[maan*ifuwld] , manifold. 

full, very common : [gy*aa*rdful] , guardfnl, careful ; [koo-thfol] , 
coothfull, full of cold ; [mes-turful] , masterful 

ish is affixed to adjectives and substantives, and signifies " partaking 
somewhat of the quality indicated by '* the substantive or ad- 
jective : [gud-ish] , goodish ; [baadish] , baddish ; [smaa-rtish] , 
smartish. 

less may be added to almost any substantive, as in literary English, 
to denote the lack of the substance or quality denoted thereby : 
[eydliis] , heedless ; [ky^airlis] , careless. 

like : [laadlahyk] or [laadlahyk] . lad like, boyish. 

\j : [winiiXrli] , wiut^eriy ; [womli] , home-like« 

some, frvquent: [aan^sihn], handsome; [doa-s^uon] , doe-some, 
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thriving; [buk*sum] , buxom ; [lis -urn], lissome; [raangg'lsum] , 
wranglesome, fond of wrangling ; [kwaarilsum] , quarrelsome. 

ward, [flrd, urt, ut]: [forut], forward; [ok-urd], awkward. 
Sometimes wards : as, [dhu baak'urts roa*d] , the backwards road. 

y may be added to almost any verb, substantive, or adjective, with 
a similar meaning to that of ish above : e.g.^ [waangg-i] , totter- 
ing, from [waangg*u] , to totter ; [tree'kli] , daubed with treacle : 
[grey-ni] , greenish. 

Present and Past Participles are frequently used as adjectives, 
especially in compounds: [med'hn] , meddlesome; [ahy laaTnt] , 
high-learnt, well-educated. See en above. 

II.— ROMANCE SUFFIXES, 
able: |Mm*furtubl], comfortable; [feytiibl], fightable, ready to fight, 
nd (and nt for nd), rare : [jok'unt] , jocund ; [raaynd] , round, 
nt, rare : [pee'shunt] , patient ; [imp'idunt] , impudent. 
0U8 : [bliis'turus] , blusterous, stormy. 

COMPARISON. 

The degrees of comparison are formed in er and est, st. More 
[m6our] and most [m6o-ist] are comparatively little employed even 
with polysyllables. 

Superlatives in st are common : e.g.^ " the big'st liar" [dhu 
Ijigst lahyur] ; " the cob'st mon" [dhu kobst mon] ; " the wonder- 
Mtt manner" [dhu wiin-durfuls maan'ur]. This form also obtains 
in North Shropshire, though it is not mentioned by Miss Jackson. 
Mr. Elworthy gives it for West Somerset in the case of adjectives 
finding in ejit. The is very often omitted in the Superlative: 
"That's (the) best road," [Dhaat)s best roa'd] . 

Double comparisons occasionally occur. Moor Uker, [moo'ur 
lahykur] = more like, or more likely^ is common. Moor better, 
[moo'ur bet'ur] ; lesser, [les'ur] ; wosser, [wos*ur] for worse are also 
i^eari C£ Tempest, L ii. 19 : ''more better than Prospero." AcU 
^f Apostles, xxvi 6 : " the most straitest sect of our rehgion." 

The Inteneifi^ Comparative, which in standard English is 
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expressed by all the before the adjective or adverb compared, is 
often expressed in this dialect by adding of aw (= of all) after the 
comparativa " I shall do it moor of aw" [ahy)shl doo it mocor 
uv au*] = I shall do it all the more. 

Than after the comparative is expressed not only by than^ 
[dhun] , but by till, [til] ; tan, [tun] ; t*n, [tn] . Each of these 
four forms may also be used to express the conjunction till. 
" Better than nowt," [bet*ur dhun nuwt] ; ** Ton's noo strunger HU 
tother," [Ton)z n6o strungg'ur til tudh'ur] ; " moor t'n a little/' 
[m6o*ur)tn u liti]. The adjective different is in this dialect treated as 
a comparative, inasmuch as it is followed by than, tiU, &a, instead 
of from, as in standard English. " Hey go's to a different market 
than mey," [ey goz tu u difrunt maa*rkit dhun mey] . This 
construction seems to arise from its similarity in meaning to other. 

The Absolute Superlative, expressed in standard English by 
placing the adverb very before the Superlative {e.g., the very best), 
is sometimes expressed in Cheshire by only. ** The only best thing 
for yo an' mey to do, is to be thinkin' abowt ur latter end :" [Dhu 
oanli best thing* fur yoa' un mey tu doo, is tu bi thingk'in ubuwt 
ur laat'ur end] . This usage seems to be the genuine descendant of 
the Old English and Shaksperean construction of one with the 
Superlative. The following examples are borrowed from Dr. 
Morris' Outlines of English Accidence : 

I am oon the fayreste. — Chaucer's Troyltu and Cryseide, c. v. i. 
Lawe is one the best. — Gower's Confessio Amantis, iii. 189. 
For thys is one the moste symie. — Robert of Brunne, p. 6. 
One the wisest prince. — Shak. Henry VIIL, ii. 4. 

The Comparison of Equality is freely used, and in many respects 
supplies the place of the Superlative. The following comparisons 
are among the most common : 

as sour as varjis (verjuice) [uz saaw*ur uz vaa'ijis] 

as fawse (cunning) as a ringtailed [uz fau*s uz u ring*teeld 

monkey mungk-i] 

as rough as gorse [uz ruf uz gau*rs] 

as poor (=lean) as a rook [uz poo'ur uz d roo'k] 

as wet as wring [uz wet uz ringg*] 
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as wet as thatch [uz wet uz thaaoh*] 

as dark as a bag [uz daa'rk uz u baag*] 

as sweet as a nut [uz swejt uz u nut] 

as greasy as a badger [uz gree'si uz u baaj-ur] 

as deean as nip [uz kl6e*un uz nip] 

as hard as brazzin (iron pyrites) [uz aaxd uz braaz'in] 

as hard as neels (nails) [uz aaTd uz neelz] 

as soft as my pocket [uz soft uz mi pokit] 

as good as goold [tz gud uz gooid] 

as bad as bad [uz baad* iiz baad*] 

as big as S [uz big uz es] 

as queer as Dick's hatband [uz kweyur uz Dik*s aat*bund] 

as feeble as a grub [uz fee-bl Hz u grub] 

as thick (= intimate) as inde- [tz thik* uz ingk*l wee*yurz] 

(tape-) weavers 

as ignorant as a big dog [uz igniirunt uz u big* dog] 

as sour as wer (crabs) [uz saawiir uz wuur] 

as quaiet as a 'tatoe [uz kwai'ut uz u taiiiu] 

as lung as my arm [Hz lungg* uz mi aa*rm] 

as short as owd sticks [uz shauTt uz uwd stiks] 

as rotten as an asker [newt] [uz rotn uz un aas'kur] 

The instances of irregular comparison closely follow standard 
English. [Uwd] , old, makes [uwdur, uwdist] . Elder, eldest, are 
unknown in the dialect. 

Positive, Compar. Superl, 

Good [gud] [bet-ur] [best] 

[gud*ur] [gud-ist] 

The second form is only used in the sense of *' good to eat." 
Bad [baad*] [wos] [wost] 

[wos'ur] 
Much [much] [moonir] [m6o*u8t, mooist] 

Little [lit-1] [les] [leyust] 

[les*ur] 

[lit-lur] [Ut-Hst] 

Par [&aT] [faa-rdhur] [faa-rdhist] 

[fuuT] [fuu'rdhur] [fuu*rdhist] 

[fuu*rd^] [fuuTdist] 

[fuu*rmust] 
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This dialect, like many others, makes no distinction betweerr^n 
farther and further. The positive [faur] is formed from the ooii^kd- 
parative [fau*rdhur]. 

Nigh [nahy] [naaT] 

E,g.: " Come nar me," [Kum naaT mi] = Gome nearer me. 

Cp. Macbeth^ ii 8 : " The near in blood the nearer bloody." 

Rathe [raad*], quick, skilful [rae-dhur] ,\ -«4.i,nr 

[ree'dhur] ,/ 

Cp, A.S. hr(Bd^ hraSra^ hradost. 

Superlatives in most are : ba<^kmo$t, [baak*must] ; bottomc:^^^^ 
[bot*umust] ; endmoit, [en*dmust] , cp, A.S. endemsit ; ituftc^-^^ 
[in'must], cp, A.S. innemest; hindmost, [in'dmtist] ; middlem^^^^^ 
[mid'lmfist] , ep. A.S. medemest; furmost, [fuuTmiist] , ep. A.Q.far^^' 
me$t\ topmost t [top 'must]. 

Two adjectives of kindred meaning are often combined to expr^^^ 
intensity: e.g., ffreat big, [grae't big-]; teenyweeny, [teeiiiwee' 
gradely good, [grai'dli gud] . 

ADJECTIVES OF NTJMBRATION. 

Cardinal Numbebs. — Ton, [ton] = J?<Bt an, is the correlative oi 
tother^ymi ofer. ^' Ton's just-a-meet as bad as tother,'* [Ton)z 
jus'tum^et uz baad* uz tudhnir] . See Glossary under Ton, 

Thstwo^hoth: ** I'll tak t/*' two on 'em," [Ahy)l taak')th too 
on um] . Even when both is used it commonly takes the article : 
the booath,'' [dhu booiith] . Cp. German die beiden. 

Two is also used in the sense of ** separated" or ** distinct:" 
Orderin' an' doin' bin two things," [AuTdurin un dooin bin too 
thing 'z] . " Yo an mey 'un be two folks," [Yoa* un mey un hi too 
foaks] = we shall quarrel. Cp, German ''wir werden gesohiedene 
Leute sein." Lessing, Minna von Barnhelm, i 4. 

Two'or-three, [too'uthri] , shortened toothry, [too'thri] , has the 
meaning of a few. ** Toothry tatoes," [too'thri tai-tuz] . *' A toothry 
brick." 

Score is frequently used for twenty, especially in reckoning 
weight by pounds : e.g.. Two score two, [Too skii too] = three 
stones. 
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QiDDiAL NnifBXBS. — FtrMt = [fost] . Children at play use the 
mob fog OT fog$f [fogz]. ** Barley mej fog shot/' [Baa*rli mey 
bg shot] =Bag8 I first shot. 

Steond = [Bek*tint] . Children use the words teg or tegs [segz] . 

The ordinal numbers after the third are formed by adding t to 
the caidioals, exc. eight-th and ten-th. 

The termination may also be used with the other nmnbers, but 
4^ lutA, twi^th are seldom heard. 



EngUik. 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth 



Cheshire, 

[foa-rt] 

[fift] 

[sik'st] 

[sevnt] 

[eytth] 

[nahynt] 

[tenth] 

[iilevTit] 



Anglo-Sasan, 
feortha 
fifta 
sixta 
seofotha 
eahtotha 
nigotha 
teotha 
endlefta 
twelfta 



[twelft] 

Henoe it appears that [foaxt, sevnt, nahynt] are anomalous forms. 
They have probably been introduced from analogy with the other 
numbers, though Dr. Morris gives sevende, neghende as northern 
bnoB in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries The forms 
[foa-rth, sevnth, nahynth] are very much more common. 

Part often represents a half or a fourth, ** Part of a glass," 
[Paa-rt uv u dlaas']=half ; "Three parts of a mizzer o' wuts," 
[Threy paa-rts uv u miz'ur u wuts]= three-fourths of a measure of 



PRONOUNS. 

PiBsoNAL PaoNouMS. — There are various forms of these according 
tt they are emphatic or unemphatic, interrogative or otherwise, &c. 

NOMINATIVES. 

<I<PHinc IS DIBBCT NARRATION. UNEBfPHATIO IN DIRECT NARRATION. 

Singidar, Singular. 

[ahy] [ah] 



I 



^ [dhaay, dhaa*] or yo 

[yoa-] 



[dh&i, dhu] or [yu] 
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BMPHATIO IN DIBBOT NABRATION. 


UMEMPHATIC IN DIBBCT NABBATfOK 


Singrdar, 


Sing%dar, 


Hey [Ey] 


[ey] 


Hoo [60] or her [uur] 


[60] or [fir] 


It [it-] 


[it] 


PlurdL 


PlwraJ. 


Wey [wey, wai*] 


[wi] 


Yay [yai-] , ye [yee-] 


[yi] or [ytl] 


They [dhai-] 


[dH] 


EMPHATIC INTRRROOATiyB. 


UMBMPHATIO DtTRBBOOATITZ. 


Sing^dar. 


Singuiar. 


I [ahy] 


[i] or [ahy] 


Thai [dhaay] , they [dhey] , 


[dMX, dhu] , [i] , or [yfl] 


yo [yoa-] 




Hey [ey] 


[ey] 


Hoo [60] or Her [uur] 


[<So] or [fir] 


It [it] 


[it] 


ACCUSATIVBS. 


EMPHATIC. 


UNEMPHATIC. 


Singular, 


SingulaT. 


Mey [mey] 


[mi] 


They [dhey] and yo [yoa] 


[dhi] and [yfi] 


Him [im] 


[im] 


Her [uur] 


[ur] 


It [it] 


[it] 


PlwrdL 


Plurat. 


Us [uz] 


[fiz] 


Yay [yai-] , ye [yee-] 


[yi] or [yfi] 


Them[dhem] 


[fim] 



EXAMPLE. 
*' Hf^ bist 'ee, George ? Dust tha know if ihey'n let ub chapel 
folks come to the dooment as yay church-goers bin gettin up ? 
heerd as wey wonna to come, bu* my weife hoo sed as her^di neve 
believe as th* Parson 'ud want shut us tdt. I towd her there wa 
noo howt o' y^, but hoo %e&io me: * Thai knows nowt abowt 'em 
hey towd mey different, an' so I'd ha* thee be quaiet.' < Well, amnu 
Jquaiet?* ah sed." 
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[«jf biB-t)t, Joa-j ? Diiat dbii noa' iv dhi)n let ua chaap-il- 
faiin kiim tu dhQ dooiuiint ilz yai' cbuurch-goa'iirz bin gy'et'iii 
apf Alij eeiird uz wey woa')u tu kiim, bu mahy weyt 60 sed uz 
atit)dnev'nr bilejT uz)t]i PaaTsuu iid waan-t shiit uz aayt. Ahy 
tnwd or dliflr wilz n6o uwt ii)yi. but 60 sez tii)iai : " Dhaay noa-z 
irawt nbawt ilm ; ey tuwd mey dif'urunt, un aoa* aliy)d ua)dhi bi 
kwii-it," " Wei, aam-nflr)i kwai'flt ?" ab aed,] 

ttEMARKS ON THE PERSONAL PRONOtras. 

Tbe mt«iTogative forms may alao be used iu direct narration in 
tU csaes when tbe pronoun follows the verb; i:;i., "Ay, bileddy con 
I" [Aiy, bUedi konji] = Ay, by our Lady can I. 

The interrogative forms in the plural, ompliatio and unempliatic, 
ire die game as those in direct niirration, except [fS\ in tbe second 
pRioa plural. Tliia form is commonly used in tbe question, " Hai 
to'w," [aay bin-)6e] =How are you? but is otherwise becoming 
nitolete, and is only beard from old peopla From an old woman 
ii( ttghty-two, at Biokley, I got: " Woulden 's< think," [wudn)6e 
1iingk-J. and •• Dun V," [dun)ee] =do you. 

[Ahy] and [ab] in the pronimoiation of very unrefined peraouK 
(xcanonally become [oi] and [au] . See these four sounda in tbe 
°l>^tef on Prouonciation. 

The second person singular, as generally used, impbes tamibarity 
cru least absence of oonstramt. It is thus employed by parents'' 
'"lh«ii cliildren, and a fortiori by grandparents to their graudcljil- 
«wi; by a husband to bia wife, and vice vena; by tbe children 
"Dong themselves ; by auboolboys, leas commonly by aohoolgirls, to 
utw another: by a master to his labourers, though scarcely ever to 
■■» tbceman or bailiff; by the labourers to one another; by a mae- 
>« or mistresa to the maidservants, but thia not so frequently ; by 
ne»theart8 to each other, &a, &o. Outside this general use, tbe 
*^>)d person singular is also adopted to express anger, contempt, 
O'stioiig emotion ; in each of these casus it may be used by persons 
*«« than those mentioned. Towards superiors the second person 
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plural is by rule employed and, in fact, could not except with inten- 
tional impertinence be exchanged for tbe second person singular. 
It is cnrions to note that thai [illiaay] nearly always implies angt'r 
or contempt. I am interested to find tbat Mr. Clough Robinson 
notes the same use in eounexion with thou in Mid Yorkshire ; his 
remark on this word stands good also for [dhaay] in my district. 
" When this (contemptuous] treatment is resorted to it would be im- 
possible to exceed tbe debberate tone and length of the vowel, and 
in this character tbe word is peculiarly impressive." Witli regard 
to tbe accusative [dliey] , representing thee of standard English. I 
must observe, first, that it may take tbe alternative forms [dh^] 
and [dbee-]^-Bee [Ey] below, and, secondly, tbat it is never ass^ 
as a nominative in direct narration (as I find some people are huAM 
to suppose) except in tbe oases mentioned below. 

[Yoa-] is always singular in meaning, though it takes a pIcajK^ 
verb: yothinken [yoa- thingk-n] . [Yai", yee-] is always plural ^ "' 
represents tbe yn of Bibbcal Enghsh. 

[Ey] may take the alternative forms [6e] or [ee] as explai^*^ 
in tbe chapter on Pronunciation under [fie] and [Ee] . 

[Uor] is uitercbangeable with [60] throughout tbe district, ^"^ 
becomes more frequent tbe farther south one advances. 

The Aceusative forms, [mey, dbey, im, uur, iiz, dhem] , t^^^ 
the place of the Nominatives, [aby, dhaay, ey, 60, wey, dbai'], "' 
the following cases : 

(1) When standing alone, t.g„ "Hooa's bin agate o" thee '' 
■' Her." [6o-u}z bin ugy'ai-t u dhi ? Uur] . 

(2) When the antecedents to a relative pronoun: "Him as -w** 
married to owd Fakener'a dowter," [Im Qz wflz maarid tu a*^ 
Faiknurz duwtur]. 

(S) When coupled with a substantive or another pronoun : ••Hf 
an' mey an Jack went together," [Uur un mey un Jaok' went 
tiigy'edb'ur] . 

{4) When predicates of tbe verb lo be: "It was us an' nor 
them," [It wflz uz fin nuur dhem]. 

(S) [Dbey] ia also used with on Imperative affirmative when 
emphasis is required, and always precedes tbe verb : "Thee mind 
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thy own bnameBB," [Dhey mahynd dhi oa-n bizos]. With aii 
Imperative negative [dhaa] may also be nsed, but is less stioiig 
ttian [dhej]: e.ff., [Du)nfl dliaa goa- dh^eflr] is not bo strong as 
[DB)nii dhey goa" dheeur] , but stronger tliau [Dil)nu goa- db^eur]. 
'Em, [flm] , is also used as a Nominative in tbe pet language 
A to duldren : " 'Em duii vex liim, 'em dun." [um diui veks ini, 
imiltD]. 

Hi and him are occasionally naed for the neuter it. •< Wbat'n 
jt think abowt this garden-liatcb ? I think hey'd do wi' a EreBli 
mott o' peent : we mun give Aim a green 'un this time."= [Wot)n 
;ii tlliliglf iibuwt dhis gy'aa'rdin-aach- ? Ahy thingk- ey)d d6o wi 
i frah liAont fi pee-nt ; wi miin gy'iv im u greyn On dhis tahym] . 

For tbe Personal Pronoims used in a Beflexive sense, see below, 
under Beflesive Pronouns. 

INDEFINITE PEKSONAL PRONOUNS. 
These are one, [won, wun] ; annybody, [aan'ibodi, aanibdj, 
■uibri] ; and they, [dbai] . These are pretty sharply distinguished 
io point of usaga 

Ow includes the speaker, and in fact, refers principally to bim. 
"Onf never knows what '11 come to ont," [Wiin nevur noa'z wot)l 
kum lo wun]. "One conna trust out'i own folks i* oiw's own 
^^" [Wun )(on')u triist wun)z oan foa'ks i wiinjz oa*n aays] , 
f'ti! never replaced by they. 

Atatybody also includes the speaker. It can, however, be used 
'^'} once in s sentence ; after the first mention it is always 
replaced by they. It may be either subject or object. "Annybody 
'^KeK they'd noo business tlieer," [Aan'ibdi mid s^e uz dhi)d 
RiKibiiTis dbeefir]. "It conna kill annyhody to have their tooth 
•IttTn," [It kon')u kil- aannbodi tfl aav dbur tAoth drami] . 

Tkey excludes the speaker, except when representing annyt>ody, 
w »bove, "They sen 'at hai owd Fakener's (Faulkner) jed in 
^nieriky, an' left tbe young mon ten tbalaand paJnd ; bu' folks 'un 
'*Ui when they known nowt," [Dhai sen ut aay uwd Fai'knui-)z 
Jtd in tTmer-iki iln left dliil yiing raon ten thaayziind paaynd ; bii 
U'la on t&u-k wen dhi noa-n nuwt] . 
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POSSESSIVE PRONOUNS. 

These again have different forms according as they are emphatic 
or unemphatic. 

EMPHATIC. UNEMPHATIC. 

Singular. Singular, 

My [mahy] [mi] 

Thy [dhahy] and yo'r [yoa-r] [dhi] and [yiir] 

His [iz*] [iz'] 

Her [uur] [ur] 

Its, it [it-s, it-] [it's, it-] 

Plural. Plural. 

Ahr [aaT] , our [aawur] Malpas [ur] and [uz] 

Yay*r [yai-iir], ye'r [yee-ur] [yur] 

Their [dhae-r] [dhur] 

Remarks. — Yo'r [yoa-r] and yay'r [yai'ur] are kept perfectly 
distinct as singular and plural respectively. 

Us [dz] , as a possessive pronoun, I have heard more frequently 
in the northern half of my district. 

/I for ill is not frequent, and is, I think, mostly used hy old 
iMTomen, #.5r., **It little hands wan that cowd, itfiur went to my 
heart** [It lit*l aan*dz w(in dhaat- kuwd it £ae'r went tu mi aa-rt] . 
Nevertheless we must regard »ls as a recent, and it as the original, 
form. The Shakspert&au use of the latter is well-known, and it is 
found in the BihK «^., '* That which groweth of it own aooord." — 
/^#rif • XXV. (k Under the fonn kit it occurs as eariy as the fourteenth 
century, when it was peculiar to the Wesi Midland dialect, e.g, : 

FvMTtl^* the derk dede see hit is demed ever more 
For hit dedej; <>f dethe dui«ii there j;et. 

AGiL P^emu, bl L 1021. 

Ai\y of Ukxsv poisssiKsiv^ mi^ be sorongtbeped, as in literary 
KixgU^h, by the addilion of i<wfi aad tvry i)««« ** That isna thy own 
:sho\il/* ''II i$^ an aw! irs my f^try «>n^^= ^Dhaat* iz*)nu dhi 
sxii\ «huv il Ii ii« iku au\ i;>$ mi v«ri oam^ . 

l:i$li!>«id of ivrji *»<n^ Checshix^ pi^>|4e coiisttnil;y si^ Ug own, liggy 
4mn^ yi^s % i oa u^ . iho Uii«r ^^xpx^^tsskn being mos^y used by 
chiMn»i. ** That shovil* luy ^^ ^m«"= ^Wiaat shuvnl)! mi lig 
oa^ii^ . '^ M^ QMthiNr $ $iitt UM a kitliu^ 1y my i^j^ mii**^ [Mi 
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madh'orjz gy'en mi t, ky'it'lin far mi ligi oa*n] . Sometimes these 
expressions are still farther strengthened by the addition of very : 
" It's my very Ug awn " = [It)8 mi veri lig oa-n] . 

ABSOLUTE POSSESSIVEa 
Singular. Plural, 

1. Mine [mahyn] ahrs [aaTz] 

2. Thine [dhahyn] , Yo'rs [yoa-rz] yay'rs [yai-iirz] 

3. His'n [iz-n] 

hers [uurz] Theirs [dhaeTz] 

Its is not used as an absolute possessive. The sense of ** be- 
longing to it" is either expressed by '* its own*' or by a periphrasis. 

REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS. 
Singular. Plural, 

1. Mysel [misel*] 1. Ahrsels [aarsel'z, ursel'z] 

ussels [uzsel'z] 

2. Thysel [dhisel*] , 2. Yursels [yursel'z] 
yorsel [yursel*] 

3. Himsel [imsel*] 8. Emsels [dmsel'z] 
Hersel [ursel*] 

Itsel [itsel*] 

When emphasis is required the words sel or seU is compounded 
^th the emphatic forms of the Possessive Pronouns instead of the 
anemphatic forms just given. 

The Personal Pronouns are also very frequently used with a 
^exive sense : '* Get thee dressed, wheil I wesh ?/i^," [Gy'et dhi 
^ weyl ahy wesh mi] . " Has hoo hurt herT' [Aaz* 6o uurt 
^A ' But this usage is less frequent in the third than in the other 
persons, and in the third neuter does not, so far as I know, occur 
^^ ftU. See Beflexive Verbs. This use was conmion in older 
Enghsh. Cp. Shak. Merchant of Venice : " I do repent m«." 
" Signor Antonio commends him to you." 

DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS. 

The, See Definite Article. 

This, [dhis] , has the plural theise, [dheyz] ; that, [dhaat*] , has 
ploral them, [dhem] ; e.g., ** Them's them "= Those are the people. 
Btrt, [eyur] , and Uuer^ [dheyur] , are often added to these pro- 
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uouns for tbe sake of definiteness. " Thi» here cai dunns doe apo' 
th' same meat as that theer"^ [Diiis- eyur ky'aay diJ)Qu doa- upu)th 
Bai'm mee't ilz dhaat' dlicyur] , So theu here, them iheer. 

Before the substantives way, road, thit and tlial take on an addi- 
tional syllable, thus : thisia, [dhis'u]; thalta, [dhaat'u]; e.g., "Hare, 
here, cleean yiir feyt, an' not go off a' thalta road"= [eyur, eyur, 
kleyun yiir feyt, lin not goa- of fl)dhaat-u roa'd] . 

Sich, [sich']; «cAen, [aichu]. Sich is subBtantival and adjec- 
tival ; sichtn substantival only, " Yo'd wonder at lich (or xUhm) aa 
him doin $ieh things" ~ [Yii)d wiindur iit sich- — dch-n — as im 
d6o in sioh- tbing-z] . 

Yonder has the forms [yon'diir, yaan'diir, and dhon-dur], 
Savie, [soe-m] , in the purest form of the dialect is used without 
a preceding the. Bee Definite Article. 

RELATrVE PK0N0UN3. 
The usual relative pronouns are as and what. As in the oldest 
English, who and which are not relative, but only interrogative. Of 
tbe two pronouns given above, as is by far the more frequent. 
" Wenches as can milk," [Wen-shiz iiz kiin mil-k] ; " A bam at 'ull 
howd (hold) aummat," [u baa-m iizjl uwd silm-ut] . 

H'Aat=that which, as in standard English, "ir/iot I said I'll 
howd to," [Wot ahy sed aliy]l uwd t6o]. It is also used ae an 
ordinary relative after the demonstrative that, when substantively 
used. " That ichat I gen yfl (gave you)," [Dhaat* wot ahy gy'en yii] . 
It is very seldom that what is used as a simple relative in pure 
dialect- speech with any other antecedent. Cp. Shak. MtieA Ado about 
Nothing, iv. 1 : "TItal xvkat we have, we prize not to the worth." 

The genitive case of the relative pronoun cannot be expressed in 
a single word. Whate [6oiiz] is hi 8. Chea. hiterrogative only. Tina 
case is expressed in one of four ways : (a) By at or what followed by 
on or o' (for of) at the end of tbe relative clause. This is not 
frequent: for an example see Book H Booth, ii. 2. (b) By at or 
what with a possessive pronoun : «.g., " That's the man whose nude 
was hanged" may be turned " That's th' chap om his uncle wikB 
hanged "= [Dhaat)s tli)chaap- iiz iz ilngk-1 wijz aang'd]. (a) By a 
periphrosia : " The chap a* had hit arm cut off" = whose arm was 
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mtoS {A) Byap&renthesia: " Jim Dutton, whose hoase I pointed 
ottl to you this morning, tells me he can aliow me wliere I can get 
»good cow " would run in the folk-speech [Jim Diit-n — ah shoant 
dhiiiaays dhos mau-min,^sez ey kiln os toi tu 6 gitd ky'aay]. 

The Relative is freqaently omitted when in the Accusative case 
winstuidard Eughsh: " A mon I never cuuld stoud," [0 mon 
tbj nevor kud stoad] . " I've gotten a ca'i I dunna know what to do 
"ith," [Aby)v got'n u ky'aay ahy dii)iifl noa' wot tu d6o widb] . 
"That's a road noobody ever gii'a," [Dhaatja u roa'd noo^bdj evur 
gDij. But it 18 also sometimes omitted when iu the Nominative : 
"There was moor I'n forty couldna get in," [Dhur wiiz m6o-iir)tn 
hniti kfld')nn gj-'ef in] , " I've a son went to Ganady a, whsil ago 
m' got a farm for ommost nowt (almost nothing)," [Ahy)v u sin 
"eul tu Ky'aan-iidi u weyl ugoa', un got u faa'rm fir omnlst 
iiont] . fUo-urev iir, wotevur, wichevur] are used as relative 
pwnoanB with an intensive sense : " Hooarever's towd thee that's a 
li»r," [6oarevar)2 tnwd dhi dhaat)a fi lahyur] . They are also, of 
wutse, interrogative. See below. 

INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS. 

ThcB« are infti>a or Aoo-o, [ooni] ; tcMch, [wich-]; Khat, [wot]. 
The word fter may be joined to each of those for empliasis. Before 
tlie enbstantives uny, rorul, [wich-] takes on an additional syllable 
(■ich'fi]. [iio-u] takes on an r before a vowel : " H'mar am y(S ?"' 
(io-nr aam-)yu] = Who are you ? It has a posBesaive : [ooiiz] 
= whoie. " If th" clogs binnar hian, kooai bin they then ?" [Iv)th 
llop biii)ilr iz't), 6o'Ctz bin dhi dlien] . 

The farther variations from standard usage which must be re- 
Euiked on in connexion with these pronouns are — (a) the use of mho 
U 10 Acouaative, e.y., "Hoon does the lad fav\'our (reaomble) ?" [oofl 
diiidbu laad' iaav'ur]; and (h) the invariahU rule by which a propoai- 
tion governing an Interrogative Pronoun is placed last in the clause : 
"'Wooa won yfi talkin" to, an' ahnl won yO taUtin' ahoiuT' [6ou 
wnyn tau'kin tiio, un wot won yu tau-kiu uhuwt] ; (u) the use of 
'W n in exclamatory sentences where standard English uses lehatn. 
'■<)-"Eh, ic/nWi rt bawson swedgel !" [AJ', wich- u bau'BU swej'il] 
="Bh, what a big, faX wom&n!" 
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INDEFINITE PBONOUN8. 

h'tffry \iiW'ri] and taeh [ejch] have alike a distribniiYe sense; 
iUit Aift^nnu^ tietween them is, that etery is adjectiyal, each generaUf 
HiiUtaniivaL ** Every lad got a pair o' dogs gen (given) him/' 
( KvTi Imul got H paeT fi tlogz gy'en im] . '< There was each on 'em 
ifUii pair/' [Dhfir w&z eych un um won pae'r] =There was one pair 
for iiacJi of them. Moreover, each is followed hy plural verhs and 
pronoiiiiN ; every by the singular number : " They'dn each on *em 
jiiMt loHt their husbands/* [Dhi)dn eych tin iim j^ lost dbftr 
^\}fAl{^luh\ , 

I'!v0r a and never a=any, no : " Han y5 ever a match upon y6 T' 
•• No, I hiinna never a one'*= [aan) yti evfir u maach* upon* yu? 
Niwi', uhy im)ml novilr il won], 

Whtil iH frt^quontly used in an indefinite sense : as, " Ah tell y^ 
MA.l^" [All tol yft wotj. 

irA«ir«(iiN^ivr [wotaOmovnlr] is used like whatever in standard. 
Ku^liHh, m an intouHitivo after annythin* [aan'ithin], otrt, nawtz 
'' I U\\\k\ \\\\\\ lunvt irA«it«t)W4Nyr,** [Ahy tuwd im nuwt wotsmnevdr] ^ 
'' I Uui\i\)^ think hiM^ gvVn liim owt trAAljaaMwr," [Ahy d^)nu thinglc 
\H^ ^\ \vu iiu uwi wvtiitikiuov'Arj . It is a stronger farm than whaiever^ 
yi\\\<\\ «H aW (WK|\umi)y u$ed in the same sense. 

sVi#M«wMi ,A(lu\n\r ^uu^wliau This is abo used as a sabstan- 
U\A^ '' I «^H\( Uu'ix' w^^ » ^iiM.«(tii« as scNMi as erer ah set eyes upon 
Uvu\ s lu' U\Nk\\( 3t^^ iNU^^^k ^' Ahv :s^\i dhor wi^ d sdm-at ox soon 
\\* v\ v\v Ah 9^'9 aI^n s il^vxi' iux : tf^ W^ks si blaak*^ . 

vV^ ;vv^^ A;v^^.). A^^^xihu^. b vxx«fesk«3aDf hjus the mpaning 

^"'5'^:w«vr Art 
\.^, '.:i>fcv; ^ui^i^Oc, ^fxNi>*tr^» y^c ^ Afiscaiuive mmet see 
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"mough o' bread," althongh *'enoo o* tatoes*' may occasionally be 
heard. It is interesting to remark that when the Teutonic order is 
abindoned for the Eomance the preposition of cannot be dispensed 
with (ep. French assez ds pommes de terre] . 

Cp, M.E. inogh, sing. ; inow'e, pL The difference is due to the 
plural inflexional e, 

VERBS. 
INFLEXIONS. 

Mood. — The Infinitive Mood is represented by the simple stem 
of the verb, with or without to prefixed. The purest form of the 
dialect generally omits the to: ''I towd him go wom," [Ahy tuwd 
im goa- wom] = I told him to go home. *' He didna want come/' 
\U did)nu waani; kiim] . 

The Infinitive of Purpose is expressed by for : ** Hast gotten ever 
a bit o' clookin ( = cord) upon thee /or mend th' thrill gears with ?" 
[Aas't gotn ev'ur u bit u kloo'kin upon* dhi far mend)th thril 
geyta widh?] . For to is never used in S. Cheshire. After verbs 
of coming, going, and the hke, the for may be omitted before the 
Infinitive of Purpose. ** Th' whilreight's (= wheelwright) come /or 
mendth' cart," or "come mend th' cart,*' [Th)wilTeyt)8 ktoi fur 
mendjth ky'aa-rt] . 

After some verbs /or is used, though not frequently, as the sign 
of the ordinary Prolate Infinitive : ** If a sarvant-mon wants /or go, 
I amna the mon for stop him," [Iv u saa-rvunt mon waan-ts far 
^', ahy aam*)nu dhu mon fur stop im] . 

The Imperative Mood is uninflected, as in literary English, 
iGoa*] , [Uwd] , [Stond] . For emphasis the second personal pro- 
uoim may be added both in singular and plural : [Yoa* stond baak] ; 
[Du)nu yai- kum tu neyur] = Do not you (pL) come too near. [Dhey 
uwd dhi gob] =Thee hold thy chatter. For [dhey] and [dhaa] with 
the Imperative, see Remarks on the Personal Pronouns. With an 
Operative affirmative the pronoun almost always precedes the 
verb : [Yoa* kihn in] not [kum yoa* in] . The auxihary do is 
generally omitted in an affirmative command, but where employed 
w very emphatic. With an Imperative negative the auxihary is 
never dispensed with. 
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The Subjuiictive Mood is not diatiugiiislied from the Indicative 
by any peculiarity of inflexion, e.g., / do, thai doet [diz], Aej 
does, wey dun [wey diln] : if I do, if thai doe*, if hey doet, if irey dim. 

Tense. — Weak Verba form their preterite and past participle in 
<i or t, aa in standard Engliah. 

If the verb ends in a flat consonant or a vowel, d is osed ; if in 
a sharp consonant, ( is used. 

After liquids t is also used in many cases where standard English 
prefers d, e.g., {a) after I: kiil, hilt; (b) afterm: seem, ttemt [seymt], 
lame, lam' t [lai'mt]; {c) after n: frikken(=:{nghten),frikkent [fiik-nt] ; 
(d) after r: founder ( — try), foaiidert [fuwndiirt]. But no certain 
rule can be laid down as to the use of d and I after hquids. Many 
verbs ending with a liquid oamiot taie ( at all, as pull, fill, shame, 
pill, roar; and in a few cases d actually replaces a t of standard 
EngUsh, as feet,feid [feld] , for E.felt. 

Weak Verbs with strong Fast Participles are lead, read, feed, 
need, veed, reap.; Participles; [ledn, redn, fedn, ned-n, wed-n, 
rep-n]. 

Several verbs, originally weak, are now conjugated as strong: 
dig [dig, dilg, dikg'n] : ttick [stik, stilk, stiik-n] . 

Strong Verba form their Preterite, as in standard English, by a 
change in the root vowel ; they form their Past Participle by the 
addition of », with or without change in the root vowel. 

The n of the Past Participle is generally retained in this dialect. 
even when dropt in standard Engliah: ipring, [spring', sprilng. 
sprilng-n]. The only important exception is when the stem of the 
Past Participle already ends in n ; in that case the participial ending 
has fallen off: bind, [bahynd, bin] ; grind; wind; run, [riln, riln] ; 
fjiiti, [Bpin, spiln]. 

Some verba, originally atrong, which ore now weak in standard 
English, are still conjugated as atrong verbs in Cheshire : «-«g., 
[kreyp. krop, kiop-n] ; Jieate, [ee'v, ov, ovn] ; writhe, [rahydh, 
ridlr, ridh-n]. 

On the other hand some verbs, properly strong, have a we&k 
preterite or past participle, or both, in this dialect. Thas all verbs 
in -ote make their preterite in -owed, [oa-d] , their past participle in 
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■MR, [oBTi] : e.g-, bloip, eroit, groic, hnau, tkroie. The aume tendency 
Nj be obeerved in standard English in the words heie, mow, sou\ 
Sm hu likewise a weak Preterite, [seyd, sded] , and the following 
nemab tliroughout: bear,eome, (=tO curdle), /au> (^^ to drop, fell), 
*w,A«c. run (v.a.). 

Verbfl ending in -ing, -ink, with some others Buoh as i*/in, run, 
^orim, have [ii] in the Preterite, instead of the standard Enghsh 
t.t^.,ring, [sing, siing] ; l/f^n, [bigy'in\ bigiin'] ; following the 
1.8. preterite plural rather than the singular (sungon, ongunnoii). 

Some. Verbs form their Past Participle from their Preterite, 
Buh are those which have their Preterite in -ook, as/ortitke (P.P., 
|fanfo-kn] ), take, mitlake, ihake ; also/flU (P.P., [fel-u] ], »laiid, dig. 
Oni vocb oeea its Past Partioiple as a Preterite : giet [gy'iv, gy'en, 

It frequently bappens that a verb takes both a weak and a strong 
'bnn in the Past Participle. In this case there is always a tendency 
totegtrict the strong form to adjectival uses: e.g., boraUn [bau'sn] 
fromtunt; tiaryen [ataa'rvn] hoin starve. A paat participle is often 
used in compounds in something approaching the sense of a present 
participle: as /air spokktn, [fa«'rspokn] ; ttait-drate'd, [staayt- 

draa'd] = stout -drawing, of horses. 

The present participle in this dialect is formed in -in (A.&. inde): 

•wmiit, [kiim'in]: knoarin [noa-in] ; "I'm guoin worn," [Ahy)m 

goo in worn] . 

An apparent present partioiple is used with the prefi?. a, [u] , after 

tlie verbs go, tel, itarl, gate, and perhaps others of similar meanmg : 

** We ahan set a-cuttin' cum in a wik," [Wi}shn set u)kilt'in kuurn 
in u wik'] . " Yo'n gated the ohilt a-tkrHdn' ," [Yoa)n gy'ai-tid dha 
chalijlt u)akrahykin] . " Gone a-mitkin',- [Gon u)mil-kin] . This 
"W is of course properly not that of the present partioiple. but of 
*fa« verbal noun, which originally ended in -ung. The prefix a 
«*niwt be used before a pure present participle, and certainly not 
before an infinitira.* 

PwsoNAi, Emdinss. — The first person smgular of the present 

* lit. HoIUnd's " let a-be" Is iioier huanl in (hla purt of Cheahlre. 
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and preterite tenses takes no inflesion, as in standard ] 
I eonu, I lun?. 

The second and third persons singular of the present tense ar« 
formed by adding m or f, <.ir., " Tha comes," [Dhaa kdmz]; "Hoo 

dreues him o'er," [60 dres-iz im oaT] . 

The second and third persons singidar of the preterite tense 
regularly take no inflexion, e.g., "Tba did; hoo imd so," [Dhaa 

did ; do eed su] . 

The second person singular, both in the present and preterite 
tenses, occasionally takes the termination i(, especially in auxiliary 
verbs, and (more rarely) in other verbs whose stem ends with a 
vowel: "ThaMMt," phaa seestj; "'Sha kadat, \rouldiit, didtt, m^a 
(= mighteat)," &c., [Dhaa aad'st, wikd'st, didst, niid'st] . This 
inflexion, in other than auxiliary verbs, is extremely uncommoti in 
the preterite. 

In some auxiliary verbs st is the only inflexion used in the second 
person singular present. These are : mteit, [mee'st] , for moyct ; 
eatt, [kost] , for ctmat ; lUt, [bist] , for beeat. Others take ( only, 
viz. ; at, [oat-] for art ; tntt, [wiit] , for wilt ; »ImI, [sbaat^] , for 
shaU. But nearly all the above words may bo used without inflexion 
when nnemphatic, viz.: [mee', kou, wiU, shaal']. Hence the un- 
emphatic form saU (shall) is nninfiected, e.g., " Tha tall see," 
[Dhaa)sl aey]. Man and nmst are never ioflected either in singular 
or plural: "Tha mun stop theer"; "Hey mustna be reight"; "Wey 
mua get agate"= [Dbaa)mfiii stop dh4e-ilr; Ey muB')nu hi reyt; 
Weyjmun gy'et ugy'ai't] . 

In an mterrogative sentence »t (or ( in the case of the verbs 
mentioned in the last paragraph as taking this inflexion) is the form 
regularly in use, with or without the omission of the pronoun : 
" Hai at ? [aay aat-] = How art thou ? iitwi seen it ? THdst tha go? 
l)ott 'ee know? [Aas-t sfien it? Did-st dhu goa'? Dii3t)i uoa-]. 

Auxiliary verbs are uninflected in the third person singular, 
except u and luit. 

Plukai. — The plural in all persons and tenses is formed in «n or 
n, t.g., wey comen, [wey kiimun]; they tooken, [dhai" t&i'kii]. 

This termination is becoming obsolete in the preterite, but is 
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HTsr oinitled in the present, except iu the case of man and muxt 
(mentioned above), are (aee Verb To Be), may, can : e.y., " Wey row 
iEj," [Wey)kn sey] ; " yay mee go," [yai- mee goa-] , 

Verbs in »t. rt drop t!ie ( iu all persons and numbers of the 
present Tense, except the First Person Suigular: e.g., I l«ist 
(=biint), thu bouet, hey bones, wey hotsen, £c,, [Ahy host, 
dWy boa-iK, ey bosiz, wey boa-n] ; I act, thai ac-», hey ae-», wey 
«-n, ic., [Ally aak-t. dhaay aak-s, ey aak's, wey aak-n). Compare 
Pkral of Nouns in *t, ct above. 

NtaATioK 07 Veebb. — This is made hy not, [nof] ; nat, [naat-] ; 
M,[Daa]; nut. [nnut] : niir, [nuar] ; nit', [nfi] . "He'll iiat do 
it," [&)1 naat- doo it] ; •' Hoo'U nw help yO," [6o)l nuur elp yu] ; 
"lo'nnu' see bim," [Yoa)n nu s6e iin] . 

Bnt the negative most frequently appears as a suffix to the verb ; 
iu lliia case the forma in ( are only exceptional, " I knoima," [Ahy 
Dta-jnS] ; '* Hoo (ontwt," [do kon*)flt] . When the negative is 
Mtwhed to a plural or other word ending in n, the n of the negative 
IB sWrbed by the preceding n : " they shanna," [dliai- shaau-)ii] ; 
"I«u«wifl." (ahy m&n')ii]. Inihanna and u-imna of the singular. 
howevBT. it is rather the / which is absorbed by the following n of the 
K^live. "1 vunnur have it," [Ahy wil)nur aav it] ; " hoo wunrm 
Wpja, that oo'll nur," [6o wu)nu elp yu, dhaat- 6o)l nuur]. I 
iMert the last example as a text for a farther remark. I am aware 
^t some have thought that the fonns in im are used only before 
wiiBonants, those in nur only before vowels. I consider that this 
^, tboQgb generally holding good, is not absolute ; and that the 
"otitis is partly due to the &ct that, except before a vowel, the 
CWiire r (see chapter on Pronunciation) ia so indistinct that a non- 
(^bMhire man, who was not in the habit of testing the sound as 
*po!nn by bimself, might well suppose it non-existent. 

In a negative-interrogative sentence, the suffix nt is also used, 
HiQ tmly witli the first and tliird parsons singular of the present 
'awe. E.g.,«»i"nt I? [aam-t i or ahy] ; i'nt hey? [in-t ey] =ianot 
*«' Md BO dmt, [dilnt] =don't; cont. [kon-t] =can't; inmt. 
I»io1] =won't; hant, [aau-t] =liaven't or hasn't; mun't, [miln-t] 
=auala't; mint, [miu't] =inajn't. 
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Exceptional Usages. — The above rules are adhered to with greal 
precision in the folk speech. The few exceptional usages which 
occur may be briefly indicated here. They may be classified as (1) 
irregular usages, which are nevertheless organically connected with 
the dialect in its purest form, and (2) ungrammatical usages of 
recent origin, which have attached themselves like parasitic growths 
to the dialect, as the direct result of more frequent contact with 
other forms of speech, and more widely diffused, but imperfect, 
education. 

(1) Under the first head may be mentioned — 

(a) The use of cun throughout the plural of the present tense of 
the verb to be: ** wey, yo, yay, they, am" [wey, yoa*, yai-, dhai', 
aam] . In its contracted form 'm, as [yoa')m g6oTn] , it is common 
throughout the district ; but the full form ctm is only heard within 
six or seven miles of the Shropshire border. When I came to hve 
at Bickley the use of " Yo am" [Yoa* aam'] , struck strangely on 
my ears, though I had heard ** Yo'm" all my life at Burland, six 
miles further north. 

( b) Conversely bin and negative binna are used in the first person 
singular present of the same verb : '* I bin" [ahy bin] ; " I binna," 
[ally biu)ii]. 

(c) In tlie second and third persons singular of a verb in nega- 
tion the termination $ is often omitted, «.^., ** Thou dost not " = [Dhaa 
dii2*>u(i, or, Dhaa dii)niij ; *' He is not"= [Ey iz)nu, or, Ey i)nu]. 
On Uie oilier hand, curioiisly enough, the termination si of the second 
persfion singular is more used with a negative than an affirmative 
vt>rb: ''Tha dostna^" [Dhaa dii$)nu]; ^'Tha hadstna," [Dhaa 
aad*$^ul\ J . The t is lost in piouunciation, as usual, between s and n. 

(d) The next case ecuie^ms the i>?dundant use of iboot, or ha\ In 
such ;mi oxaiui^o as ** I ^liould ha* Uked to ka seen him/' [Ahy ahud 
(^ lalxvkt u\ \\ suvn im^ , we hav^ a mistake which is common to most 
dialtvis^ aiul not wholly strange to hteraiy English. In Cheshire 
iht^ S(\\\nd k^v^ is fnjK)uontly di\>|>(N^, though the following word 
still rt^Ains its partioiivial (onu : •' I should ha liked to seen him." 
Uul A«ivy is als^^ o(^^u T^uinlaixily u;s«d afker kmd in a hypothetical 
^jNMiunu'v U>^iumi\g tvitii i' : '* IM ha' shownt him iriiat for, if I'd ha 
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in theer," [Ahy)d ft shoant im wot four, iv ahy)d u bin dh6e*ur] . 
The reason of the redundancy is in both instances the same, namely, 
die attraction of the first part of the sentence. 

(2) The second class may be briefly treated as not concerning 
the dialect proper. The only important case is the use of a singular 
verb with a plural subject, 0.^., '* Them as mays a mess *uH have to 
deean it up again," [Dhem uz mai'z u mes)l aav* tu kl^eun it up 
ugy'eii'] , is quite as common as the more correct form : *' Them as 
mo^ a mess 'uii have to, &c." But ''there w," *' there wcu,'' for 
''there are^ were^'* are used by the purest dialect speakers, and 
"them'f" for " those are'* seems to have the license of old usaga 

LIST OF VERBS. 

Present, Preterite, Past Participle, 

Bear [baer] [hoax] [boa to, bau*m] 

[bae'rd] [baexd] 

The weak forms of this verb are used of moral, rather than 
of physical, endurance. [BoaTn] and [bau-m] answer to the 
standard English borne and born respectively. 

Beat [bee-t] [bet] [betn] 

For the Preterite, cp, M.E. bet, 

Begin [bigy*in-] [bigiin-] [bigiin-un] (rare) 

[bigAn] 
Cp, A.S. onginne^ ongann (pi. ongunnon), ongunnen. 

Bid [bid-] [bid-] [bid-n] 

Bind [bahynd] [bin] [bin] 

Cp, A.S. binde, band (pi. bundon)^ bunden. 

Blow [bloa-] [bloa-d] [bloa-n] 

[bloa-d] 

Bant [host] [bos-tid] [bos-tid] 

(bau*st] [bau-stid] [bau-stid] 

[bau'sn] 

The participle [bau-sn] is not much used except in an 
adjectival sense, meaning "big to bursting.** See Glossary, 
hawson, Cp, A.S. and M.E. borsten. 





PreterU, 


Pretentt. 


Buy 


[bfthy] 


[buwt] 


Break 


[bree*k] 


[brok] 


Breed 


[breyd] 


[bred] 
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Pa$t PartidpE^^^ — 

• [buwt] 
[biokn] 
[bred*n] 
[bred] 
[Bred] is the form used in adjectival oompounds, as " g^i 
bred," [gAdbred] = well-bred. 
Cetch [ky'ech] [ky'echt] [ky'echt] 

Cp. teach (below), the inflexions of which this verb seenaJ^^ ^ 
have followed both in literary English and in this dialect. 

Choose [oh6oz] [choz] [choz'n] 

Come [kirn] [k6oin] [kAm-iin] 

[kiim] [kiimn] 

The dissyllabic form of the Past Participle (A.S. cumen y ^ 
most frequent in the extreme south. 

Creep [kreyp] [krop] [krop*n] 

Cp. M.E., Pret. crop^ P. Part, cropen. • 

Crop up [krop] [kropt] [kropn] 

Crow [kroa*] [kroa*d] [kroa*d] 

Dig [dig-] [dig] [ddg-n] 

This verb is weak in Anglo-Saxon, and even in Bibli^^-""^ 
English. The Past Participle follows the analogy of t^^^^^^-^® 
numerous strong verbs which retain the n in the Cheshi^ 
dialect, though it is dropped in literary English. 

Draw [drau*] [drau-d] [draun] 

[drau'd] 
Drink [dringk'] [drikngk] [driingk-n] 

Cp» A.S. drificef dranc (pi. druncan), druncen. 

Drive [drahyv] [drAv] [drAvn] 

For the change of an original t (A.S. Pret. pi. drifon^ I^» 
Part, drifen) into [A] cp. Stfike, below. 

Eat [ee-t] [et] [etn] 

Fall(intr.) [feu-] [fel] [fehi] 

[fau'd] [fau'n] 

Fall(trana) [fan-] [fauxl] [fau-d] 

Fall (trans.) means (1) to let fall, (2) to fell. 
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PrtsenL Preterite. Past Participle, 

Feed [feyd] [fed] [fedn] 

A weak verb with strong participial ending : cp. lead^ read, dig* 

Peel [feyl] [feld] • [feld] 

[felt] [felt] 

Kght [fiayt] [fuwt] [fuw-tn] 

[fet] [fet-n] 
Cp. A.S. fohten (p. pari), and Shak., Hmry F., iv. 6 : ** this 
^orioiis and weU-fougJUen field." 

Pind [fahynd] [fftnd] [fftnd] 
Cjp. k.B.Jinde,fand {pl.fundon),funden. 

Fling [fling-] [fling] [flAngn] 

Ply [flahy] [floo-] [fldon] 

Forsake [fursee-k] [furs6o-k] [fiirs6o-kn] 

Freeze [freyz] [froz] [froz-n] 

Get [gy'et] [got] [got-n] 

Cp. A.S. angeten (p. part.). 

Give [gy'iv] [gy'en] [gy'en] 
Here the past participle is used for the preterite. 

Grind [grahynd] [grin] [grin] 

Cp. A.S. grinde, grand (pi. grundon), grunden. See Bind. 

^w(to cleave to) [gr6o] 

^^w [groa*] 

^^e (to begrime) [groo] 

Seave [ee*v] 



[gr6o-d] 


[groo-n] 




rgr6o*d] 


[groa-d] 


[groa-n] 




fgroo-n] 




[gr6o-d] 


[ov] 


[ovu] 


[uv] 


[iv-n] 


[ee'vd] 


[ee*vd] 



i 



Cp. A.B. hebbe, ahd/, ha/en, 

^elp [elp] [iiwp] [uwpn] 
Cp, A. 8. helpe, healp, holpen^ and Luke L 54. 

S^w [yuw] [yuwd] [yuwd] 

Hang [aang-] [ing] [ingn] 

Know [noa-] [noa*d] [noa'n] 

Q 
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Present, Preterite, Poet PartidpU, 

Lead [ley-iid] [led] [led-n] 

Let pet] pet] pet-n] 

pet-id] pet] 

The weak forms are very uncommon; pet'id] I have 
heard at Baddiley. For the strong P. Part. ep. A.S. la'ten. 



Lie 


[lahy] 


[ley] 


peyn] 


Light = kindle [leyt] 


Pit] 


Pit] 


Light on 1 


leyt] 


pet] 


pet-n] 
Pet] 


Make 


mai*k] 
mee*k] 








mai*] 


mai*d] 


[mai*d 


Meet 


meyt] 


[met] 


[met*n 


Mistake 


mistaak*] 


[mistoo'k] 


[miRt6o*kn] 




[mistai*] 


[mi»tai*d] 


[mistain] 


Mow 


[moa-] 


[moa-d] 


[moa'd] 


Need 


neyd] 


[ned] 


[ned-n] 


O'erweest, to 


[oa^rwee'st] 


[oa^rwee'stid] 


[oa'Twee-8t] 



plunge in water 
Beach [ree*ch] 



[rau-t] 



[rau't] 

Baghte is used in Chaucer's Prologue^ 1. 186, and raught i 
pret, and p, part, is found in Tudor English. Reach and teach 
were once conjugated alike ; it is curious that standard English 
has preserved the old form in the one, this dialect the old form 
in the other word. 




Bead 
Beap 



[reyd] 
[reyup] 



[red] 
[reyupt] 



[redu] 

[reyiipt] 
[rep*n] 

Cp. A. 8. rafparif ra^pte. 



The strong P. Part, is anomalous. 
rafped. 

Bide [rahyd] [rid] 

Cp, A.S. ride, rdd (pi. ridon)y riden, 
seventeenth centuries, rid = rode, ris = rose, writ = wrote (bor- 
rowed from the A.S. plural forms ridotit rison, irrtton), were 
used in the literary language. 



[rid-n] 
In the sixteenth and 
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Present, Preterite. Past Participle. 

Ring [ring-] [ring] [rilkngn] 

Cp. A.S. hringef hrang (pL hrungon)^ hrungen. 

Rise [rahyz] [riz] [riz*n] 

Op. A.S. arise^ ards (pi. drison)^ arisen^ and see Ride, above. 

Rmi(mtr.) [rin] [rAn] [rin] 

Ron (trans.) [rin] [rihid] [rihidj 

The oases in which run is conjugated as a weak verb are ex- 
plained in the Glossary. 

Scratch [skraat*] [skraat*] [skraat*] 

Qp. M.E. skratten (infin.). 

See [sey] [seyd] [seyn] 

Send [send] [sent] [sent] 

[send] TusHmoHAH. 
Set [set] [set] [setten] 

[sai't] TnsHmoHAM. 
Shake [shee*k] [sh6o*k] [sh6o'kn] 

Shed [sheyd] [shed] [shed'n] 

Shoot [sh6o-t] [shot] [shot-n] 

For [shot-n] cp. A.S. scoten, and Bhakspere's ** nook-shot ten 
ide of Albion " {Henry F., Ill v. 14). 

Show [shoa*n] [shoant] [shoa*nt] 

Sing [sing-] [sing] [singn] 

Cp. Drink, above. 

Sink [singk*] [sAngk] [s4ngk*n] 

Cp. Drink, Sing, above. 

Sit [sif] [sit-] [sit-n] 

The past participle here partly preserves the original form 
(A.S. setm), which in standard English has been superseded by 
the Preterite. 

8peak [spee-k] [spok] [spok-n] 

8pin [spin-] [spin] [spin] 

Cp, A. 8. spinne, spann (pi. spunnon), spunnen, 

Spring [spring-] [spring] [springn] 

Cp. Drink, Sing, Sink, abova 



} 
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PrueM. Preterite. Poet ParUeipi^ 

Squeeze [skweyz] [skwoz] [skwozna] 

Cp, Freeze, above. 

Squat [skwaat*] [skwaat*] [skwaat*] 

Starve [staanrv] [staaTvd] [staa-rvd] 

[staanrft] [staaTft] 

[staaTvn] 
With [8taa*rvn] Cp. A.8. etorfen, M.E. etorvem. Starv^wm. is 
used by Shaksperean writers. The use of [staa*rvn] in ^2u8 
dialect is mainly adjectival. 

Steal [stee'l] [stoa-1] [stoa-n] 

[stoo'l] [stoo'ln] 

[stuwn] 
Stick [stik-] [stik] [stAku] 

[stok-n] 
[Stokn] is only used in the meaning of " stunted*'; bu.^ ** 
seems to be properly a participle of this verb. 

Sting [sting*] [string] [stingn] 

Stink [stingk*] [st&ngk] [stiingk*n] 

Cp. Drink, &c., above. 

Stand [stond] [stAd] [stAd-n] 

[StAd*n] is a curious form. The A.S. participle was tta 
this was replaced by the preterite [stAd], and the participial t> 
mination n was then affixed to the latter. Cp. [d&g*n] 
pret. [dig] ; [t6o*kn] from preterite [t6ok], &c. 

Strike [strahyk] [strAk] [strdkn] 

Cp, A.S. etricef strdc (pi. stricon), etricen. See Drive^ abo 
Strucken is used both by Milton (Par. Lost, ix. 1064) and S 
spere (Jul C, U. ii 114; Com. Err., I. ii 45). Strid 
occurs in Hamlet, HI. ii. 282. 

Swell [swel] [sweld] [sweld] 

[sw6o-ln] 
[swuwln] 

Swim [swim-] [swAm] [swAmn] 

Cp. A.S. swimme, ewamm (pi. swummon), summmen. 
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PretenL Preterite. Poet ParHeiple. 

Swing [swing*] [swing] [swingn] 

Take [taak-] [t6o'k] [t6o'kn] 

[tai*] [tai'd]. [tain] 

The preterite [tai'd] is evidently formed on the analogy of 
[mai*d] from [mai*]. 

Tttoh [tee*oh] [tee-cht] [tee'oht] 

Think [thingk-] [thuwt] [thuwt] 

Throw [throa'] [throa'd] [throa-n] 

Weed [weyd] [wed] [wedu] 

Wind [weynd] [wAn] [wAn] 

Cp, A!S. winds, wand (pi. wundon), wunden. 

Wring [riiig'] [ribag] [rikngn] 

Cp. Drvnky &o., abova 

Write [rahyt] [rit-] [rifn] 

Cp. A. 8. write, wrdt (pL writon), writen, and see above mider 

Bide. 

Writhe [rahydh] [ridh-] [ridh-n] 

Cp. A.S. writhe, wrath (pL writhon), unrithen. Writhen, [ridh*n], 
is frequently used as adj. 

I proceed to give the conjugation of certain representative verbs 
in the present and preterite tenses. For pronouns, see pages 68-67. 

Conjugation of the Weak Verb May, [Mai*], to make : 

PBESENT. 

Singular. Plural 

1- [Ahy mai'], I make [Wey mai*n], we make 

I[Dhaaymai'z], rarely [mai'st],thou\ 
makest \\^^' mai*n], ye make 

[Yoa- mai-n], you make ) 

^' [Sy, 6o, it mai'z], he, she, it makes [Dhai* mai'n], they make 

PBETEBITE. 

1- [Ahy mai'd], I made [Wey mai*dn], we made 

a|^haay m^-d], thou madest \^^. ^^.^^ ^^^ 

UAOa- mai'dn], you made J 

^' [Sy, 6o, it, mai'd], he, she, it made [Dhai* mai'dn], they made 
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Conjugation of the Strong Verb To Write [rahyt] : 

FRBSENT. 

1. [Aby rahyt], I write [Wey rahyin], we writo 

2 f [Dhaay rahyts], thou writest \^^. ^ . ^^ ^^ 

([Yoa* rahyin], you write J 

8. [Ey, 00, it rahyts], he, she, it writes [Dhai* rahy*tn], they 

PBETEBITE. 

1. [Ahy rit*], I wrote [Wey rit*n], we wrote 

2 r[Dhaay rit-], thou wrotest \^^, ^^^^^ ^^ 

([Yoa* nt*n], you wrote J 

8. [Ey, 6o, it rit], he, she, it wrote [Dhai rit*n], they wrote 

For comparison I subjoin the conjugation of strong and w 
verbs in the West Midland of the thirteenth century, as given b> 
Dr. Morris : 

PBESENT. FBETBBITE. 

Singular, PlwroL Singular. PluraL 

Strong /I. luve luven /I. makede makeden 

or ^2. luves luven Weak-|2. makedes makeden 

Weak (8. luves luven (8. makede makeden 

fl. schop Bchopen 

2. schop schopen 

8. schop schopen 

Conjugation of the Irregular Strong Verb Gie^ or (Hv$ [Gi, Giv] : 

PBESENT. 

Singular, Plural, 

1. [Ahy gi, or giv], I give [Wey gen], we give 

2 r[Dhaay gez], thou givest j^,^. ^^^^ ^^^ 

([Yoa- gen], you give J 
8. [Ey, 6o, it gez], he, she, it gives [Dhai* gen], they give 

PBETEBITE. 

Both numbers and all persons [gen] (= given instead of gave). 

BEICABKS. 

The g throughout this verb may of course be palatally pro- 
nounced, as [gy*iv, gy*en]. 

The form [gi] is used before a consonant, [giv] before a vowel. 
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"(jw« o'er," [Giv oaT]=Leave ofif; "I gie plenty for it,** [Ahy 
gy'i plen-ti for it. 

The inflexions of the verbs to do, to go, and to say in the present 
tense are analogous to those of CHve, 

Singular, Plural. 

1. do [d6o], go [goa-], see [see-] 1, 2, 8. dun [dAn], gon [gon], 

2 and 8. does [d JLz] , goz [goz] , ses [sez] sen [sen] 

Conjugation of the Reflexive Verb To Wesh One = to wash oneself : 

PRESENT. 

Singular. FluraL 

1. [Ahy wesh mi], I wash myself [Wey wesh*n us], we wash 

ourselves 

Phaay weshiz dhi], thou washest^ 
a thyself l[Yai' wesh*n yi], ye wash 

[Yoa* wesh'n yu], you wash your- j yourselves 

' self J 

|[Ey wGsh-iz im], he washes himself | ^y^^. ^^^^ ^. ^^ ^^^ 
3.j[Oo wGshiz ur],she washes herself > themselves 

' [It weahiz itsel*], it washes itself / 

BEMABKS. 

I here give the unemphatic form of the Personal Pronouns, [mi, 
^1 im, &c.]. When the meaning is emphatic, the fall form with 
^y as [misel*], &o., is used. An exceptional use with the emphatic 
fonn of the Personal Pronoun [mey], is found in "Barley mey'* 
.baa-rli mey]=I choose for myselt 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb To Be : 

PRESENT. 

Singular. FluraL 

!• [Ahy aam*], I am [Wey bin'], we are 

2.|Ptaay aat* or bis't], thou art 



l[Yai* bin*], ye 



are 



[[Yoabm*], you are 
^' [Ey, 00, it iz-], he, she, it is [Dhai* bin*], they are 

PRETERITE. 

^' [Ahy woz], I was [Wey won], we were 

2 ([Dhaay woz or wost], thou wast 1 nr • ^^ 

Irvn*. -I J-Liar won], ye were 

Uioa- won], you were /•■ -■ "^ 

^' [Ey, 6o, it woz], he, she, it was [Dhai- won], they were 
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BEMABK8. 

The use of am in the plural and bin in the singular has been 
already explained in the general remarks on the verbs. 

Be is used throughout the present in some proverbial and quasi- 
proverbial expressions, evidently under the influence of Biblical 

usage, e.9.: Laws-a^e«s 

What times be these. 

[Lau*z u dee*z, wot tahymz hi dhtez.] Bin is, of course, he with 
the plural suffix n. 

Are is used in the plural of the present tense, but only when 
unemphatic: "^r^theygooin?" [fir dhai* g6o'in] ; "YoVtfwrang," 
[YoaT raangg*]. At Norbury, and generally in the Gombermere 
district, it is heard as [aeT]. Are, as used in this dialect, is a re- 
markable word. It is, of course, originally Danish as opposed to 
Anglo-Saxon, and Northern as opposed to Southern ; and in this 
connexion it is noteworthy that its use ceases at the southern border 
of Cheshira Moreover, it is one of the few words in the dialect 
which reject the plural termination in the present tense, and this 
may lead one to suspect that it was imported at a comparatively 
late period into the dialect. 

The negative anna [aa)n*fi] is common in the plural, and must 
be referred to am (am-na) rather than to are (are-na) : " Wey anna 
gooin to stond that,*' [Wey aa)n*i& g6o'in tt& stond dhaat*]. 

The negative of is is isna [iz*)ni&] or inna [i)nA], both equally 
common. 

Won of the plural preterite is for A.S. wtBron, which became first 
wem, then irom, and lastly won. The change from « to o is due to 
the influence of the preceding w : cp. woman from A.S. wifinan. 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb Shall, 
(1) Emphatic Form Shall [shaal'J : 

PBESENT. 

Siivgvlar, Plural, 

1. [Ahy shaal'], I shall [Wey shaan*], we shall 

2 /[Dhaayshaat- or shaal-], thou Shalt jpy^. gj^aan-l, ye shaU 

'\[Yoa' shaan*], you shall j 

8. [Ey, 6o, it shaal*], he, she, it shall [Dhai* shaan*], they shall 
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PBBTEBITE. 

1. [Ahy shid], I should [Wey shid-n], we should 

I[Dliaay shM or shiidst], thou \ 
ahonldest f [Yai* shid-n], ye should 

[Yoa* shid'n], you should ) 

3. [Ej, 6o, it shM], he, she, it should [Dhai* shM'n], they should 

(2) Unemphatio Form SaU [sill, si] : 

FBBSBNT. 

Siwgvlair. Plural, 

1. [Ahy Bul, si], I shall [Wey sun, sn], we shall 

^jphaay sul, si], thou shalt j^^. ^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ 

poa* son, sn], you shall j 

8. [Ey, 6o, it sul, d], he, she, it shall [Dhai* sun, sn], they shall 
This fonn is conjugated only in the Present Tense. 

BBMABKS. 

This verb illustrates the middle position which the South Cheshire 
folk-speech occupies between northern and southern dialect. The 
emph&tic form represents the old southern schal, sehuld, the unem- 
phatic form the old northern sal, (suU). 

The Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb Will is analogous to that 
of Shall, viz.. Pros. Sing., [wid, wit, wAl] ; Plural throughout, 
[win]; Preterite Sing., [wAd, wAdst, wiid] ; Plural, [wAd-n]. 

Conjugation of the Auxiliary Verb Mee, [Mee*] = May : 

PRESENT. 

Singrdar, Plural, 

1. [Ahy mee*], I may [Wey mee*], we may 

|[Dhaay mee*, or mee'st], thou^ 
^] niayst f [Yai- mee*], ye may 

^[Yoa* mee*], you may ) 

^' [Ey, 6o, it mee'], he, she, it may [T)hai' mee*], they may 

PBETEBITE. 

1- [Ahy niid-], I might [Wey mid*n], we might 

([Dhaay mid*, or mid'st], thou^ 
^j mightest >[Yai« mid-n], ye might 

v[Yoa' mid'n], you might ) 

^' [Ey, 6o, it mid-], he, she, it might [Dhai- mid-n], they might 
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BEMABKS. 

This verb is chosen as an example of those auxiliary verbs which 
are uninflected in the plural of the present. The others are eon 
(=can), are, mun, mustf of which the two latter are likewise unin- 
flected in the singular. The conjugation of con is perfectly analogous 
to that of mee, viz.: Pres. Sing., [kon, kost, kon] ; Plural, [kon]; 
Preterite Sing., [kAd, kidst, kid] ; Plural, [kAd-n]. 

The Preterite of mee has likewise the form ndt, [mit*]. But the 
Second Personal Singular is always [midst], and I have never 
heard the form [mit'n] in the plural. The negative is [niit*)nd] or 
[mid')nu]. 

The negative of the Present is nUnna [mi)nu] all through, e.g.: 
** Minna we go ?*' [Mi)nu wi goa*]. 

ADVERBS. 

Adverbs of Manner are formed from Adjectives by addition 
the suffix ly. *' I conna tell yd reightly,*' [Ahy kon)u tel yu reytli 
To express emphasis the accent is in some words laid on 
syllable ly, which is then pronounced [ley]: e.g., surety, 
sartain^y. ** Well, raaZy to goodness I " [Wei, rae**uley tu gAd'nisT^ 

The termination ly is ofben dispensed with. "He went (^ 
terrible,'' [6e went on terubl]. "They liven very hard," [D ha 
livn ver'i aa*rd]. The conjunction an* (for and) is ofben prefix^^ 
to an Adverb of Manner when without the suffix ly. ** I con do i'"* 
an* easy,'' [Ahy kun d6o it, un ee'zi]. 

Among Adverbs of Manner not formed from Adjectives 
following are noticeable : 

Olossic Pronunciation. English Rendering. 

[straad'Megs] astride 

[unee'nd] on end, upright 

[top-teelz] \ head over heels 

[oa*'rtop*teelz]j 

[yed'lAugz] headlong 

The last two words are examples of adverbs fornix 
by means of the genitive suffix. 
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Oiatsie Pnmuneiaticn. Engliah Rendering. 

[in'shmeel] by inches 

For the termination of this word (A.S. maflum) cp, 
piecemeal, &c. 

[iigy'ai-t] agate, on the way, in action 

Also the Adverbs of Manner formed from Demonstrative and 
Interrogative Pronouns in n or im: these are a-thU-nf a-thiS'tUf 
[u)dhis'nz] ; a-that-nf a-theU'TU, [u)dhaat*nz] ; a-which-rij a-which-ns^ 
lTi)wich'nz]. 

AH the above words will be found more fully explained in the 
Glossary. 

Among Adverbs of Place there are few to notice : 
[^'umbahy*] close by 

[oa-runen*st] opposite 

Adverbs of Time remarkable in form are : 
[at aaftur] afterwards 

[lee'tweylz] late whiles, lately 

This form contains the genitive sufSx, cp. [top'teelz, 
yed*l{ingz], above. 

[au'vi] always 

[Au'viz] is also in use, but the accusative form is more 
in vogue with older speakers. 

[baak-] ago 

E.g. a while ago = [li weyl baak*]. 

[sin'] since 

A contraction of A.S. nththan. 

Adverbs of Quality are : 

[un au'] and all, hence (1) indeed 

(2) besides 
[nob-ut] only 

[meeaap'n] mayhappen, maybe 

[Ifef] lief, soon 

E.g. " I'd as ^ go as stop," [Ahy)d uz 16ef goa* uz 

atop-]. Comparative, Uefer, [16e*fur]. 

I 
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Of the Nameral Adverbs, the following fonns are notioattlsilfi'- 
onoe=[w4nst] ; twice =[twahy8, twahyz, tweys, tweyz]. 

The Negative Adverbs have already been given in the sectio:!^ ^ 
the Negation of Verbs. A stronger form is none [non] : '' !^3e'U 
none come/' [^)1 non kiim]. Negative Adverbs do not canoal ^^^ 
another. <* Hoo wonna none soft," [60 wo)nd non soft] = She 
not at all silly. 

The Adverbs of Affirmation and Negation are [aay, yai*, yoi,* 
nuw, nai, nee*, noa*]. These are sharply distinguished in 
usage. Putting aside [yis*] and [noa*], which, as recent impc^ 
tions, are used very much as in standard English, we may b: 
express the distinction between the rest thus : 



of 



E^yl, I affirm 
[nuw] J 



[yai-] \ 

r . T / contradict 
[nai'] 

[nee*] 






This will be made clear by a few examples : 



Olossic. 
[Aas't bin Naantweych ? Nuw] 
[Dhii aas*)nu bin Naantweych f 

Yoi, bur ah aav] 
[Wit kirn wom wi)mi ? Aay] 

[Ey k6o*m wom wi)dhi. Nee*, 

{or nai*) bur ey did)nur] 
[Didst sey Jin Baach* upu)th 

roa'd ? Aay] 
[Dhu seyd Jin Baach* upfl)th 

roa'd. Aay] 
[Dhft did)nti sey J, B. iipii)th 

roa'd. Yai', biir ah did] 




BngluK. 
Have you been to Nantwioh ? 
You haven't been to Nantwii 

Yes, but I have 
Will you come home with mr 

Yes 
He came home with you. 1#^ 

he did not 
Did you see Jane Greatbanks 

the road ? Yes 
You saw Jane Oreatbanks on 

road. Yes 
You didn't see J. O. on the 

Yes, I did. 



Adverbs of Deobee. — That is frequently used for 90: ** He. 
inna that bad," [Uur i)nu dbaat* baad*]. 



* For convenience I write [yoi] here, as repreientlng both [yahy] and [yaa7]. 
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PREPOSITIONS. 
The ibllowmg prepositions are peonliar in form in this dialect : 



Cflomc 


English 


[ugy*en-] 


against 


[ufoa'r] 


before 


[ubaak* u] 


behind, at the back of 


[ky'ai-s H] 
[filfoz- u] 


I because of 


[usahyd ii] 


beside (of) 


[fitop- u] 


upon, atop of 


[fistid- u] 
[stid- u] 


. instead of 

4 


[ut aaf-tur] 


after 


[ulingg- ii] 
[an* iililLQgg* u] 


• on account of 

4 


[baayt] 


without (A.S. butan) 


[bihin-t] 


behind 


[oa'r] 


over 


[oa*ranen'st] 


opposite 


[sin*] 


since 


[toa-rt] 
[toa-t] 


. toward 



Ther« are a few remarkable usages to be noted here in con- 
Dfixion with some of the prepositions. 

To is frequently omitted. (1) Before names of places : " At 
8ooin' Nantweych ?*' [Aat* g6o*in Naantweych?]=Art thou going 
^ Nantwich ? (2) Before an infinitive : '< Hast a mind ha' summat 
^?" [Aast u mahynd u sAm'ut dringk* ?] = Hast thou a mind to 
^^e somewhat to drink? "They'n be glad see y6," [Dhai)n hi 
^* s&e yu]. Hence the use of for (originally for to) before an 
^tive, generally to express purpose : ** The whilright's here for 
Oiwid th* cart," [Dhu wil*reyt)s 6eur fur mend)th ky'aa-rt]. " Bin 
y« ready for go ?*' [Bin yu red-i far goa-?] (8) After accordirC 
"^re a Relative Adverb or Pronoun: **It*s oceordM what hoo 
^inks," [It)s iikau-rdin wot 6o thingks]. '' Accordin' hai they 
bringen it in," [Ckau'rdin aay dhi bring*n it in] = according to 
how they decide it. 
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To is used for with, at meals : ** Wun yd ha' some puddin* to 
yur tart ?*' [Win yu aa sum pM'in tu yur taa*rt ?] 

To is used for of after the verbs know, tell, which see in the 
Glossary. 

For is omitted in the phrase good iiowt, [g&d nuwt]=:good for 
nothing. 

At is used for to in the phrases to hearken at, U$ten at. 

At is used for of after the verb to think : ** Hoo thowt nowt at 
it,*' [60 thuwt nuwt aat* it]. 

On is used for of: ** aside on,'' [usahyd on] = at the side of. 

On is used tor for in the phrase ** to wait 0' " or ** on :" " Weet 
o' mey when we comen ait 0' sehoo'," [Wee*t u mey wen wi k4m*n 
aayt u 8k6o]. 

The use of on or upon in such phrases as the following is 
noticeable : '' To raise lies on," '' To raise a report on " a person, 
'* It'll be a terrible job upon such and such an one." It conveys a 
general idea of detriment. 

O'er (= over) is very frequent before a verbal noun, and it is 
often difficult to decide whether this preposition expresses the mere 
duration of the action (= English whilst), or whether a notion of 
cause or means is introduced (= English through). In the former 
of the following examples it is difficult to see which meaning pre- 
dominates, in the latter the meaning is evidently simply through, 
because of . **I got a splent i' my hand o'er pleachin' a hedge," 
[Ahy got u splent i)mi aan'd oa'r plee*chin u ej]. "He lost his 
place o'er gettin' drunk," pfee lost iz plai's oaT gy'et'in drAngk']. 

In, on, upon, and with most frequently appear in this dialect 
¥dthout their final consonant sound. The full forms are only 
used before a vowel beginning the next word, but the clipt forms 
are used both before vowels and consonants. The full forms again 
are used when ending a sentence. No more particular rules can 
be given ; the usage in each individual case is regulated by con- 
siderations of euphony. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 
An', [un]=and. 

Vr, [uur] = or. 
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BcAiver, Hd'ver, [aayevfir, aa'vfir]= however. 

due, [ky'ai-s] ; a-cos, [ukoz']= because. 

J», Ev, [iv, ev]=if. 

AMf [dz] =that : ** Ynr mother said as ah was to tell y5 as yur 
nmide was comen," [Ytir miidh'ur sed uz ah woz tu tel yu Hz yur 
ningHwiiz kjbn*n]. Sometimes the form as hai (how) is used 
[iizaay]. 

That is occasionally used, but I am inclined to restrict it to the 
Malpas district. In its contracted form, followed by hai, it is more 
general [ut aay]: " I towd him *cU hai yo wanted him,*' [Ahy tuwd 
im ut aay yoa* waan*tid im]. I have not heard *at [ut] alone in 
8. Cheshire. 

Than, [dhun]; Tin, [tin]; Tan, [tun]; Tn, [tn] ; Till, [til]. 
These words are synonymous, and have two distinct meanings in 
the Cheshire dialect : 

(1) =rthan^ after comparatives. For this see Comparison of 
Adjectives. 

(2) =m. 

Wifs never owt (ought = aught), 
Tin dear bowt (bought). 

Wit)8 nevur uwt, tin d^e'ur buwt ; *' We didna go than neight, 
[Wfe did)nu goa* dhun neyt]. 

Again^hy the time that : '' Again I come back," [ugy^en* ahy 
Umbaak']. 

Yrt(Aaut= unless. This word has the forms [widhaayt] and 
[baayt] : " I wunna go bait yo'n come wi' me,'* [Ahy wT!l)nu goa- 
baayt yoa-)n kAm wi)mi]. 

EU$=zot: ** Wun y6 go? eUe I'll shift y5,** [Win yu goa-? els 
«hy)l shift yu]. 

INTERJECTIONS. 

Imprecations such as Bileddy, By mass, &c., must be sought 
in the Glossary under the heading By, Add to these many begin- 
ning with Od ( = God), as *0d scotch it, *0d rot it, 'Od rabbit it = 
[Odskochit, Od rot it, Od raab'it it]. Other common exclama- 
tions containing the name of the Almighty are Lors, [lau*rz] ; Lors 
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A'mighty, [lan-rziimahy'ti] ; Lawmcmem, [lan*mto^*z]. But L^ 
a-dees, [lau'zudee'z], is probably the same as Alaek^-day, with wkm 
it agrees in meaning. 

Other common imprecations are Dang U, [daangg* it] ; Pox tM 
[poks taak* it], bnt this Shaksperean expression is now nnoommc: 
Hot it, Sam it, Caruarn it, [konsaa-rn- it] ; Babint it, A onil^ 
refinement is exhibited in such expressions as Rabbit yoW pi^i 
[Baab'it yoa*r pik'ttir]. These euphemistical imprecations useS 
be especially affected by old dames who had scruples about *' rabk 
ing'* a person himself, but felt no hesitation about "rabbiting" ' 
" picter." 

Exclamations of astonishment are Heck, [ek] ; Good Heck^ [s 
ek] ; Good Fecks, [ghd feks] ; My stockiru, [mahy stok'ins] ; Zowkm 
[zuw'kurz] ; &c., &c. 

The most common words used to draw attention are Sunr. 
[suuri] = Sirrah, and Sithee, [sidh'i] = See thee. There is some te 
dency to confuse these two words. Hey, key! piey, or ey], is al 
very often used. 

Disgust is expressed by yaks, [yae*ks, yaak*s], as *' Yaks upt 
thee." 

Anger or disapproval is conveyed by yaps, [yae'ps, yaap*s, aa*p 
aap's], which in meaning and usage exactly answers to the Englie 
Jie. 
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CHAAPTUR DHtJ FOST. 

1. Naay it aap*nt i)th dee*z wen)th ji!ij*iz wiin r6o*lin, iiz dhiir 
wtkz iSl waan't ii bred i)th kihi'tri. tJn u saa'rtin mon u Beth'lium 
•l6o*dd went liv* i)th kjbi'tri ii Moa*nb, im nn iz weyf iin iz t6o siinz 
t&liiiigg* widh im. 

2. On th)mon)z nee*m wuz Elim*tilek, nn iz wey& nee'm wdz 
Nai--oa*mahy, to iz t6o laad'z wiin kan*d Maa'lun iin Ghil'ytbi: 
^n dlii won au' on am Ee'frfLthahyts aayt u Beth'liiim- J6o*dn : un 
^hi ]s6om in*td)th Un'tri t Moa*ub, nn dh^iir dhi mai*dn dhur 



3. Un Elim'fQek, im dz wiiz Az'biind tii Nai'*oa*mahy, deyd : 
^n soa* 6o wiiz left bi iirsel*, uur un iir t6o laad'z. 

-4. tjn dhai* t6o*kn eych iin tm H Moa'iib w&m*iin far dhiir 
^©yf : t)onz nee*m wiiz Aa-rpfi, on t)4db'iirz wflz B6oth: un dhi 
^'^•d. i dhaat* kin'tri ubaayt ten 6eur. 

6. Cn Maa'lto un Chil'yun deyd iiz wel, b6o'iith on tim: soa- 
^^ wAm-tin wflz left au* M6o'iin, naay iir t6o sAnz fin iir uwd 
^^on won gon jed. 

6. Dhen 6o got {^p wi ur duwtiir in lau*z f&r goa* baak* aayt 
^Hh kiin'tri ti Moa*iib, for 6o)d 6eurd, wel 6o wiiz dheefir, iit aay 
^^ Lau'rd ud tai'n eyd iin iz oa-n foa'ks, un fid gy*en fim bred. 

7. Cn soa' 6o staa'rtid of aayt u)th plee'S weyiir 6o woz, iin 
^ t6o duwtur-in-lau*z filiingg- widh fir: fin dhi got*n fipfi)th roa*d 
*^ kirn baak- tfi)dh laan-d fi J6o-dfi. 

8. tJn Nai"oa*mahy sed tfi fir t6o duwtur-in-lau*z, Efim, goa* 
y^i" wee-z baak*, b6o-fith on)yi, tfi yfir mfidh*firz aays : dhfi Lau*rd 
^yfil ky'eyndli wi)yi, fiz yai*)n delt wi dhem fiz bin jed, fin wi 

■ 
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9. Dhfi Laa'rd graan't yi t6 fahynd reat Wo-uth on yi, i yu-^^ 
liz-bundz aays. Dhen 60 ky'is't um : un dhi oa-pnt aayt un skrahykt-i*- 

10. 0L dlifti' sed-n, Wey)ii aaa'rtinli goa- wi)jTi baak' tu yoa-i^-" 
kilD'trifoa-ks. 

11. Cn Nai'-oa-mahyBed, Tuum yi baaJt- ngy'en% mi dnvturi. ^'• 
iin goa" yur wee-z : wot)n yi waan-t goa- liliingg- wi mey ftiur ? iz 3 
diur aau-i m6o'ur einz i)mi wiim yet ti5 bey yur lii-bundz ? 

12. Tuarn yi baak- figy'en-, mi dawturz, goa- yur wee-z : fiii ■ 
aby)m t6a uwd tu aav- ii dz-biiDd. Iv ahy -woz tu see-, Abytiii 

i giid bi<oa-pa, iv ah woz tu aav u Az'buiid dbia ver-i neyt, nn 
baeT Biinz un au-, 

18. Wiid yi wee't on i5in dhun dbi wuu groa-n ilp? wud yi 
stop for)iun fin bey baayt liz-buiidz? nee-, mi duwturz : fur ah)m 
tae'rbl greyrd fur yai'&r Bee'kB, Ciz dh)ond fi dhu Laa'rd)z gon aayt 
figy'en- mi. 

14. Cn dhi lif-tid i^p dh&r vahye, un skiahykt figy'en- : on 
An-rpu ky'is-t iir miidh-ur-in-laa- ; bu R(5oth ilng t<5o iir. 

16. tjn -60 aed, Si)dh-i, dhi ais-t6r-in-lau-)z gou baak- tu iir 
oa-ii kiin-tri-foa-lia, flu flr oa-n go<lz: goa- dlii wee-z baak- ligy'en- 
aaf-t'ur dlii aie-tiir-ic-lau-. 

16. On B^oth Bed, Di!k)nil beg u mi tu Uo-iiv yu, ur tu goa- baak- 
firnm fol-uinaaf-turyii : furw6e-ur-yoa- gon, -ahyjlgiSia-; un wfe'flr 
■yoa* Iqj'n, -aby)l Icij' ; -yoa-r foa-kfl}Bn bi -mahy foa-ka, iin -yoa-r 
Qod -mahy Ood. 

17. W^e-iir 'yoa- deyn, -ahy)! dey, un dh6e-iir ah)l be berid; ^ 
dlii Lau-rd d6o soa- tu mey, un ni6o-ur fin au", iv uwt bu jethB::^ 
paa-rta yoa- fin mey. 

16. Wen 60 Beyd iit aay 60 wiiz set fipii g6o'in ^dh iir, dhen b^~m 
gy'en oa-r tau-kin tdo ur. 

19. Soa- dhi wen-tn bioiith on um tugy'edh-flr tun dhi kiif -t" 

til Beth-liiim. Cn soa- it kdoni iibuw-t iiz wen dhi wiin kihnn t^s 
Beth'Uilni, dhiir wiiz ii atuur i)dh lio'fll taayn ubaayt am, iin foa'^^^ 
wun see-in, Iz dhia Nai"oa-mahy? 

20. On 60 Bod tdo um, Du)uii kau- mi Nai--oa-mahy, kau- **^ 
Mae-rii : fur God Au--mahy-ti uz delt ver-i bit-iir wi mi. 

21. Ah went aayt f^, un dhii Lau-rd)z bruwt mi wom iigy'0*^ 
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em'pi: wot)n yi kau- mi Nai**oa'mahy faor, kansid''urin aay dhu 
Lau'id)z gy'en wit*ns tigy^en* mi, un aay God Au"mahyti)z aam'ild'*' 
mi? 

22. tin soa* Nai**oa*mahy k6o'm baak*, un Il6o'th dhu Moa*iib 
wixD'on, ur duwttir in lau% uljbigg' widh ur, uur wot k6om baak* 
aayt a)tb Moa-iib kim'tn : un dhi k6o'm tu Beth-lium jM iit)th 
fost staa'rt d)th baa'rli aa*ryist. 

CHAAPTOR DHtJ SEKtTNT. 

1. t^n Nai"oa'mahy)d u rilee'shiin un ur liz'bundz, ti mon wi u 
rae*rrAk H ky'el*t^;t ey kim u Elim*uleks faam*^li, un iz nee'm 
wfixBoa*aaz. 

2. Cn B6oth dhti Moa*ub wiim'un sez tu Nai**oa*mahy, Le)mi 
goa* ta)th feylt fin songg'u eytbrz u kuum aaf'tur im fiz ahy)sl 
fchynd fee*yur i)th seyt on. On 6o sez t6o tlr, Goa*, mi duwtur. 

8. Cn ur went, un k6om un songg'ud i)th feylt aaf'ttbr)th 
rie'iiparz : fin fir Ifik wfiz tfi leyt on u paa-rt fi}th feylt bilfingg'in 
^Boa'aaz, im fiz wfiz rilee'shun tfi Elim'filek*. 

4. Cn, loa* fin bi-uwld yu, 6ofi shfid kiim filfingg* frfim 
Beth'lifim, bfi Boa*aaz, fin sez ^e tfi)dh rSe'fipfirz, Dhfi Lau'rd bi 
wi)7d. tjn dhi aan'sfirdn im fi)dhis)nz, Dhfi Lau'rd bles yu. 

6. Dhen Boa'aaz sed tu)th saa*rvfint-mon fiz wfiz gy'aaf'fir 
oa'r dhfi r^e'fipfirz, 6ofiz wensh iz dhis ? 

6. On dhfi Baa*rvfint-mon fiz wfiz gy^aaf'fir oa'r dhfi r6e*fipfirz 
aaii'85rd im baak* figy'en* fin sed, 6o)z dhaat* Moa*ub wensh fiz 
Uom baak* wi Nai'*oa'mahy aayt fi)th Moa'ub kfin*tri. 

7. On sez 6o, wAn yfi pleyfiz tfi let me lee'z fin gy'edh*fir 
ttfi^ dhfi r^e'fipfirz fimfingg* dhfi shofs : soa* 6o k6om fin 6o)z 
bin eyfir au* dhfi weyl evur sin mau*min til naay, wen 6o stopt 
d bit i)dh aays. 

8. Dhen sez Boa'aaz tfi B6oth, Dfis)nfi dhfi eyfir mi, mi 
duwtur? D4)nfi dhey goa' in'tu n6o fidh*fir feylt ffir songg'fi, 
^ dA)nfi dhey goa* fiwee* frfim eyfir, bfi stik* weefir dhfi aat*, 
U6o6 bi mahy wen'shiz. 

* 8e« Hammil in Oloaaary. t Wealth, aee Olosntry. 
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9. Ey'ee'p dhi eyn dpfi)th feylt fiz dhai bin reydpin in, on dhej 
goa* aaf'tur am : aa)nur ah ohaa*rjd dh)y&ng ohaap's dz dhi m{in*)t 
tj^ch dhi ? on wen dhaa)t thun*rsti, goa* ta)th dringk'in-aomz,* tx 
dringk* bAjoi t wot th)yi!big chaap'S tn drau*n. 

10. Dhen 6o fau'd on ^ fee's nn buwd ur daayn ta)th graaynd 
tn 6o sed t6o im, Aay iz it uz ahy)y f&nd fee*y^ i yoa*r ten, sea 
uz yoa* shud taak* noa'tis ii may, nn mey H stree'nj&r ? 

11. tin Boa-aaz aan'siird ur u)dhis)n, Ahy)v aad it an* tuwd m 
ubaayt an* uz dhS&)z diin tu dhi mAdh*^-in-lau*, sin dhi {Lz-bunc 
deyd : un aay dh&&)z left dhi fee*dhur un dhi miidh'ur, un)th kjin'tr 
wte'ur dhS& wuz bau'rn, un bist kAmn tu foa-ks uz dh&& noa'd nuwi 
ubaayt ufoaT. 

12. Dhu Lau-rd rik'umpens dhi wuurk, un u fiU riwaa*rd b 
gy'en dhi bi dhu Lau*rd Ood u Iz*riul, naay dhii)t kAnin fur trftff 
dhisel' {bi'dur iz wingz. 

18. Dhen sez 6o, Let mi &hynd fee'vur i yur seyt, mi Lau'id 
ky*ai*s yoa*)n kAm*furtid mi, un ky'ai's yoa*)n spok*n fren'dli ti 
ii p6our wiim'un, fur au* ahy aam*)nur aan*iwee'Z lahyk y^ oa*] 
saa'rvuntwim'in. 

14. Un Boa*aaz sed t6o ti, Ot baag*intahym dhey kdm eyiir 
iin aav siHm u)th bred, un dip dhi bit u mee't i)dh aal'igur.f tjn 6( 
sit ursel' daayn usahyd)n dhu r^e'upurz ; un ey rau't ur paa*rchi 
kuum, un 6o et it, un aad* ur fil'th, un went uwee*. 

15. tin wen 6o wuz got*n Ap tu songg*u, Boa'aaz gy'en au*rdun 
tu iz yiing chaap's, sez ey. Let ti songg'u reyt timilingg* dhu shofe 
un dA)nii yai* skuwl ur : 

16. tin let fau* sum aan*tlz u puu'rp^s for*)ur, un Ideuv tux 
for')ur tti lee'Z lam, un dTi)nu snee'p ur. 

17. Soa* ^ songg-ud i)th feylt tun neyt, un 6o bAmpt wot 6( 
songg'ud, un it k6om tu ubaayt t6o miz'ur u baa'rli. 

18. tin 6o t6ok it iip un went in*tu)th taayn: un ur m{^dh*ur 
in-lau* sted wot 6o)d songg*ud : un 6o bruwt aayt un gy'en tr wo 
6o)d ky'ept aaf'tur 6o)d et'n ur fil'th ursel*. 

19. tin ur miidh'ur-in-lau- sed t6o ur, Wte*ur)st songg'uc 



• DrinUng-homs. t See Allboab (syinegar) in Oloaaaiy. 
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Ud«'? w6e"flr)at bin wuuTkin? God blea cILu mon uz t6ok noa-tis 
ondhi. Cn 60 tuwd fir mildh-ur-tQ-laii' 6o'uriio)d bin wuuTkin 
viiib, in eez 60, Dhu monz nee'm liz aiiy)v bin wuu'rkin m tudee- 
ii BoB-uz. 

20. On Nai"oa-mah]r aed tfi fir dawtur-in-lau-, Dha Lau'rd 
bks im, iikoa- ey aa)nA gy'en oa-r iz ky'eyndnfla tu)th wik* fin tfi)th 
jed. 0n sez Nai-oa-maby t6o ur, Wey, th)moii)B neyflr aky'in- t6o 
ii, von un or ney-iirist rilee'shunz, 

SI. On R6otJi dhu Moa-ub wt^m'iia eed, E4 zed t6o mi uz wel, 
Dhaa mOn ky'ee'p kliios tu mahy yAng chaap'S, tin dbi]n lAgd an- 
mi aa-rviBt tiigy'edh-ur. 

22. Od Nai"oa'mahy Bed til Riioth iir dawtui in laa-, It)s 
wA-at reyt, mi duwtur, fur dhey tu goa- aayt widh iz saa-rvunt- 
wim'iii, Boa' tz dhi mi)nu l^et, on dlii in aau'i idJi'iir feylt. 

23. Boa- 60 kept kldoa bi Boa-aaziz wim-in dh«n dliii fin'isbin-iip 
fijth baa-rli-aaTvist an)th w^e'ut-aa-rviBt : (In 60 livd wi ur miidh'ur- 
in-isn-. 

chaaptCr dhC thuurd. 

1. Dhen Nai"oa'niahy flr mfidh-ur-in-lau' sed tdo ur. Mi 
dnvtdr, Bbaa)nfir aby 16ok fiir rest fo)dM, eoa' dz dhaa)mi bi wel 
of? 

2. On naay i)nii £oa-aaz u rilee'ehun u aa-rz, im uz dbaa wAz 
widb iz wen'shiz? 6i)dbi, wenah, ey)z win'uin baa'rli tuneyt 
i)th lbreeh-ind6o'iir. 

8. 80a- wesb dbi, xia abyl dhi yed, in gy'et dhi ]d6o'az on, iln 
pa- daayn tu)tb fl6our: bu di!i}nu mai' dhiael- noa-n tu)tJi moo 
dbCm ^]z diin ee-tin ud dringk-in. 

4. On it)l bey u)dhiB)nz : wen ey laJiyz daayn, dhaa mfln taak- 
noa-Ua u)th plee'S w^eur ey lahyz. un dhaa mun goa- in, un 
inkftvAr iz feyt, iin lahy dhi daayn : un ey)l tel dlii wot dbaa mun 
36o. 

6. On 60 Bdd tdo ur, Au' uz yoa* teln mi, abyjl d6o. 

0, Dn 60 went daayn tu)th fi6o-ur, un did jiis-tumeyt wot ur 
:jkdh-ur in lau- iid tuwd ur. 

7. Cn wen Bo&-aaz ud et-n tin dnhigk-n, un iz aa-rt wuz mer-i. 
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ey went far lahy imsel* daayn at dha end a)th kaom-rAk, nn 60 
k6om jen'tli, on AnkAy-oid iz fejt, fin ley or daayn. 

8. Cn, oz it aap'nt, i)tb mid-1 d)th neyt, dha mon waz frilrnt on 
taomt imsel* raaynd« tn dh6ear dhor waz a w&m*an ley nt iz &yi 

9. Cn ey sed, 6on)t dhey? Hn 60 spok baak* t6o im, Ahy)m 
B6oth yor saa-rvont: soa- spree-d aayt yor sknnrt oa-r ydr 
saa'rvant : for yoa)m a neyor iilee*shan. 

10. Cn ey sed, Dha Laa*id bles dhi, mi daw*tar : far dhaa)z 
shoa*nt m6our ky'eyndnus at dha laat*-ar end til &t)th Cost 8taa*rt, 
ky'ai's dha aas-)nu gon aa^t*ar yi&ng men, ee*dhdr p6oar or rich*. 

11. Cn naay, mi daw*tar, d{i)nd bi firik-nt : ah)l d6o fo)dhi an* 
oz dhu waan-ts : far au-)ih foa'ks i dhis taayn noa*n dhi far a 
on-ist wAm'on. 

12. tin naay, it)s tr6o tnid' at aay ahy)m dhi n^tir rilee*shan : 
aa*vur for au* dhaat* dhar)z a n^-oror rilee*8han til mey. 

18. Stop weyor dha aat- far tuneyt, on wi)sn sey i)dha 
maa*min, iv ^)1 d6o dha paa'rt av a rilee-shon bahy dhi, wel on 
g&d, let im d6o dhu rilee'shonz paa*rt : bur iy ey wii)nii d6o dhd 
paa'rt uv u rilee'shun t6o dhi, dhen ahy)l d6o dhu paa*rt ay fi 
rilee'shun t6o dhi, uz* sh6our uz Ood Aulmahyti liy-z in ey-n : lahy 
dhi daayn dhiin mau'min. 

14. Hn 60 ley at iz feyt dhon mau-min : un 60 got i^p ufoa*r 
yu kiid tel won mon frum unAdh*^. tin sez ^, DA)nd let it bi 
noa'n ut aay u w&m*un k6om in'ta)th fl6o'ur. 

15. tJn ey sed uz wel, Bringg* dhu yee-1 uz dhaa)z got*n on, tUi 
uwd it Ap. tJn wen 60 eld it {^p, ey miz'urd aayt sik's miz'tirz d 
baa'rli, un lee*d it utop')n ur : iin 60 went iiwee* in*tu)th taayn. 

16. tin wen 60 k6om tu ur miidh'ur-in-lau*, 60 sez t6o dr, 
6our aat- dhu, mi duw-tur ? On 60 tuwd iir au* uz dhu mon ud 
diin bahy ur. 

17. Cn sez 60, Dheyz sik-s miz-urz u baa-rli ey gy'en mi : fur 
sez ey tu mey, D4)nu goa- baak- em-pi tu dhi mAdh-ur in lau*. 

18. Dhen 60 sez, Ky'ee-p skwaat*, mi duw-tur, tin dhti noa*z 
aay)th maat-ur)l tuum aayt : fiir)dh mon wi!l)nii bi kwai*ut dhun 
ey)z put it reyt dhis ver-i dee*. 



* This [ux], before [shdoiir], would frequently become [iLdi] by awrimllntlon. 
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CHAAP-TtJR DHtJ FOA-RT. 

1. Dhen Boa*aaz went Ap tti)th gy'ee-t, un sit imsel* daayn 
dh^'or : dn dh^e&r, dhii rilee'shiin wot ey)d spok*n ubaayt k6om 
paas't: dn ey sez i6o im, sez ey, Ey*, sich* iin sich* a won ! tuum u 
wtm sahyd, on sit yfi daayn SytLr. Soa* ey tuumt H won sahyd, iin 
sit im daayn. 

2. On 6e t6ok ten uwd men aayt u)th taayn, un sez 6e t6o tim, 
Sit yi daayn ^or : on dhai sit umsel'Z daayn. 

8. On ey sed td)th rilee*shiin, Nai**oa*mahy, uor dz iz k{bn*to 
baak* ogy'en* aajrt ti)th Moa*db kT!in*tri)z sel-in ii bit a gra.aynd, uz 
biling'd it aa'r br&dh-ur Elim-ulek. 

4. On ah bithuw*t misel* tu gi yii waa*min iibaay*t it, soa)z 
yoa- mid baby it afoa'r)tb taayn-foa*ks, lin ufoa'r dh)awd foa-ks ii 
mahy feuun'Mi. Iv yoa* waan'tn rideym it, rideym it : bur iv yoa* 
din*)d waan*t rideym it, dhen yoa* mun tel mi, un ah)sl noa- : far 
dh4r)z n6o-bri it rideym it bii yoa*: tin ahy kim aaf-tur yoa*. 
Cn sez ey, Ahy)l rideym it. 

5. Dhen sez Boa*aaz, See'm dee* tiz yoa bahyn)th feylt of 
Nai"oa'mahyz aan'dz, yoa)n aa)tu baby it of B6oth, th)Moa*tib 
wmn-an, weyf tu im uz iz jed, tu ree*z up th)jed monz nee'm 
upon- iz iner-ituns. 

6. Cn)th rilee-shun sed, Ahy kon')fi ridey*m it fur misel*, els 
»hy)8hl speyl mi oa-n fau-rtin: bu yoa* rideym mahy reyt fur 
yoreel*: fur ahy kon')d rideym ii 

7. Naay dhis wuz dhu wee* i dee'z gon baby in Iz-riul ubaayt 
rideymin un ubaayt swopin, fur klin'sh evrithin: u mon p6od iz 
8h6o of on gy'en* it tu iz nee'bur: un dhis set'lt u baa'rgin in 
h-rifil. 

B. Soa*)th rilee'shiin sez tii Boa*aaz, Baby it fur yiirsel*. Soa* 
«y of widh iz sh6o. 

9. On Boa'aaz sed tu)dh uwd men un tii au*)th foa*ks, Yai bin 
wifns dhis dee*, ut aay ahy)v buwt au* tiz wuz Elim*uleks, iin au* 
4x jrtz Chil'ytbiz iin Maa*liinz, of Nai**oa*mahy. 

10. On m6oiir)tn dhaat*, ahy)y buwt B6oth dhii Moa*ub wiim*iin, 
nor az wiiz weyf t^ Maa-lun, td bey mahy weyf, tu ree'z up dhii jed 
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monz nee*m on iz inerittbis, soa)z iz nee*m mi)nii bi k&t of firam 
timiingg* iz rilee'shiinz, tin from dhii gy'ee't dn iz nee'tiv plee*8 : yai* 
bin wit'ns tii dhaat* dhis dee*. 

11. On au*)th foa'ks uz wtLn i)th gy'ee't, nn dh)awd men sedn, 
Wi bin wit*n8. Dhii Lau'rd mai* dhd wAm*tin tz iz kAmn in-tn 
jtLr aays lahyk Bee'ohtil un Ley*u, uz bitweyn tm bil't i^p dh)aa78 
ii Izri'ul : tin bi-ee*v lahyk a streytforut mon i Ef*rfitfi, tin mai- 
ytirsel* fee*mtL8 i Beth'litim. 

12. tJn mi yoa-r aays bi lahyk dh)aayB d Fae*rez, im nz J6o*dii 
aad* bi Tai*mtur, ti)th seyd dz dhii Lau*rd til gy*i)yd bi dhis ydngg 
wtboi'tin. 

18. Soa* Boa-aaz t6ok B6oth, tin 6o wtiz iz weyf^ tin wen ey 
went in t6o tur, dhii Laa*rd gy'en ur ktbisep'shtin, tin 6o aad* o. 
stbi. 

14. tJn dhd wim*in sedn ttL Nai'*oa*mahy, Bles'dd bey dimrc 
Lau'rd, dkos' ey aa)nd left yd naay baayt d rilee'shdn, fdr iz nee- 
td bi fee*mds in Iz*ridl. 

15. tJn ey)shl bring baak* ydr lahyf t6o 3^, tin norish ydr n 
ee'j ; ky*ai*s ytlr duwtdr-in-lau*, dz Idvz yd, dn)z bet**dr t6o yd 
ai*f d ddz*n sdnz, dz boa*m im. 

16. tJn Nai**oa-mahy t6ok)ih chahylt, dn lee*d it in dr bdz*d 
dn 60 nos'tendid it. 

17. tJn dhd wim*in iir nee*bdrz gy'en im d nee*m, sez 
Dhdr)z d sdn baa*m td Nai**oa'mahy : dn dhi kaa*d iz nee — 
Oa'bed : it)s im dz iz fee*dhdr td Jes'i, Dee*yidz &e*dhdr. 



f 



GLOSSAEY. 



^is prefixed to sach words as are also used in literary KngHsh. Annandale's 
IHc^ftonary has generally been taken as the standard. 

-f is prefixed to those words which are also giyen in the Glossaries of Wilbraham, 
or Holland. 



O' [fibaak* d], prep, t(l) behind. " Squat aback o' tb' hedge " 
[Skwaat* ubaak* d)dh ej]. 

(2) beyond, on the further side of. ** Aback 6* Nantweych'* 
[ubaak* ti Naantwey*ch]. 

To '' get aback o' " some one is to get an advantage over 
him, to '' turn his rear.*' '' Owd Dan tells some awfal lies, 
bu' y5 oonna ger aback on him" [Uwd Daan* telz siim au'f&l 
lahyz, bii yu kon')ii gy'er dbaak*)n im], i,e., convict him of 
fidsehood. 

The double form ** aback o' behint" [bihin*t] is used as an 
adverb. 

'^i'^bide [fibahyd] , v.a. to endure, suffer patiently. '' It's noo use, 
we shan ha' to abide it" [It)s n6o y6os, wi)shun aa)tu iibahyd 

it]. 

A.'^'fcoiies [fiboa'nz], adv. To "faw a-bones o' " anyone is to assail 
him, like the vulgar ''drop upon." A gentleman who had 
sharply taken to task a disturber of a poUtical meeting was 
said to "faw a-bonee on him" [fau* uboa*nz on im]. The 
literal and original meaning of the phrase is probably '' to fall 
on the bones of." Cp. " atop" = on the top, and other words 
of similar formation. 

^Above a bit [ubiiv*)^ bit], adv, excessively. Often paraphrased 
as *' moor t'n a little " [m6our)tn u lit*l]. 
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f Abundation [iibAndee*8hun], s. abundance. Mr. Holland thinks 
this obsolete, but I hear it frequently; €.g,^ <* There 'U be very 
fyow ( = few) turmits this *ear, bu' we shan have abundation o' 
*teetoes*' [Dh&r)l bi yer*i fyuw tuuTmits dhis 6eur, bd wi)8hn 
aav* dbibidee'shun u tee'ttLz]. The secondary accent is on the 
second, and not on the first, syllable. I think that this arises 
from the notion in the minds of dialect speakers that [&] is 
the article and [bAndee'shun] the noun. 

tAekersprit [aak*tbrsprit], adj. of potatoes, with small green 
tubers growing upon them. See Mr. Holland, «.v. 

tAdlant [aad-lunt], «. a headland in a field. To "run a dose 
a^^amt'^ [rdn 6 kloa*s aad-lunt] is to have a narrow escape. 

tAtbra [dfoaT], prtp. and adt, befiire, of time or place. 

Afteroll^ [aaf-tfurklaap-], i. a sequel, anything that ocHnes after ; 
#.^., a pn^yer meeting after a preaching service, a distribution 
of bread after a tea meetings te. ScnnetimeB it is used of 
unpleasant ccmsequences; t^^ of the lesuhs of over indulgence 
in eating. 

tAgate [ilgT*ainl, Wr. literally a-way (cp. nwf fr), on the way, 
adive^ Its difimnt us» may be classed und^ two heads. 

(1) Started* ''on the go." ''Is the machine m^mu yetT 
~Ii dliik misheym il^*ai-t yet^} So "to get ay ■ft'' is to begin. 
''Tber>^ *U he noo stc^f^pan* thee, nai tka*t gottoi m§mu^ [Dhur)! 
bi uoo* stop^in dhi. naay dhaa)t got*n ugy'ai-t]. Under thiB 
h<Md» tc«k must come the meaning of getting on one*8 le^ 
a$:ain« getting ^* about ** aft«Nr an iUnees. 

(:i^ £n;i:aiged in work. *^Tbe madiine's m§mu.^ ^AfmU o 
:= ixeupiied with. V:§i9d with a partk^pk« ^^m^mU o* mowin 
or with a ^ub^tantitv^ '^«i[jiity c^ a new cart.** So ** What's 
«KM<<^/ * ;^ What^:^ ^>tr^ ont To thi$ iwad I dfeoold unhesi- 
»ai£^ ai5«^ thi» xfesi^ of ^-swidii]^. taising;** «^^ "Yo'^i* 
iwvai\>? ^A«c» o' tt»'' ^YodOat aat-rii ^;^'art i mT* comparing it 
wiih tb« cclk>i^x&ii «$!» 0)C«at : ^* Yoa>^ ahni^y^ M me.^ Lastlj 
t£i;ai$t b^ swtttMMii a |ikssi^ «$ii ^ .^^^nat. jii m ^ to baTs one's 
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cups agat$^" i.e., in use: "I've gotten my hee (hay) agate yet'' 
[Ahy)y got'n mi ee* ngy'ait yet] — that is, about, in hand, 
going on. 

tAgen [ugy'en*], prep. (1) against. ''1*11 see (= say) nowt agen 
that" [Ahy)l see* nuwt dgy*en dhaat*]. 

(2) close to. ** We liven agen Wrixham bridge " [Wi livn 
ugy'en* Bik'sum brij*]. 

(8) before, on the approach of. ** My leg's auvay woss agen 
reen (rain) " [Mahy leg)z au'vi wos figy'en* ree*n]. 

(4) by, of time. **Yo'n get it done agen the wik-end" 
[Yoa')n gy'et it dun ugy'en* dhu wiken*d]. 

Agen [ugy'en*], conj, by the time that. ** I shall be theer agen yo 
bin started" [Ahy)shl bi dh6e*Tir ugy'en* yoa* bin staaxtid]. 
Compare Aosn, prep. (8) and (4). 

Agen [ugy'en*] cuLv. ** To an' agen'' [T6o un ugy'en*] is equivalent 
to the standard " to and/ro." Fro, as a Danish word, is not used. 

AOde [ai'kl], v.n. to put on clothes. Wbenbubt. '* Ye mun begin 
an' aikle nu" [Yi)mun bigy'in* un ai-kl naay] was the signal 
given by an old dame who kept a school near Wrenbury that 
lessons were over for the day. ? obsolete. 

tAiin[ai*m or ee*m], s, conjecture, idea. ''I shall have a better 
like own, if yo'n tell me yur price" [Ahy)shl aav u bet'ur lahyk 
ai*m, iv yoa*)n tel mi yur prahys]. 

Air [a6*r], 8. the warm atmosphere surrounding a fire. Only in 
the common phrase " within air o' the fire " = within range 
of its warmth, ** Come thy wees (ways) within air o'th' fire, 
far raly tha looks heef starved jeth " = half frozen to death. 
[EAm dhi wee*z widhin* ae*r ti)th fahyur, fiir rae**ley dhu 
l6oks ecf staa*rfl; jeth]. 

'Aitch [ai'ch], 8. a sudden access of pain in an intermittent 
disorder. "I've had some despert bad feenty (= fainting) 
aUehee leetwheiles" (= lately) [Ahy)v aad* sum des'piirt baad- 
fee'Qti ai'chiz lee*tweylz]. " Hot aitche8'' are flushings of heat. 
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The word is the same as ache, sb. (Cp, Mr. Eemble's AUeJie$. 
Tempsst, Act i., so. 2, v. 870). Ache, sb. was formerly [ai'oh] , 
but Ake, vb. was [aik]. See Murray's Diet., s.y. Aelte, 

Ai'tlet [aayilet], s. an outlet, especially the name given to the 
boozy pasture. *' There's a bit o' land oloose up to th* haise, 
as*ll do rarely far a ditlet fur th' key i'th' oowd weather " 
[Dh\!lr)z t bit t laan*d kl6os Ap tu)dh aays, dz)l d6o raoTli f&r 
li aaytlet fiir)th ky'ey i)th kuwd wedh'flr]. 

Ale-posset [ai*l pos*it], 8. a ourd made by pouring old beer over 

boiling milk. An apparently meaningless ditty used to children 

runs — 

PosseVs made o' very good ale, 
An* you must wear the wig. 

Shakspere has the word : ** 1 have drugged their possets,'" 
Macbeth n., 2, 7. 

Cp. W. possel, which is made, if I recollect rightly, by pour- 
ing boiling milk over cold buttermilk. 

t AUegaP [aal*igiir], s. vinegar. '' I never seed the like to the lad, 
awvay plunderin* abowt i*th* pleeces an knoekin* the things 
o*er ; ai\* nai hey*s shedden my drop o' Msgar" [Ahy nev*ur s^ed 
dlii\ lahyk ti& dhi& laad\ au-vi plAn*durin dbuw*t i)th plee*siz 
to nobin dhi\ thing*i oa-r ; dn naay ey)x shed-n mi drop u 
aal*igi\rj. S^ al90 B6ck ^ Bdoth, ii. 14. The word is formed 
from tiU^ as riM^tr from Fr. rim ; but is iqpplied to all kinds of 
viue^^ar. 

AUywmplalll [aal*ikiXmplaiTi\ Anryoomplain [aaHk&mplai-n], 

«« an ov;ii^^ an5w«r often i^umed to the questiaQ ** What's 

your name ?" 

"• What * rur luoiiifr T 

If vvN'u A$*ii)e^ik ri ti^ T^ the aanwL' 

]\\\>tV» Y^t tvM^m ? Aarikikmplai^Q : it T^>n aas* mi dgj^en-. 
ah>rM lel yil vlhi^ :^'r.x\ Tbe wvidI t$ evsdiBiilT a corropdon of 

With i>M|^H lo tbi» aK>Y« r&yan^ a ^^ioikcaii who was at 
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Eton about 1880 told me that similar lines were current among 
the boys of Dames' house at that time. 

"What's your name V 

" Butter and tame ; 
Ask any dame 
And shell tell you the same/' 

^tAIung o' [tildngg u], prep, on account of, in consequence of. 
'* It*8 aw alung o* gooin' ait i' the reen as I've gotten sich a 
oowd" [It)s au* tililbigg u g6o*in aayt i)dhd ree*n tiz ahy)v 
got*n sich fi kuwd]. 

A.S. gelang. Gp. Coriol. v. 4. 

An' [aan*, un], cot^. and. Used after ^it^, rare, and perhaps other 
similar words to give them an adverbial sense qualifying the 
succeeding adjective; e.g,, <<fine an' vexed'* = exceedingly 
vexed [fie^yn tn vekst]. 

tAnan [unaan*], itUerj. equivalent to « I beg your pardon," when 
a remark has not been heard or understood. Many persons 
of little more than middle age have heard this word, but I 
have never got it at first hand, and I think it died out with the 
last generation. It was in common use in Wilbraham's time 
(1826); and he likewise mentions a form nan, which still exists 
in Shropshire. Shakspere uses Anon in this sense. 

fAn* aw [un au*], adv. (1) besides. ''Tell yur mother to come 
an* aw " [Tel yur midh'ur tu kAm un au']. 

(2) indeed. '*Th' Tories binna gotten in, bin they?'* 
"They bin, an aw." [Th) Toa'riz bin')u got*n in, bin dhi? 
Dhi bin, tin au*]. 

Aliei6Ilt [ai'nshunt], adj. old-fEkshioned. "Hoo's an and&nt little 
thing " [6o)z iin ai-nshunt lit'l thingg-]. 

tAneend [{ui^*nd], cuLv. upright, on end. "My yure stood 
ansend, ah was that buggarted " [Mi yoour stiid un6e*nd, ah 
wuz dhaat* biig'tirtid]. But ** 1 stood aneend " = <* I stood on 
my head." 

'^'f Angry [aang*gri], ac^. inflamed, of a sore. 
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Anny end up [aan*i end lip], adv, whatever turns up, in any case, 
at any rate. So anny road up [aan-i roa-d iip]. *' I dtmna 
know whether I con come mysel or nat, bur I'll send ye a 
ohem (team) anny end up" [Ahy di!i)nu noa* wedh'or ahy)kn 
kAm misel- ur naat*, bur ahy)l send yi u chem aan*i end Ap]. 

Another Gis. See 6is. Wilbraham spells AnotJier Guest. 

Appemtle [aap'umtl], s, an apronfal: from appem [aap'tim], an 
apron. " A appemtle o' 'tatoe-pillin's for th' pigs" [C aap-nmtl 
u tai'tu pil-inz far)th pigz]. 

fAps [aap'S, aa'ps], interj, fie! See YAPa Mr. Holland spells 
Apse or Arpse. 

Ark [aa*rk], s, a compartment in a granary. Often called eum-ark, 

Arlies [aaTliz], interj, a word used by school children, correspond- 
ing to the conmion ** Pax I" 

f Armhole [aa'rmoa'l], s, the armpit Compare Neckhoi^e, Eab- 

HOLE. 

Arsebond [aa'rsbund], s. a strong piece of oak forming the hinder 
extremity of the foundation or bed of a cart. See Cabt. 

f Arse-booard [aa*rs b6o'urd], 8. the tail-board of a cart. 

f Arse-end [aa-rs end], 8. the tail or hinder end : the antithesis of 
fore-end. 

Aside O' [usahy*d u], prep, at the side of, beside. ** Sit thee dain 
aside o' me" [Sit dhi daayn usahy-d u mi]. " I'll fatch him a 
stroke aside o' th' yed" [Ahy)l faach' im u stroa'k iisahy*d fl)dh 
yed]. 

Ask [aas-k], v,a, (1) to ask, to invite. " We'n bin as't ut to tea** 
[Wi)n bin aas-t aayt tu tee*]. 

(2) to put up the marriage banns. ** Han they bin at't i' 
church yet ?** [Aan- dhi bin aas-t i chuurch yet ?] 

Note that the preterite and past participle of this verb are 
[aas't]. The form ax [aak's] is comparatively rare. 

Askins [aas-kinz], s,pl. the marriage banns. 
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Astid [iistid*], adv. instead. 

Ash-plant [aash* plaon-t], «. an ash sapling. '*Tha wants a good 
tuh'plant abowt thy back*' [Dhaa waaniis n gud aash* plaan*t 
nbnwt dhi baak*]. 

tAsker [aas'kor], s. a newt ''This plom's as rotten as an owd 
oiker" [Dhis plom)z iiz rot*n tiz lin uwd aas'kur]. This 
enrious expression may be explained by the disgust commonly 
felt for **a$ken:" or by the fact that newts' tails are brittle 
and drop off. 

lAt after [tit aaf'tur], cuLv. and prep, after, afterwards. 

tAtehem [aach-um], s. an acorn. I do not recognise the form 
Atchinj which Mr. Holland ascribes to S. Ches., but sometimes 
hear [aak'um]. 

fAtehernin [aach-tumin], pre$. part, gathering acorns. "I've 
sent the children a'Otchemin*' [Ahy)y sent dhii chil-diim 
d)aach*timin]. 

A-that-n [n)dhaat'n] \adv. (1) in that way. '<Tha mmi tak 
fA-that-ns [ii)dhaat*nz]/ howt on it a-tkat-n'' [Dhaa mun taak* 
awt)n it d)dhaat'n]. 

(2) to that degree. "My arm swelled a-that-ns, than ( = 
till) I thowt th' blood must be peisoned" [Mi aa'rm sweld 
ti)dhaat*nz, dh&a ahy thnwt)th blM miis)bi peyznd]. 

A-this-n [ii)dhis*n] ladv, in this way. Compare A-that-n, 
tA-thla-ns [u)dhis*nz] ) above. 

tAtop 0* [utop* u], prep. upon. "Get atop o' th' bauks" [Gy'et 
6top' u)th bau-ks], ie., the hay-loft. 

tAnetion [ok*shun], «. a place, always in a depreciatory sense. A 
dirty house might be described as a "rough auction** or a 
"pratty auction.** The metaphor refers to the disorder occa- 
sioned by an auction. 

*Allf [au*r|, $. an oaf, ill-mannered clown. " Tha grat auf, tha*t 
fit for nowt bu* root i'th' ess-hole aw dee lung; it 'ud look a 
dell better on thee if tha'd go Bit an' pick muck" [Dha.a grae*t 
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au'f, dhaa)t fit f&r nuwt bii r6ot i)dh es*oal an* dee* lAngg* ; it 
Ad look ti del bet'ur on dhi iv dhaa)d goa* aajt un pik muk]. 
Icel. d(/r; A.S. alf^ an elf. 

Aonty-paunty [au*nti pau*nti], adj. fall of antics, frisky. '' This 
boss is too awit\i paunty: hey shouldna ha' sQ mnch onm" 
[Dhis OS iz t6o aa*ntipau*nti : ey shi!id)na aa su muoh kamn}. 
Bailey gives ** Hanty^ wanton, unruly : said of horses." Mias 
Jackson, who has the word, writes it Aunty, connecting it with 
the O.E. aunterty adventures. Mr. Holland writes Antipranity. 

Auvay [au*vi], adv, always. ''Th' postman leeaves his tit at th' 
gate ommust mtvay'* [Th)poa*smun leytivz iz tit utjth gy'ee-t 
om*i!ist au*vi]. It is the Biblical alway. [Au*viz] is also in 
regular use. 

Auve [ftu*v], 9. the handle of an axe or mattock. Called tyw about 
Wettenhall. £. Mtt. 

f Auvlsh [au*vish], <n^'. like an a^f, iU-mannered, downiah. 

A-Whloh-n [i&)wich'n] linttfT. adv. in whidi way? ''Tha man 
A-Whloh-ns [a)wich*nz]j look at it a-this-n." **A'whick^!'' 
[Dhaa mi&n look aat* it a)dhis*n. t))widi*n ?] 

lAx [aak'sl, v.«« Hess common fonns for Ask and Afooiis, 
tAxinS [aak*sini]« <.) which see above. 

t Ayln [ai^li]. pn^p* nwm Alice. Mr. Holland speDs AUce. 



BMk^lMUrgllll IvM^ baa*igin\ jl a lerersal of a ptevioos bugain. 
If a h>y has accompli^Ml an exchange whidi hie thinks very 
aihniau^i^c^Mfes lo hinxsielt he oaQs oat immwliately: "Noo 
>ai.>VvWyMim:*' If the oUmt paitT to the eoDtnci has already 
n^p^^uxl ai^d calM oct ^^ Bstk^mrfmimtr befae he ean gel 
ihi^ »K>x« wvMTvIs 0Q|« a ^Yt of cbim s estahlished to eaneel 
U^ 1>A3^;:«MU. Tlu$ wvcd is not in ]&5 Jackson's SknpMn 
^^^^ Ka^. tbc<«^ h ts fe(i|«a&t in tlie W h ii i d bm ch district 
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tBaeke& l»Almj, wjm. to ke^ bidnrard, of the action of weather 
upon the crapiL Bo in prm. pmrt Backenin, used as adj. 
''This TOtlierll be very bmdsmdn' to my wheeat" [Dhis* 
vedh-nril hk Teri baalmm ta mahy w^ut]. 

tBiek-€nd rbaaioan-d], s. aotamn. " Them wnts as wnn sown at 
the htKk-emi" [Dbem wikts iix wdn 8oa*n at dhd baaken*d]. 

Btek-firiend [baak-frmd], «. the skin which chips just behind the 
human naiL 

Btek-orders [baak- anidorz], s. pi a reversal of a previous com- 
mand. ''I was to ha' tooken them beas-s to th* fair, bu* 
mester sent me back-orders'* [Ahy woz tii ii t6o'kn dhem 
b^e-fias ta)th &e-r, bn mee*tdr sent mi baak'-au*rdurz]. 

^Baekstone [baak-ston], i. a baking-stone : a flat stone, or iron 
plate, used for baking cakes upon. 

Backward [faaak*waid], adj. old-febshioned, ancient, belonging to 
bygone times. TusHOfOHAM. A gentleman who was fond of 
antiquarian research was described as ''a terrible mon for 
rootin' after aw keind o' backward stuff" [u ter'ubl mon fCir 
nSo-tin aaf-tur an* ky*eynd u baak*w^d stuf]. I have heard 
hack used adjectivally in the same sense. 

The pronunciation of the t^ in the last syllable is irregular 
(see W in Chapter on Pronunciation), and is, I think, confined 
to the above meaning of the word. 

f Back-word [baak-wuu'rd], s, a countermand, a reverse order : 
used like Bagk-obdbbs (q.v.). 

Bad [baad*], adj. sorrowful. " They*m bad abowt this Liberal mon 
bein' chuckt ait" [Dhai)m baad* iibuw't dhis* Lib'^riil mon 
bey*in chukt aayt]. 

Bad-bred [baad-bred-], adj. low bred. Commonly used of animals. 

fBadge [baaj*], v.a. to cut with a badging-hook (q.v.). 

fBadg^-hook [baaj*in-6ok], «. a kind of broad sickle or hook, 
used for cutting com and especially beans, trimming hedges or 
hedge-banks, &c. See Mr. Holland's description of its use. 
I 
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Badn'ss [baad'ns], $. illness, disease. "There's a jell o' badn*$$ 
i'th* country" [Dhur)z a jel a baad*ns i)th Iribi'tri]. 

The loss of the e in -nesa is not infrequent, cp. sadn'u, 
bizn*88 (business), witn'sSf &o. It may originally have resulted 
from confusion with the Bomance suffix -once. 

fBag [baag*], «. (1) a sack; e.g., "a bag o* cum*' [d baag* u 
kuum]. 

(2) a cow's udder. ^'Hoo's gotten a good bag" [6o)z got*n 
u gud baag*]. 

BSJgged [baag'd], adj. having an udder. "Hoo's a good bagged 

un" [6o)z u gAd baag'd un]. 

tBagfgin' [baag'in], s, a lunch, commonly of bread and cheese and 
beer, provided for harvestmen between breakfast and dinner, 
and between dinner and supper. The baggin is generally, but 
not always, eaten in the field. Baggin-Hme fialls about ten 
o'clock in the morning, and about four in the afternoon. 
Properly the morning lunch alone should be called baggin^ the 
afternoon lunch having the name of oanden; but the word 
baggin is now frequently applied to both. 

Bagffin'-needle [baag*in-ney*dl] , s. a strong needle used to sew 
up sacks with. 

f BagsUn [baagsky'in], 5. the stomach of a calf salted, so as to be 
used as rennet in cheese-making. Also called Steep-skin. 

Bait [baayt], adv, and prep, without. See Bowr. 

Balance [baal'iins], «. hesitation; only in the phrase ''on the 
balanced " I was just o' tK balance whether to mow it wi'th' 
scythe, or get the machine to it" [Ahy wuz jiist u)th baal'tbis 
wedh'ur tu moa* it wi)th sahydh, iir gy'et dhu misheyn t6o it]. 
Cp, French **en balance;" as e.g., Comeille's Horace, 1. 464: 

Notre longue amiti^, Tamour, ni ralliance, 

N'ont pu mettre \m moment mon esprit en balance. 

Ballet [baal'it], e. a ballad. " Ah've gotten a rare ballet abait that 
woman as was henged at Chester for peisonin' her chilt; they 
wun singin' it i'th' streits at Nantweich o' Bag Fair dee" 
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[Ah)T got'D ii raeT baal'it ubaayt dhaat" wum-un flz wiiz 
engd fit Ches'tar fiir peyznin 6r cbalijlt; dhai wfln singg-iii 
it i)th streyta ut Naant'ft'eycL u Elaag' FaeT dee-]. 

^Bally [baal-i], i. a belly ; a litter of pigs is often spoken of aa a 
haliy of pigs, Ballj-warch [baal-i-waa-reh] ia stomach-ache. 

Bally-praJ'd [baal-i praayd], adj. belly-proud, dainty or fastidioua 
in respect of food. " Hoo's bin fedden upo' sicb grand etufE i' 
ihem tain haisen, tlian (=tiU) hoo's gotten hally-praid, an' 
wuona look at th' meat as they eaten a-wom" [6o)z bin* fed'n 
upfi sicb' graan'd stuf i dhem taayn aayzn, dhun 6o)z got'n 
baal'i-praayd, fin wii)nu look ut)th mee't uz dlii ee"tu iiwom-], 

Bally-rengeance [baal-i ven-jflns], *. stomach-ache, resulting from 
Jrinking any sour stuff. "It'll gie thee the baUy-stngeanM" 
[Il)l gy'i)dlii dhu baal-i ven juna], Mr. Holland baa the word, 
bat with a somewhat different meaning. 

'BtmiT [baang-], v.a. to beat, get the better of. " It didna matter 
what keind o' tales they browt ait, he'd ban^ 'cm with a better" 
[It did-)nfi maat-fir wot ky'eynd ii tai-lz dhai bruwt aayt, ey)d 
tiaaugg' fim widb u bet-iir]. 

tfiangf-Qp [baangg- fip], «. yeast made of hops, augar, and flour ; 
sometimee potatoea are also Dsed. 

Bannock [baan-uk], J. a crumpet. Chorlbv. " I could eat as many 
baniu>ck» &a yO could drive a mattock through" [Ahy kud ee-t 
Hz mea-i baan-uks uz yfi kud drahyr u maat-fik thr6o]. 

'Bansil [baan-sil], o.o. to beat. " I'll laiml yo'r back fo' yO" 
[Ahyil baan-sil yoa-r baak- fo)yii]. 

Banter [baan-tfir], I. a dispute, warfare of words. A market woman, 
describing her difficulty in cheapening some goods, said " Ali'd 
a pratiy hanUr afore ah could bring 'em to my price" [Ah)d u 
praafi baan-tfir fifoa-r ah kud briugg- um til mi prabys]. 
Banter [baau-tfir], v,a. to argue or dispute with. To " banUr down" 
is to get the better in such dispute : " Afa cudna banter em daiii 
btt' what I muu preacb for 'em next Sunday" [Ah kud)uu 
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baan'tur urn dftayn bii wot ahy mun pree-ch for tim Eetst 

Siin-di]. To ■■ banter down" la also frequently used of beating 

down the price of ajiything : "That's the money aa I'll taki aj:*-' 

eh shanna be bantered daui by noob'dy" [Dhaat'js dha ini^~i 

uz ahyjl taak- ; un ah ahaa)n-u bi baan't&rd daayn bi ii6o'bdI^. 

Bar^Q [baarj], ». a big person. "Hoo'b a pratty barge of ■« 
woman" [Oo)z u praat'i baa'ij uv u wiim'un]. 

Bark [baaTk], I'.n. to cough. A metaphorical uae, but comiQor:i;^- 
" I raly dunna know what we san do wi' the little 'nn ; it do^^^s 
nowt bu' biirk, bark, bark aw dee lung, an' it little hands bH — ** 
that thin, y5 con welly aey tbroagb 'em" [Ahy rae-li dii)n_— "^ 
noa* wot wi)Bn doo wi dhu Ut'l un ; it ditz onwt bii baar l— ^*' » 
baa-rk, baa-rk au- dee' lungg, un it lit-1 aim-ds bin dhaa^^*^' 
thin-, yu)kn wel-i sey tIir6o iim]. 

Barley [baaTh], v.a. to claim ; equivalent to the ordinary Bchoo^K^ " 
boy slang to " bag." "I barley'd that comer" [Ahy baa-rh— ■ " 
dbaat- kauTniir]. "Barley mey fog shot" = Bags I first abot^^*-' 
In the last example tbe nominative personal pronoun i^ — -^ 
omitted. ^Barl^y mey = I claim for myself. Tbe word i=^ ^ 
only used by schoolboys. 

IBaF-nut [baaTnilt], s, a large kind of walnut. Leigh has Hanmtt ' 

Barst [baa-Tst], ». a loud noise, fragor. " Th' squib wont off with 
a pratty barst " [Th)skwib* went of widh li praat-j baa-rat]. 

Bask [baas'lt], v.n, to cough with a short, dry cough. " Theer tba - 
sits, baakin an' yaakin' i'th' baise aw dee lung ; tha'd be a del 
better to go mi a bit " [Dbfie'ur dhaa sit-s. baas-kin un yaas-kin 
i)dh aays au' doe' lungg; dliaa}d bi u del bet''&: t'a gos* fa^ 
u bit-]. ' 

tBasketle [baaa-kitl], s. a basketful. 

tBasS [baas'], s. a mechanic's tool basket. "Ay, bey's gotten up a ' 
bit, nai; bur I remember hini when be used carry a ban on 
his back" [Aay, ey)z got-n ip u bit*, naay; bvir ahy rimem'bor 
im wen ey yoost ky'oar-i u baaa' on iz baak'J, 

So called from tbe bat» or bast of which such baskets are madft ■ 
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Bat [baat'], «. momentum, force; e-g., "to go at a pratty bat" [tu 
goa- ut a praat-i baaf]. See Bat (t'.j. 

ill. Hollmid gives the Bomewhat difTerent meaning $peed. 
B&t [baat*], v.a. to beat, in Tarious senses. 

}{1) to beat down with a flat instrument : a&io bat a, garden- 
bed with a spade, to bat the coals Sat down upon the fiie, &c. 

(2) to beat the arms across the btoaat, for the sake of 
warmth. " If y5 conna keep yursel warm wi' yur job,yo mun bat" 
[Irjyu kon-)u ky'ee-p yursel' waa-rm wi}yur job. yoa' miin baat'], 

(3) lo beat about the bead. " Bat his broo for him" [Baat- 
i2-br6o for)tm]. 

t(4) to wink the eyelids up and down. " Tha conna may 
me hat my eyes" [Dhaa kon')u mai- mi baat' mi ahyz] . 
^Balch-floUF [haaoh' flaawur], i. bakijig-flour, brown or ordinary 
fionr as opposed to " best." " Hoo's used aw my heat flour, an' 
nal I've nowt bu" batch i'th' liaase far nowt " [6o)z ydozd aa- mi 
best flaawur, un naay ahy)v nuwt bd baach' i)dh aays for nuwt]. 
MBate [bai*t], (1) tp.n. of cows, to &tll off in the quantity of theii 
loilk. "Han yur key begmi to bale yet?" [Aan* yur ky'ey 
higim' tn bai't yet ?]. 

(2) c.a. to reduce in price. "Conna yefcafemeashillin'?" 
[Kon')fi yi bai't mi u shil'in ?]. 8o of reducing wages : "They 
hm thinldn' o' battn' their workmen two bob a wik" [Dhi bin- 
Ihingk'in fl bai'tin dhur wuu-rkmun t6o bob li wik']. 
tBattin [baafin], «. a bundle of straw. See Mr. Holland ».v. 
tBauk [bau-k], t. a plank. £. baUt. 

By "the battia" is meant the liay-loft. The old-fashioned 
Cheshire hay-lofts consisted of planka laid loosely across the 
rafters. 

Cf. Chancer. MilUres Talt, I. 440. 
Baulk piau'k], v. (l) besides the usual meanings, bas the special 
sense of "to disappoint." For instance, if someone reaches 
oat aaj'thing to me, and when I put out my hand to take it, 
bo suddenly withdraws it, he is said to " baatk" me. The word 
in this meaning baa some oonnexion with " balks " in a field. 
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(2) to be silent about, tacere : '' He didna batUk nowt " \]ke 
did*)nu bau'k nawt]=he was not afraid of speaking his mind, 
literally, he did not '' pass over" anything as a balk in a field 
is passed nnploughed. 

tBautered [bau-turd], p, part, bedaubed, covered with dirt. "I've 
just bin milkin', an' I'm bantered wi' cai-mnck" [Ahy)v jiist 
bin mil'kin, un ahy)m bauiiurd wi ky'aaymuk]. Shakspere, 
boUered, Macbeth, iv. 1, 128. 

IBawk [baa*k], v,a. to bawL " Ar parson bawks his woards luit 85 
laid sometimes y5'd think hey'd rawm the choarch didn" [Aa*r 
paaTsn bau*ks iz woa*rdz aayt su laayd stbntahy*mz, ya)d 
thingk' ey]d raa*m dhu choa*rch daayn]. 

tBawsOn [baa*sn], adj, fiat, unwieldy. "A bawson swedgel of a 
woman" [tJ bau'sn swejil uv u wim-un]. It is really boreten, 
past participle of borst, to burst, but it is used without any 
consciousness of this origin. 

Bawson-faced [bau*sn-£Ed*st], adj. fat-fiEUsed. 

Baz [baaz*], s. force, impetus. "It come agen the door with a 
pratty baz " [It Iridn ugy'en* dhu d6o'ur widh H praat*i baaz*]. 
This is prbbably the same as Babst, t.^., burst. 

Baz [baaz*], t(l) v.a. to throw with force. " Baz a rotten turmit 
at his yed" [Baaz* ii rot*n tuu-rmit ut iz yed]. 

(2) v.n, to proceed with force, dash, incurrere, of inanimate 
objects. 

(8) v.n. " to baz in" of persons, to dash into anything with 
energy. " Nai, let's baz into the work, an' get it o'er " [Naay, 
let)s baaz* in*tu dhu wu\u*k, un gy'et it oa*r]. 

Mr. Holland has Bazz in sense (1). 

Bazzll-arsed [baaz*il-aa*rst], adj. with fat buttocks. Of b^izzU I 
can offer no explanation. 

t Beast [beyst], s. the first milk obtained from a cow after calving. 
Note that this word is pronounced [beyst, b6est], while 
beastf an animal, is pronounced [beyust, b^e*ust]. 
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'Beast [beyet], v.a. to obtain bfiiu from a cow. 

'Beasty [beysti], adj. having the qualities of hfost. The milk of a 
cow remains beatty for some time after calving. 

Bed [bed]. ». the foundation or bottom of a cart. See Cart. 

'Bedeet [bid6e*t], p. port, dirtied. The word is probably bmii'jht. 
Bailey gives dight, to foal or dirty, as a Cheahire word. 

'Bedfast [bed'&ast] , ailj. bedridden, confined to one's bed. 

Bed-favourite [bed*-fai-vurit or bed'-feevurit], t. a person who 
13 fond of lying in bed in the morning. " Aw the lads and 
wenches won pretty good for gettin' up : we'd never a bed- 
farmiritt V th' haise" [Au* dhfl laad'z fin wen-shiz wiin prit'i 
gfld far gy'et'in Ap ; wi)d nevur i3 bed-fee-vilrit i)d]i aays] . 

'Bedgin [bed '67' in], *. a short jacket of cotton print or other ma- 
terial sometimes worn by women -servants in Cheshire farm- 
houses. This dress is now almost obsolete. 

tBee [bee']. *. a compartment communicating with a bam by means 
of a large sqnare opening in the wall, and stored with hay or 

Beet fbee-t], ». (1) argument ; in use very much like BanUr, "Ah'd 
a terrible but wi' So and So " [Ah)d u ter'iibl bee-t wi Soa- &n 
Soa-]. 

('2) a contest of any kind. A woman said she had had a 
terrible ••beet" with her hens, which refused to go on the roost. 
M.E. bat, bats, strife ; cf. mod. E. de-bats. 

Be^ 0* pjigy'in- &], v. to be the aggressor, assail " I should never 
ba'said nowt to yo, ev yo badna begun o' mey" [Ahy shud 
nevur fi sed nnwt tu yoa-, ev yoa- aad')nu bigiin' u mey], 

Behopes [bi-oa-pa], ». pi. hopes. "I'm i' good behopet it'll come" 
[Ahy)m i gi^d bi-oa-ps it)l kum]. See also B6ok u R6oth, i. 12. 

Belled ha'penny [beyld aipni or ee-pni], ». a boiled ha%enny. 
Of any person who la thought to be weak or silly, it is said " he 
vants a bnUd ha'pennj/." " Y5 caky softy, yo wanten a baled 
\a'pmny" [Yu ky'ai-ki softi, yoa- -waan-tn a beyld ai-pni]. 
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tBelder [bel*dur], v.n. to bellow. Children are aoonstomed to call 

to a bull — 

" Billy, BiUy^eWer, 

Sucked the cai's elder" 
[Bill, Bil-i Bel-dur, sAkt dhu ky'aayz el-dtlr]. 

Bellack [bel-ok], v.n, to bellow. 

Belt [belt], v.a. to beat with a belt or strap, and so generally to beat. 

Beltin' [bel*tin], 8. a beating, castigation. 

Belungln' to [biliinggin t6o], prep, in regard to, with reference 
to. "1 nnbethowt mysel o* sammat after y5 won gone, 
belungih' to what y5 won tellin' me " [Ahy {bibithuw't misel- a 
s{im*iit aaf-tiir yu wun gon, bilungg'in tti wot jH won tel-in 
mi]. For another example, see under Doo-Latin. 

"^Bent [bent], s. a blade of grass. *<I've browt y5 a bent o' some 
cob keind o' gress, sey if yo known what it is " [Ahy)v bruwt 
yu u bent ii s&m kob ky'eynd u gres, sey iv yoa- noan wot it 
iz]. Cp. E. bent'grt^sa (M.E. bent), 

Ne best bite on no brom, ne no bent naa)>er. 

—Early Eng. Allit Poems, C. 392. 

f Best [best], v.o. to get the better of a person in a bargain. 

Better [bet*ur], adv. over and over again, with redoubled care. 
"It's bin mended an* better mended.'* "I've towd him an* 
better towd him." 

tBetter end [bet-ilr end] , «. the better classes. " Them's the pews 
wheer the better end sitten** [Dhem)z dhA pyooz w6e^ dhu 
betlir end situ] . 

Bey [bey], v.it. to be sure, certain, bound ; used in asseverations. 
** AirU bey we san go o'er a bridge afore we gotten fiekr " [Ah)l 
boy wi)sn goa* oaT ii brij* ufoa-r wi gy*et'n £EUt*r]. 

^Beysom [beyzdm], t. (1) a birch-, or heather-broom. The twigs 
of birch or heather are about a foot long, and are bound 
closely round a handle about fDur feet long. 

('2) a hussy. "The young beyeom'a auvays i' mischief** 
[Dhd yiiug bey*E\im)E au'viz i mis'chifj. 
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fBetde [bez"!], P.O. to drink intemperately or greedily. " What 
eon y6 expect of amon as is auvaj hetzUn at the beer- barrel V" 
[Wot kun ya ekapek-t uv u mon uz iz au-vl bez-Iin at dha 
bfe-arbEWir-il?]. Bailey lias the word, wliioli seems to be con- 
nected witb bnoie. 

Hggin [big-ii]. (1) v.n. to grow big ; Baid especially of a pregnant 

(2) e.r. to give oneself airs. " Hey biijtiens Imnael up, duii- 
iiot bey ?" [Ey big-nz imsel' up, du)nut ey ?]. 

Big In [big- in-], adj. eager for. proud of " Hey's very Ug in hia 
jew clooafl"=new ulotbea [Ey)z ver-i big in iz yiio kl6o-az]. 
Note also tbe phrase " as hifi as 8 " = as proud as a peacock. 

BiIlf-^0-Iliml>le3 [bil'i ga nim-blz], a. a comic name for an 
imaginary disease. A mare in the charge of a groom suddenly 
became restive in the road. An old woman, who was passing. 
nulled in terror up tbe hedge-bank and squeezed into the 
hedge, crying "Mind, hoo'l hoyk y5!" (The poor old dame 
m her &ight conftised the habits of horses and cows.) The 
groom called out " Stond back, missis 1 ber's gotten the pim- 
ple-pamples, biUy-go-nimbUi, an' pompitation o' tbe heart" 
[Mahynd, iio)l ahyk jfl ! Stond baak, mis-is ! flr)z got-n dhu 
pim'pl paam'plz, bil-igiinim'blz, un pom-pitai-shn u)dha aaTt]. 

Billfminawky [bil-iminau-ki], ». a foohsh or stupid fellow, a booby. 
" Ah didna think tha'd bin aich a Billyminaaky as go stravin' 
off with a body like that, with her goold oheen i' front, an' 
skayce a shift to put to her back; a pratty mawkin hoo is" [Ab 
did-}na thingk- dha)d bin- sich- a Bil-iminau-ki az goa- strai-vin 
of widh a hod-i labyk dhaat-, widh ar g6old chee-n i fi-iint, an 
sky'ai'B n shift tu p^t tu iir baak-; a praat-i mau-kin do iz]. 
BlUy [bil-i-oa-]. " Like Billy 0" means very fest, like the wind. 
fBlng^ [biug-], ». (1) the receptacle for tbe fodder in front of the 
Dow-booses and separated from them by a low wall 

(2i a compartment in a granary, where a particular kind of 
grain is stored ; more commonly called curn-urk. 
loeL Ifini/r, aheap; cp. B. lin. 
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tBit-bat [bit'-baat], s, a bat (animal). 

Bitch [bich*], 9. a common term of opprobrium for a woman. 

*Blab [blaab-], s. silly talk. " Howd yer blab" [Uwd yur blaal 

Blade [blai*d], 8. a depreciatory term for a woman. *' Hoo*s a 
owd blade" [6o)z li rdm uwd blai'd]. 

Blaht [blaai;], s. a loud noise : used of the bleating of sheep 
bellowing of cattle, and less frequently of the cry of hn 
beings. Thus a cow is said to '' blaht after her cauf " [t 
aaf'tur ur kau-f], which has been taken away from her; 
a parent will tell his crying child to '<howd his blaht" [ui 
blaa*t]. This is noteworthy as bleat, which blaht undonb 
represents (cp. squahk from squeak), is only used of sheep. 

f Blaht [blaa't], (1) v.n. to make a noise, as above. 

(2) to blurt out. In this meaning the word is probab 
be connected with blurt rather than ble<st ; the pronuncii 
[blaa*rt] is in hoi heard in both meanings. 

Blash [blaash*], t. a sudden flash. **A.blash under the pot 
said of a sudden and momentary show of spirit. One < 
hears the phrase, ''a regilar Bunbury blash " for an unosi 
fierce blaze. See under Deck (s.). I do not know the o 
of this phrase. 

Blash [blaash*], v.n. to blaze or flare up suddenly. A fire 
which some paraffin had been thrown was said to ^^blash" 

Blassom [blaas'um], s. a hussy, a term of reproach used 
woman. '* Hoo's a blassom, hoo is** [6o)z u blaas'um, 6c 
Literally a blossom. 

Blather [blaadh*ur], s. boastful or nonsensical talk. "E 
yur blather" is common. This word is not the same as tl 
bladder, but comes from IceL blatSr, nonsense. The ordi 
Cheshire pronunciation of bladder is [bledh'ur]. 

Blather [blaadh*ur], v,n. to swagger, use foolish boasting. 

Blatherin' [blaadh'urin], adj. boastful. ** So and So*8 a ter 
blatherin' fellow'* [Soa* un Soa*)z u terdbl blaadh'urin fel 
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Bleachin' hot [blee'ohin ot], adj. excessively hot. '<! dnnna 
like Ihem hUachM hot rowms (rooms) for cheese " [Ahy d&)nu 
l&hyk dhem blee*chin ot rawms far chee*z]. 

fBletch [bleoh], $. the oil in wheels when worked to a black and 
oansistent mass. 

*Blob ait [blob aayt], v. a. to blab or blurt out. 

Blobber [blob-or], s. a bubble. M.E. hloher\ cf. E. blubber. 

Blobber [blob-iir], v.n. to bubble. 

Blob-tongue [blob'tjbig], 9. one who blurts out a secret ; a tell- 
tale; a blab. 

Blob-tongaed [blob'tfbigd], adj, unable to keep a secret. 

Bloom [bl6om], s. a blossom; e.g.s an apple-62ooin, an orange- 
hhom, 

^tBlotch [bloch], 8. a blot. 

^fBloteh [bloch], v.a. to blot. Hence bhtcHrC peeper [bloch'in 
pee*pur], blotting paper. 

Blow-ballies [bloa'-baaliz], Bl0W-1)ellies [bloa-beUs], «. a pair of 
bellows. 

*Blowy [bloa'i], adj. blustering, of the wind. **It*s a bit blowy 
this momin'; ah dait it'll cobble th' apples ofif" [It)s u bit* 
bloai dh&3 mau'min ; ah daayt it)l kob*l dh)aap*lz of]. 

Blowze [blaawz], «. a mat of frowsy hair. 

Blue-fade [bl6o-£Ed*d or -fee*d], s. a blue mould in cheese. F<ide 
is not heard alone. See Gbetn-fade. 

Bloffinin [bluf'inin], adj. stout. '< So an' So gets a big wench." 
" Ay, hoo's a big* blufiinin thing." [Soa* un Soa* gy'ets u big 
wensh. Aay, 6o)z u big* blAf'inin thingg*]. Compare War- 
wickshire bluffy, puffed, swelled. 

Blunderpate [blun'dur-pai't or -peeii] , s. stupid head, blockhead. 
" It's tooken a good yed to put aw that together ; my blunder- 
pate wouldna do it" [It)s t6o'kn u gud yed tu put au* dhaat* 
tugy'edh'ur; mahy blun-durpai't wud')nu d6o it] . 
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BlunderskuU [bliin'diirskAl], $. a blockhead. See preceding article. 

Blunge [bliinj], $. a mess, muddle. We speak of a skein being in 
a *^ blunge*' or tangla To make a blunge of anything is to 
make a mess of it. 

f Blung^e [bliinj], (1) v. a. to mess, make a mess of. 

(2) v,n, the idea of memng is here affected by a fjEuided 
connection of blunge mtiiplimge. To '^blunge" in milk or cream 
is to dip some vessel into it which will disturb or make a mess 
in it. We cannot speak of blunging in whey, because no idea of 
messing such a liquid is possibla Mr. Holland's quotation of 
blunge, to beat about — a technical term used in the Stafford- 
shire pottery — is scarcely to the point 

Blur [bluur], 8. a deception, blind. '<I daited they'd think there 
was some blur, so I towd 'em aw abowt it streight alt" [Ahy 
daaytid dhi)d thingk* dhur w^z siim bluur, soa* ahy tuwd um 
au' dbuwt it streyt aayt]. 

''t Blusterous [bl&s*tiiri&s], adj. stormy, boisterous, of the weather. 

Bob [bob], v.a. to poke, push through, *'Help me carry theise 
pies to th' oon (=oven), an' dunna bob yur fingers through th' 
crust" [Elp mi ky'aar*i dheyz pahyz tu)dh 6on, tin d{l)ntl bob 
yilr flngg'drz thr6o)th hrhsC]. 

Bobbish [bob'ish], a^j. Uvely, cheerful. " Well, hal bin ye aw this 
moriiin*?** ** Oh, bobbisk '* [Wei, aay bin yi au- dhus mau*min ? 
Oa% bob*ish]. 

Bobby-Daziler [bob*idaaz*liir], t. (1) a fine, handsome woman. 
Wh&nbvby. ** There was a Bobb^-dazzUr at the station this 

monun\ an* alill tell y6 hooa was with her, o' Haw ; 

t>l\« hoc was a buxom lass** [DhtLr wiLz tk bob*idaaz-lur iit dhfi 
8tiH>*s)\(\n dh(\;$ mau*min« iin abti tel yii 6ou wdz widh ti, 

i\ au* ; ai\ <So woi tk bAk^sdm laas*]. 

1 4^ ;i iully (Hxrsaotu BrmuLXD: Xqebubt. "Well, hey's a 
p\"^UY /{.^^^.w/i^r * [Wrf. eT>i ii praafi bob-idaaz-ltir]. Or 
A s\ll> .H«^vii\^ iu;|v bo ^ ciftUed. «* Well, that's a Bohby-dazzler, 
Umi in. * 
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Bodge [bqj], 8. dimnsy sewing. ''I gen her one o* the little 
wenches' frocks to mend, an' sey what a bodge hoo's made on 
itl like as if hoo conldna work withait bodgin'" [Ahy gy'en 
or won u dhii lit'l wen*shiz froks tu mend, un sey wot t boj 
6o)z mai'd on it! lahyk uz iv 60 kud')nu wuurk widhaayt 
boj in]. 

Bodge [bqj], v,a. to sew or botoh together clumsily. See pre- 
ceding artida 

tBody-gai^le [bodi-gy'aa*rgl], s. a disease of cows. 

Boffle [bof'l], v,a. to baffle, throw off one's guard, confuse, lead 
astray, entangle in talk. The questions put to a candidate at 
a political meeting were said to be intended to boffle Iiitti. Cp. 
Sussex bqffUf confusion. 

tBo-flssle [boa"fi8i] , 8. a strong, coarse kind of thistle. 

f Bog [bog], s. a tuft or bunch of growing grass, rushes, &o. 

Bog [bog], (1) v.a. to dumbfounder, pose. " Yo'n bogged him '* 
[7oa*)n bogd im], stuck him &st, as in a bog. Mr. Holland 
gives bag in this sense, from Macclesfield. Cp. Boofowndeb, 
below. 

(2) v,n, to go. Cp, Box, Buo, Bugoeb. 

(8) v.a. to remove. E.g., to bog a thing off into the 
Inmber-room. 

BogfowndeF [bog'fuwndur], v.a. to perplex, put in a fix. 
Commonly used in the past participle ^bogfoumdered. " Ah'm 
fiiirly bogfoumdered " [Ah)m £Eie*rli bog-fuwndurd]. 

Boke [boa*k], t(l) v.a. to poke. ''He boked his finger at me" 
[£e boa'kt iz fingg'ur aat* mi]. 

(2) v.n. to **boke in the dark" is to grope blunderingly in 
the dark vrithout a light. 

Bonder [bon*dur], v.n. to wander aimlessly about. Bicklet; 
NoBBUBT. '' It's just like theise lads an' wenches ; they liken 
to go bonderin about after dark " [It)s j&st lahyk dheyz laad'z 
tn wen'shis; dhai lahykn tii goa* bon'diirin ubuw*t aaf-tur 
daa'rk]. 
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Bone on [bean on], v.n. to challenge, demand money. ''Yo 
ahoulden ha' boned upon him, when yo knowed he'd the brass 
abowt him" [Yoa* sh&dn u boa*nd upon* im, wen yoa* noa-d 
^e)d dhu braas' ubnwt im]. 

tBonk [bongk], 8, a bank, used to denote any limited area, snch as 
that occupied by farm buildings and homestead. So a house- 
maid will speak of cleaning the kitchen as ** gettin' her botUs 
cleean" [gy'etin ur bongk kleeun]; and a flEmner who has 
driven a tramp from his premises will say he has "bowted 
him off th' bonk*' [buwtid im of)th bongk]. So bonk is used 
for a pottery manufieustory or establishment in North Staff. 

Bonny [bon*i], adj. (1) fine, pretty, but always in an ironical 
sense. <<Well, yo'm a bonny fellow!" ''A bonny mess yo'n 
made on it!" 

(2) stout, buxom, inclining to embonpoint^ but always 
approvingly used. <<Hoo's gone into queite a bonny woman; 
an' sich a Uttle wheite-feeced wench as hoo was ! " [6o)z gon 
in*tu kweyt u bon*i wihn'un; tn sich ti lit*l wey*t-fee*st wensh 
iiz 00 woz], 

f Boozy [boo'zi], t. a cow's stall. A.S. bonh. The booxy pasture 
(also called ditlet = outlet) is the one nearest to the shippons, 
so as to be convenient for turning the cows into for a short 
time in winter, when they are mainly kept in the booziet. 
Boozy cheese is cheese made when the cows are thus kept in 
the boozies. 

Boozy up I [boo'zi lip], interj. an exclamation used to cows when 
they are required to move to one side in the boozie$. 

*Borm [bau-rm], ». barm, yeast. 

Borst yo [bau*st yoa*], interj, an imprecation. Cp. Ok. Btapfiayttfis. 

Boss [bos] , 8. (1) descending forca " Dain hey come sioh a bou" 
[Daapi ey kiim sich* u bos] . Cp. Baz, Buz. 

(2) a hassock. In this sense the word is derived firom the 
bass or bast with which this kind of hassock used always to be 
covered. See Bass, above. 
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Bought off the P^rs. See Peg. 

Bow-arrow [boa'-aar-u] , s. a bow and arrows. 

Bow-dish [buwdish-] , s. bowl-disb, a tin or iron dish much used 
in making cheese. 

tBowk [hawk] , $. a wooden milk-pail, what W. and H. call Eshin, 
A.S. hUe. 

Boil [bawl] , (1) v.a. to roll along the ground, as a hoop. 

(2) V.Ik to walk with a confident air. ** Hey bowls up to th' 
square (squire), and says hey . . .*' [Ey buwlz dp tu)th skwae*r, 
dn sez ey • . .] . 

Bowler [buwiur] , $. a hoop used in play. 

Bownse [buwns] , v.a. to beat. Used, like Bansil (^.r.), only in 
reference to the back. 

Bowt [buwt] , v.a. and n. to bolt, in all senses ; also to make to 
bdt, to put to flight. " If yo binna off, I'll bowt y6" [Iv yoa- 
bin*)ft ofi ahy)l buwt yu] . Cp. E. bolt one's food. 

tBowt [buwt] , adv, and prep, without. ** 1 wunna tak ton bowt 
tother" [Ahy wu)nu taak* ton buwt tudh-ur] . Also BaXt. 
Bailey gives Bout, without, as a Cheshire word. 

Box [boks] , v.n. to go. A variant of bog, ** We mun box off" 
[Wi miin boks of] . 

Box-Harry [boks-aar*i] , v.n. to make a poor or coarse meal, to put 
up with what one can get. Bxjbland. " We*n noo bread i' th' 
haise ; we san ha' to box-harry an' chew rags" [Wi)n n6o bred 
i)dh aays ; wi)sn aa)tu boks-aar*i un choo raag'z] . 

Box-meat [bok*s-mee*t], s, artificial food for cattle; so called 
because it is generally put up in boxes. 

Braeer [brai'sur, bree'siir], t. a brace (for the trousers). 

Braek [braak*], s. a crack, rent, flaw. '< Mooist o' my cheisecloths 
bin gettin' woss for ¥rear; bur ah've a toothry yet as han 
neether bracks nur cracks in 'em" [M6o*ist u mi cheyzkloths 
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bin gy'et'in wos fur wae-r; bur ah)v ti ioo'thri yet tz iSb 
nee'dhur braak'S nur kraak's in um]. 

iBradda [braad'u], v,a. to brood over, cover with the wings. " 8e; 
at that hen bradda-in' her chickins" [Sey lit dhaat* en braad'uii 
ur chik'inz]. 

Brain Shullers [braayn shiil*iirz], s.pl. brown, i,e,, ripe hazel nuti 
ready to ** shull" or drop out of their husks. 

Bran [braan*], interj, an imprecation. **Bran yo.*' The lattei 
expression is sometimes amplified into *^Bran yo wully' 
[braan* yoa* wiU'i], of which I can make nothing, unless the 
tmilly is wholly. WhoU is [6o*ul]. The adverb [6o*uli] mighl 
become [wM'i], just as [oo*ut, oo'tim] for oat^ home^ have 
passed into [w^lt, wom]. Bran is of course bum, 

IBrash [braash-], s. the loppings of a hedge. Cp. the verb Bbush. 

Brass [braas*], s. (1) copper coin. '<A shillin's woth o* bnm'' 
[tJ shil'inz woth ii braas*] . 

+(2) money generally. "Hey married a pratty ruck o' 
brcus wi' his fost weife" [Ey maardd u praat'i ruk & braas* wi 
iz fost weyf ] . 

Brassy [braas i] , adj, brazen-faced. 

f Brat [braat*] , s, a pinafore. " Come aat o' that dirty fowd, y5 
little nowt ; hal yd bin mawksin yur cleean brtU " [Eum aayt 
ii dhaat* duu*rti fuwd, yu Ut'l nuwt; aay yu bin* mau-ksin ytbr 
kl^e-un braat']. 

tBrawn [brau*n] , s, a boar pig. 

fBrazzin [braaz*in], s. "As hard as brazzin" is a proverbial 
expression. The word means iron pyrites. See Miss Jackson's 
book, s.v. brazil 

Break [bree*k], (1) v.n. said of a mere which presents the appearance 
of a broad surfEice-current running directly across ii " Bar- 
mere's bin breekin' this afternoon'* [BaaT-ma6'r)s bin bree*kin 
dhus aaf-tiim6o*n]. 
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(2) v.a. to "break the 'ear" is to leave a situation before 
the end of the year for whioh servants are osaallj hired. 

Breast [brest], v.a. (1) to ** breast a oop" is to renew a hedge- 
bank with fresh sods. 

(2) to ^'breast a hedge" is to trim it on one side only, or as 
a Cheshire fEurmer described it to me, to ''cut aw th' owd 
stows off one side " [kut aa*)dh uwd stawz of won sahyd]. 
See Miss Jackson mider Breast^ though her account is 
different for Shropshire. 

tBreech-bant [breychbunt] , 8. the breeching of a horse's harness, 
properly breech-band, 

tBroeler [breclur] , 8, a long pliant stick intertwined along the top 
of a hedge to keep it even. I have never heard the Shropshire 
word Ethering (Wilbraham's Eddering, A.S. edor, a fence) in 
this part of Cheshire, but, curiously enough, I once had a breeler 
described to me as '' that lung ether thing as they putten at th' 
top of a hedge, an' they cawn it a breeler'^ [dhaat liingg edhiir 
thingg* VLZ dhai put'n ut)th top uv ii ej, lin dhai kau*n it u 
breo'lur]. But I presumed my informant meant ''winding 
like an adder,'* 

tBreer-bob [breyur- (yr br^e-ur-bob], «. The same as BBms'- 
piNCTJsmoNS, which see below. 

tBre'n' cheise [bre)n cheyz] , 8. bread and cheese ; the first young 
leaves of the hawthorn are so called. 

Bricklayer [brikiee*ur] , 8, a brickmaker. See Brigksetteb. 

tBpieksetteF [brik*setur] , s. a bricklayer. A bricklayer is with us 
dk brickmaker. 

Brids'-neisenill' [brid'z-neyznin] , verb.subs. birds' nesting. ** Wut 
come ek'bridi^'neieenin* wi' us o' Setterday ?" [Wut kum u)brid*z- 
neyznin wi iiz u Set'urdi ?] . This verbal substantive is pecu- 
liar as being formed from the plural of a substantive, [neyzn] 
= nests. 

Brids'-pincushions [brid'z-ping'kjbhinz], e.pl the mossy ex- 
crescences on wild-rose bushes. Also called Bsbeb-bob. 
J 
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Bristle [briB-V 



ISO 

tBrief [br6ef) , adj. prevalent, of diseases. " Measles are very frfi'f 
abait" [Mee'zlz ur ver-i bri5ef flbaayt] . Bailey bas the wO*4 
in tbis sense. ? Derived from rife with prefix i*. 

+BPim [brim'], v.a. to copulate, of a boar. A sow when mar-ia 
appeUnt is said to be a-brimmin' ; juat ftB a cow in tli« 
same condition is said to be a-lAillin\ and so on with oth^^ 
animals. 

freshen, of a breeze. " The wind's bmtf»»*' 
Prob. for hruken, from brisk: 

IBritcha [brich'u] , adj. brittle. " That mare's gotten a ftriw:*^ 
foot, an' hoo knocks it to pieces terribly i' th' gress" [Db&aA- 
mfte-r)z got-n u brich'u foo-t, tin oo noka it tu peysiz terlbl' 
i)th gres] . Mr. Holland gives Brilehtr, which I have lao* 
heard ; the standard English termination -le seldom gives -er i^*^ 
my part of Cheshire. See Chapter on Pronmiciation, L (3), f*^'* 
the only esamples. 

BpMt [brivit], s. a hussy. " YO little Mvitl Show me none ■^' 
ynr tempers, or I'll thresh y5 as lung as I con stond o'er y^ *' 
[Y6 Ut'l brivit! Shoa* mi non n yiir tem-purz, fir aby)' 
thresh yfl uz limgg flz ahy)lm stond oa-r yu]. "Hoo'a * 
hoozy tallackin' brivit" [Oo)e ii oO'zi taal'iildn brivit]. 

Brivit [brivit], ».«. to bustle. " Ah never eeid annyb'dy liie »i*' 
Polly for brivilin' abowt " [Ah nevur seyd aan'ibdi labyk a^ "'* 
PoH fur brivitin iibuw't]. 

tBriz [briz-], .. a gad fly. A.S. Mos„. 

fBrooad [brooud], «. a large growth or crop of com, grass ^^* 
vegetables. A large root of potatoes may be spoken of as ^ 
"pratty hrooad"; but the word is most commonly applied ^ 
com or turnips. " Yo'n gotten a rare brooad o' turmits i* th^^ 
feild, gaffer ; they'm a thrum crap, an" noo mistake " [Yoa'^ ** 
got-n u rai-r broO'ud u tuu-rmits i dhaat' feyld, gy'aaf-u^^ ' 
dhi)m fl thriim kraap-, un noo miatee'k]. 

tBroOdiness [bruo'dinus], t. the condition of wanting to sit ; iiiSt"^ 
of a hen. 
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tBroody [brdo-di], adj. wanting to sit. of a hen. 

iBrowis [hraawis], j. a kind of gniel made by pouring hot water 
mixed with butter or cream over small Imnpa of bread, and 
se&soniiig with pepper and salt. We speak of "makin' a 
tinmt," Wilbraham iias Breict» or Broin-n. Mr. Holland has 
Brtaicu or Drtiein : but his explanation is somewhat different. 

Bnisll [briish], t. stubble. Thus, "awut hnah" [u wilt brilshj 
is an oat-stubble. IBrush-wheeat [bn^sh-wue-iit] is wheat 
sown OQ stabble, 1.0., directly after some other grain. 

'BroBh [brAah], v.a. to cut or trim a hedge. "They sen the 
MarqiliB 'uil be oomin' r^nd afore lung; bur I raly dunna 
waul him to come to my bonk than I've gotten my hedges 
tnuhed a bit" [Dhai sen dhu MaaTkwia)l bi kAm'in raayiid 
ftfoaT Iftngg; bflr ahy ra«'li dii)na waan*t im to kum tu mahy 
bongk dhun ahy)v got-u mi ejiz brftsht ii bit]. 

Brashin' hook [hriiah-in iiok], t. the hook used in brushinff a hedge. 

IBook [biik], (. the front cross piece of a plough, to which the 
borses are attached. 

Bscketle [bilk-itl], «. a bucketful. 

Bockili' [biik'in], 1. a washing; hence, a profuse perspiration, 
caused by violent esertioa "I towd missis I could carry a 
bit of a bundle like that to Mawpag aw by niysel; bur it was 
Dim amaw weight, ah '11 tell yO, an' agen I got to th' top o' 
CroBsa' Hill it gen me a Imekin'" [Ahy tuwd mis-is ahy kfld 
bj'oar'i ii bit uv u bun-dl lahyk dhaat' tu Mau'pus au' bi 
misel- ; bur it wiiz noo smau- weyt, ahji tel yfl, On jig/en- ahy 
go; tii)th top ii Krosii il it gy'en mi ii bik-in]. 

'Bnckle [bflk-t], J. form, condition. "I'good iiicAZa" [I giid biik-l]. 

Buckram [biik-rum], ». spirit, dash, "Now (= No), Turn's nu" 
s6 much buckram abowt him as his brother; bu' that buehram 
very often dunna meean much" [Nuw, Tijm)z nu su mi\cb 
buk-hlm ubuw't im uz iz briidh'iir; bfi dhaat- buk-rum ver'i 
of-n dii)nd m6e-un miichj. 
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Budge [biij] often has the sense of '< hastening." '* I thought we 
should ha' o*erketcht Mrs. Lewis, but hoo budget along ad" 
[Ahy thau't wi shad ^ oa**rk7*ech't Mis'iz Law*is» but 60 
bAj'iz ulung' su]. 

Bug [bug], v.n. to go. A less refined form of Boa (2), which see. 
French bouger. 

Buggart [biig'urt], s. t(l) a ghost, spectre, hobgoblin. " There's a 
buggart to be seen agen the brickkil' pits" [Dhiir)z tL biig*turt 
tu bi 86en iigy'en* dhu brik'il pits] . 

(2) a scarecrow. '* I've stucken a buggart i'th' garden to 
firikken th' brids off" [Ahy)v 8tiik*n H bug*iirt i)th gy'aaTdin 
tu fiik'n)th bridz of] . 

t(8) firight, terror, especially in the phrase ''to tak buggart:" 
"My pony took buggart^ an' run me up th' hedge cop" [Mahy 
poa-ni took b&g*urt, un riin mi up dh)ej kop]. As applied to 
a horse it often means absolutely "to shy." 

Buggart [biig'urt] , (1) v.a. to firighten. " He was that buggarted^ 
his yure fiedr stood aneend" []&e wuz dhaat bAg*urtid, iz yoo'ur 
£Eie*r st&d un^*nd] . 

(2) v.ru to take fright, shy. "Tit buggarted at a wheite 
peeper (= paper) as ley i' the road" [Tit bAg*tirtid ut d weyt 
pee-pur uz ley i)dhu roa*d] . 

tBuggarty [b&g-urti] , adj. timid, skittish, of horses. 

Bugger [biig*ur] , v.a. to go, walk. Longer form of Bug, above. 
To " bugger about" is to knock about, to lounge about 

f Buggfin' [biig'in] , $. a ghost, hobgoblin. 

Ah dama go a-miUdn', 
The buggin^B i' the buah. 

— Popular Song. 

[Ah daa'r)nu goa* u)mil'kin, dhu bAg*in)z i)dh& YAah} . Mr. 
Holland also gives the meaning of "louse;" but here I think 
he has been misinformed. See the two following articles. 

Buggy [bAgi] , $. a louse. 



(2) i 



«■] , ». (1) a hobgoblin. See Boogin. 
See BuGOY. 



Bog^-comb tbig'i-ltoa-m] , t. a amall-toothed comb, 

(Bulk [bfllk], ». tlie internal part of the vagina, See fiirther, 
Mr. Holland, b.v. Bailey gives Bti& as " the Body, Belly, or 
Stomach," with a reference to Cliaucer. Chaucer's word, how- 
ever, ia Bouk. (Knight's Tale, 1. 1888.) 

Buliack [bul'iik] , ti.a. to bully. Cp. Daixack for daUy, 

IBuller [bfilurj , I. a wild plum, bullace. 

Bull-face [bul'-fei's or -fee's], *. a mass of growing com which has 
been laid and twisted in various directions by rain and wind, 
n as to bear some reaemblance to the curly forehead of a bull. 
"There's & many hull facn i' thatwheeat" [Dhur)z u inen'i 
bM'-fai'siz i dhaat- wfieut] . 

Wl's liver [biilz livur], s. a hard, peaty substance found below 
the snrbce in marshy soils. 

>BQllyed [bul-yed] , a. a tadpole (lit. bull-head). 

BoUyedded [bul-yedid], mlj. stupid. A strong term. "Yo hull- 
Huttkd foo' " [Yu biihyedid f6o]. 

Boll-yonng^uns {bul'yi\ngg'unz] , i.pl. dead leaves, twigs, and 
other rabbisb which accumulates in a deserted bird's nest. 
"Here's a neist full o' hnU-yomui-um; let's rag it" [Eyurjz 
3 neyst ful u biU-yiingg-unz ; let)8 raag-it] . 

^Bnilt [biim] . «. a bailiff. This is a shortened form of bu>n-lniil;i. 
wiiich is also in common use. 

Bamp [bimp] , V.U. to thresh with the flail. '■ Go an' tell yur 
meater there's someb'dy wants see him ; he's wi' the men 
Aum/nn i' th' bam" [Goa' un tel yur mes'tiir dhur)z suni'di 
wwrniiS a&e im ; 6e}z wi)dhu men biimp'in i)th baa-m] . 

^Bontps [blimps], $.p!. blocks of wood placed under a spring-cart, 
vben too heavily loaded, to relieve the springs. 

Song [Mbgg] , t. a lot, a large quantity. "Tha's towd a pratty 
twy o' lies " [Dhu)z tuwd u praat-i biingg & lahyz] , 
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BungB [bfbizh] , v.a, to bunch or tie closely together. It is slightly 
depreciatory in meaning, and conveys the idea of binding 
together heterogeneous things, or of binding together a lot of 
things carelessly or untidily. 

BungB [bAnzh] , 8. a bunch. Ofiben used of a collection of things 
of different kinds. 

Bunt [bdnt] , v,a, to butt, as a ram does, but used also of a bull and 
other animals. Quarrelsome boys ofiben bunt one another, 
instead of fighting with the fists. 

IBor [buur], 8. force, impetus. <' Hey come wi' sich a bur agen me, 
than hey fair took my breath off me, an' welly nigh wanted me 
upo'th' bonk " [Ey kihn wi sich* {L buur ugy'en* mi, dhtbi ey £Ei.eT 
t6ok mi breth of mi, un weH nahy wau-tid mi upfL)th bongk]. 

iBurgy [buu'iji], 8. unriddled coaL 

Bum [buum] , 8. a bundle ; probably a contraction of burden, " Ah 
wanted a toothery sticks to roozle up the fire, for it was gone 
rather deadly ; an' ah sent her to th' woodfint, an' hoo come 
back with a hooal burttj as much as ever her could gawm. It's 
noo use, I auvays see (=:say), if yd wanten a thing done, y6 
mun do it yursel" [Ah waan*tid d too'thri stik'S td roo'zl Ap 
dhii fiBkhy*ur, fur it wuz gon rae'dhur ded'li; tn ah sent ur 
tu)th wud'fint, un 6o kihn baak* widh t. 6o*ul buum, uz mhch 
uz ev'ur ur kud gau*m. It)s n6o yoos, ahy au*7iz see-, iv yu 
waan'tn u thing dun, yu mun d6o it yursel*]. 

tBum-flre [buum flahyur] , «. a bon-fire. 

Bury [ber*i] , s, a potato-heap ; the same as Hoo. I was told that 
this word was formerly used at Gombermere, but my informant, 
a labouring man from the district, considered it now obsolete. 

+Bury-hole [ber-i-oa-1] , «. a child's word for the grava 

Bush Ihiish] , v,a. to place busJies in fields to prevent poachers from 
drawing nets over them. Mr. Holland has Bo8k and Bu8k 

'''Busk [bisk] , 8, a piece of wood or iron worn down the front of 
women's stays to keep them straight. See Miss Jackson, 8.v. 
Busk. 
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tBostion [bAB*ty&Q] , «, a gathering on the hand. 

Boatle off [b&s-l of] , v.a. to take away, remova Wbenbubt. 
<« Does annyb'dy know owt to my stookins ? Ah put 'em o' th' 
bed, bu' someb'dy's bustled 'em of' [Duz aanibdi noa* uwt tii 
mahystok-inz? Ahputtuna)thbed,b{l8iim^)zbAs*ldumof]. 

But [b&t], 9. momentum, force. "Hoo come in at sich a but'^ 
[60 kAm in iit sich* fL bit] . Cp. Bat, Baz, Buz, Bub. 

IBut [bAt] , 8, a ridge in pasture or meadow-land. 

IButtery [Mt*^] , s. pantry ; an old word, no longer frequent 

IBntty [biit-i], «, (1) a mate, comrade, fellow- workman. <<We 
won butties o*er that job" [Wi wun but'iz oa*r dhaat' job] . 

(2) a piece of bread and butter; and hence, bread spread 
with other things besides butter, e.g. a treacle-butty. A piece 
of bread and butter is hence ofiben distinguished as a '* bre'n* 
batter butty '^ [brembut'ur but'i] . 

Brtty [but'i], v.n. to be ^^ butties'' or fellow- workmen ; to join in 
doing a piece of work. '* I've set the wheeat i'th' Lung Butts 
to two yaiths from aback o' Nantweich; they'n tayn it by hagg, 
an' they bin gooin' to butty o'er it" [Ahy)v set* dhii wte'ut 
i)dh Ltbig Buts tu too yaaydhz frum ubaak')u Naantweych; 
dhijn tai'n it bi aag*, un dhi bin g6o*in tu but*i oa'r it] . 

Buz [biiz] , (1) v,a. to throw violently. **Bilz a pebble at his top- 
nut" [BAz u peb'l ut iz top'njit] . In this sense it is equivalent 
to Baz, which see. 

(2) v.n. to move quickly or energetically. **We gotten a 
little lad to shewn us the road; an' every nai an' then hey d 
stop behint to talk to some on his pleemarrows, an' I thowt 
we'd lost him, an' then hey'd come buzzin up again" [Wi got*n 
ti lit'l laad* to shoa*n uz dhii roa*d; un evri naay un dhen 
ey)d stop bihin*t tu tau*k tu siim un iz plee-maaruz, un aliy 
thawt wi)d lost im, un dhen ey)d kihn bi!iz*in up ugy'en*] . 

Buzz [b&z], s. a "buzzer" or whistle used to call operatives to 
their work. 
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iBuzzoek [biiz-iik] , s. a donkey. 

If I had a htuzack^ an' hey wadna go, 

Wudna I woUup him ? Oh, no, no ! 

I'd stuff him wi' wuts (oats). 

An' I'd kick him i' the guts. 

An' Fd may him go with his teel cocked up. 

[Iv ahy aad* a bAz-uk, un ey w&d)na goa*, w&d)nd ahy wol*ap 
im ? Oa*, noa-, noa* I Ahy)d stM im wi w&ts, un ahy)d ky'ik* 
im i)dhu g&ts, un ahy)d mai' im goa* widh iz teo'l kokt i^p] . 
Not bussockf as Mr. Holland has it. 

By [bahy, bi], conj. by the time that. " By I get wom " [Bi ahy 
gy'et wom] =by the time I get home. 

By [bahy, bi] , prep. The most common adjurations are : By goUy, 
By gom, By gommins. By Jings ( =By St. Oingoulph), By Lteddy, 
(= By our Lady), By the makkins. By mass is, I think, now 
obsolete ; the last old man whom I know of as having used it 
has recently died. 

By nai [bi naay] , adv. by this time. 



C. 

Cabbage [ky'aab*ij] , v,a. (1) to pilfer, commit petty thefks. 

(2) to copy. A word used by boys at schooL •* Tha't ever 

likely get thy sums reight, auyays cabbagin* off them as known 

better till thysel" [Dhaa)t evur lahykli gy'et dhi siimz 

reyt, au-viz ky'aab'ijin of dhem uz noa'n bet'ur til dhisel*] . 

Bailey gives Cabbage as ** a cant word for private the ft. ^' 

CabbagfO-yed [ky'aab-ij-yed] , s. a block-head. 

Cacka [ky'aak-u], v.n, to cackle; hence to chatter. <* Listen at 
that woman cacka-iti' theer " [Lisu ut dhaat* wAm*fin ky'aak-tin 
dheeur] . 

Cackle [ky'aak-l], s. chatter. **Wun y6 shut yur cackle r 
[W4n)yu shit yur ky'aak-1] . 

Cad [ky'aad*, kaad*], r.n. to bid at a public auction^ Wbsnbuby. 
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tCade-lamb [ky'ai'd laam*] , s. a lamb which has lost its mother, 
and has been reared by hand. 

€agf-mag^ [ky'aag-maag] , s. (1) carrion. " The meat as we had 
for eat was nowt bu' cagmag " [Dhu mee*t iiz wi aad* fiir ee*t 
wa2 nuwt bii ky'aag*maag] . 

(2) any kind of disgusting refdse. '' Ghuck aw that cagmag 
upo' th' mixen" [ChfLk an* dhaat- ky'aag*maag fip&)th mik'sn] . 

(8) a term of opprobrium applied to persona ** Yd cagmag, 
yo!" [Yd ky'aagmaag, yoa-] . 

Caky [ky'ai'ki] , adj. silly, idiotic. '< Them lads o' Bobison's han 
aw gotten a caky look abowt 'em " [Dhem laad'z u Eobisiinz 
dn au* gotn u ky'ai'ki 16o*k ubuwt um] . This is a puzzling 
word etymologically, but it may be explained by the following 
phrase, which is currently used of any person who is half 
silly: "Hey went in wi' the loaves, an' come ait wi' the cakes'* 
[Ey went in wi)dhu loaTZ, un kihn aayt wi)dhu ky'ai*ks (or 
ky'ee-ks)] . In that case Gakt would = half-baked (which see), 
or the common slang doughy. 

^Caky [ky'ai'ki] , s. a simpleton. 

^Cale [ky'aii], «. turn. "It'U be thy cole next" [It)l hi dhahy 
ky'ai-1 nekst] . One often hears, " What sort of a cale at 'ee 
in?" [Wot sau-rt uv u ky'aii aat*)i in?] The answer to this 
question would be, "I'm in a good" or a "bad cale,'' according 
to circumstances. 

Cam [ky'aam-], v.n. to use pert language. "Dunna cam to 
mey" [I>4)nii ky'aam* tu mey] = Don't answer me back. 
And generally, of altercation or bickering, like cibble-cabble, 
q.v. 

I Camperlash [ky'aam*purlaash] , s. abusive language, Billingsgate. 
** Come, none o' thy camperlash" [KAm, non fi dhi ky'aam*pur- 
laash], W. writes Cdperlash. Mr. Holland has Amperlash 
from Mow Cop. 

Canister [ky'aan-istur] , «. a slang word for the head. " I'll crack 
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thy canuUer fo' thee" [Ahy)l kraak' dhi ky'aan'istiii fo)dlu]. I 
"Ah dalt, lad, tha's uowt i' thy canutfi-" [Ab daayt, bid-, I 
dhu)z Duwt i dhj ky'aiui-istur] . 1 

tCanker [ky'aangkiir], t. cancer. See Mr. Holland's examplea, 

fC&nkered [ky'aangk-urd], part ai^j'. ill-t«nipered. "A eeaikmJ 

owd thing! there's noo hvin' with her" [Aa- k/aangk-uri 

uwd thingg- 1 dhur)z ndo livin widh fir]. 

Cant [Ity'aan-t], «. (1) gossip. " It'a a rare time for eaiU when 

th" owd women com'n ait o' chapel" [It)s fl rae-r tahyn fir 

ky'aan't weu dli}uwd wim-in kdmn aayt u chaap-il] . 

(2) especially, malicious gossip, tale-bearing. " Oh. it's 

Dowt bu' cant" [Oa-, it)a nuwt bii ky'aan-t] = It'B only an ifl» 

report. 
Cant [ky'aan't], imj. (1) to gossip. "A terr'ble cnntin' woman 

[C tae-rbl ky'aan'tin wAm'ua] . 

(2) to tell taleB, bo a talebearer. " Nai, dunna yo' go («»*»•* 

to th' gaffer" [Naay, diljnu yea- goa- ky'aan-tin tu)th gy"aa-f&^ 1 ' 

Leigh writes Cnnk. 

iCantle [ky'aan'tl] , s. a canful. 

Cap [ky'aap'] , t(l) v.a, to crown, put the finishing stroke to. ' '^ 
didna matter what hes they towd, he'd enp 'em with a biggs' ^ 
[It did)nu maat'flr wot lahyz dhai tuwd, de)d ky'aap- flm w£ ^ 
u big-ur]. 

1(2) c.i/. to be beyond one's comprehensioti. "That 
me" [Dhaat ky'aap-s m6e] . 

(8) t'.K. to astonish. "Hoo was auvays a bad 
up ; bn' when hoo ley i' bed o' th' wakes doe, boo eapt me 
[6o wfiz au-viz li baad- fln fit gy'et-in lip ; bu wen 6o ley i b 
Q)dh wai'ks dee-, 6o ky'oap't mi] . 

(4) v.a. and w. of boiling bquid, to raise a scum. " Bin 
tatoes beiled?" "No, bu' they bin cupjnH'," or "capt" [B- 
dhii tai-ttSz bey-ld ? Noa-, bu dhi)bin ky'oap-in, ky'aap-t] 

tCappU [ky'aap'il] , «. a patch on the toe of a boot or clog. 
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ICl^lfUll [ky'aap'Uin] , n. a strong piece of leather ^lened to the 
ttfp of the handitaff and tiiyij'o of a flail. Compare Capph.. 
Mr. Holland gives CapUiiyii from Eandle Holrae. 

tCw [Iqr'aaT], i. The same as Chab (2), which see. 

C>nilt pciiraaii't] , ». & portion, shore. " To oome in for a double 
eantnt" ie to have a double portion. 

tCirpet [ky'aaTpit], *.«. to scold (a servant). See Leigh's ex- 
planation. 

tCl^Wtill* [ky'aaTpitin], .1. a scolding, "I've just been giving 
one of my maida a carpeting." 

Ginjrait [ky'aar'i aayt] , v.n. of a drain, to empty itself, discharge. 
"Wheer dan yur dreenscdjry iut?" [W^'ur Aim yur dree-nz 
kjr'aari aayt ?] . 

IClK llgr'aa-rt] , s. For convenience' sake I imitate Mr, Holland's 
ommple in giving the names of the various parts of a cart under 
Saa heading. Mr. Holland has described the cart of North 
OheBhire ; the names in the following account will consequently 
liB found to differ greatly from those given by him. For pur- 
poses of comparison, I have followed closely the order of his 
articla 

The parts of a cart are as follows :- — The body consists of 
the led and the siiUi. The bed consists of two strong side- 
pieces of oali placed parallel to each other called c/irtsidis 
[ky'aartsahydz] , and two strong end-pieces called respectively 
the JarrhoTul [CoaTbuud] and the arstlniml [aa-rsbund] , which 
are bolted to them. One or two longitudinal pieces, known as 
middk-fnrcfs [mid-l-peyaiz] are mortised into the forebond and 
arsebond; fltiu.i [eloa-ts] run laterally through the aide-pieces 
and middle-pieces, and support the boards forming the hfil. 
Underneath the bed is the <tj.ietree [aak-sltrey] , with its iron 
ends or arou fitted into the naves of the wheels. These arms 
were formerly of wood, as Mr. Holland describes. The sides of 
the eart are made as follows. Upruj/Us [Ap-rahyta] along each 
Bide are mortised below into the bed, and above into the rat/w 
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[rai'dh] , a strong plank nmning along the top of the side of 
the cart. In the front of the cart there used formerly to be 
made cart-hoxes with lids, to contain provisions for a long jour- 
ney, &c., but these are not now made. The whole body of the 
cart, bed and sides together, is called the chest ; this, however, 
is a word more frequently applied to a waggon than a cart. 
The harvest-gearing consists of front and back thrippas [thrip*^] , 
the strong rails of which these are formed are called thrippa- 
slotes [thrip'tisloais] . Side-rails [sahydree'lz] extend from one 
thrippa to the other, so as to increase the width. Side-booard$ 
[sahy*db6o'iirdz] are frequently placed on the sides of a cart, 
to elevate them and increase the contents of the cart The shafibs 
are also called thrilU [thril'z] ; hence we speak of *^thrill-geani'* 
[thril-g6e*iirz] , **a good thriU-hoss*' [tl gAd thril-os*]. But the 
simple word thrill, though still universally understood, is less 
commonly used than formerly. 

tCarve [ky'aaxv] , v.n. of cream, to turn sour. " Tak th* cream- 
mug off the hearth as soon as ever it's carved'' [Taak')tb 
kr^e'um miig of dhu aa*rth Hz soon iiz ev*£ir it)s ky*aa*rvd] . 
Bailey has the word. 

''Case-hardened [ky'ai*s-aa*rdnd], adj. shameless, impudent. 
" He*s a case-hardened raskil; he taks noo heed o' what I see 
(say) to him" [£e)z u ky'ai's aa*rdnd raas'kil; ee taak*s noo 
6ed u wot ahy see* t6o im] . 

Cast [ky'aas't], 8, form, shape; of a staff, handle of a wooden 
implement, and the like. "It's gotten a reight coit for a pikel- 
steel " [It)s gotn u reyt ky'aas*t f&r u pahykil-steei]. So a 
good straight piece of wood is said to have ''a bit o' cast in it** 

Cast [ky'aas't], +(1) v,a. of cows, to ^' cast cawf" is to calf 
prematurely. 

(2) p.p. behind hand. " I'm terribly cast" [Ahy)m ter-nbli 
ky'aasii] . Cp, Fling and Thbow ; but Oast seems not to be 
used in this sense in the active tenses. 

Cat [ky'aat-], s. << To stare like a throttlet cat" [Til stae-r lahyk d 
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dmt'It ky'oat'] is a, common proverbial saying; but I have 
never heard " to grin like a Cheshire eat" within the county. 

Cat^^ornered [ky'ai-tur-kau-murd] , lulj. irregular iii shape, out. 
trf proportion, askew, lob-sided. "Well, ye ban browt a cawr- 
eonmvd looadthia time; ye'nput it ondespert badly" [Wei, yi 
aan' bniwt u ky'ai-tiir-kau-miird 16oiid dhis- tahym; yi)n pM 
it on des-piirt baad'U]. So of a badly made stack and the like. 

Cltf^OWS [ky'aat-gy'aal-uz] , «. an arrangement made by 
placing a stick Iiorizontally upon two forked sticks thrust 
npright into the ground, and used by children to jump over. 

CitOOSe [kattSo's], I. an implement of any kind ; generally used in 
the plural — belongings, gear. " Come, tak yur catnoxes o£f th' 
table ; I want it fur set dinner on " [£iim, taak- yur kutdo-siz 
of)th tai'bl; aby waan-t it fiir set din'iir on]. 

(Cats' teels [ky'aat's teo-lz] , s.pl. cats'-tails, a kind of rush. 

Klat-yed [ky'aat'-yed], ». a kind of apple. 

tCaof-bed [kaa-f-bed] , ». a cow's womb. 

Cwf-kjt [kau'f-ky'it] , s. calf-cote, building where young calves are 
kept. Mr, Holland's meaning is different. 

tCaOfJlck [kau'f-lik] , h. hair an the human forehead that will 
not lie Sat. 

Cink [kau'k], X. (1) the core of an apple or pear. M.E. colh; 
emtk. 

(2) s remnant of a stack of hay. "Han ye much bee left?" 
"Oh, there's a tidyowd cauk i'tb'atackj'oardyaiider" [Aan- yi 
mAob ee* 1^? Oa-, dhiir]z Q tahydi uwd kauk i)th staak'- 
joard yaan-dur]. 

Ullkin [kau'kin] , x. a piece of iron placed under a horse's shoe to 
ruse it &om the ground. Compare Mr. Holland's Calkins or 
CtWKntB. 

vtltVBD [kan-vn], v.a. to calve. Only used in the preterite and 
past participle [kau-vnt]. "A new-caiitH«( cai" [0 ny6o-- 
bvTnt ky'aay]. Compare Milken. 
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tCavy [ky'ai'vi] , «. to beg, or to cry cavy is to beg pardon (IhenHy* 
to cry " peccavi," I have done wrong). 

CazZSPdly [ky'aazurdli] . adj. unaettled, of the weather. "Terrible 
c'lzzarillti weather for th' craps; if it diinna tak op afore lun^r 
I dait we Ban may poor out wi' the harvestm' " [Tarutwl 
ky'aaz-urdli wedh-ur fur)th kraap-s ; iv it dft)nn taak' up ufoa- '^ 
lAngg, ahy daayt wi)Bn mai- p6o-ur aawt wi dhii aa-rviatin]. 

Mr. Holland Las Ctu^Uti/, hazardous, risky. Caxtiitu = 
imsettled, of the weather, is beard iu Cambs. 

iCetchin [ky'ech-in], ailj. of tlie weather, showery, uncertain - 
" It's bin sicli eftchin weather, we'm a bit heliind-hand wi' ilx- 
hee (our hay)" [It)a bin- sioh* ky'ech'in wedh-or, wi)m ubifc- 
bi-ahyndaand wi ai ee-] . 

tChamber [ohai-mbur, chee-mbiir] , ». a sleeping apartment on tlie 
ground-floor. " We hadua enoo o' rowma {rooms) for th' !a4s 
an' wenches when they coom wom at Christmas, so we madexi 
th' owd closet into a cluimher'jiUice" [Wi aad')nu iinoo' "3 
ruwmz fur)th laad-z uii wen-shiz wen dhai k60'm wom &■* 
Kris-raiis, soa- wi mai'dn dh)uwd tlos'it in-tu Vl chai*mbai- 
plai-a] . 

ICbance-chllt [ohaan-a-chahylt] , «. a child bom out of wedloch^- 

Chap [chaap'], s. has the special sense of sweetheart. "PoUy ° 
gotten a chap" [Pobi)z gotii u chaap-] . 

Chap [cbaa-r] , s. (1) ordure. ? A.S. Kenni. 

(2) the yellow sediment in water flowing from peaty s<^*^ 
Also called Car. 

Char [chaa-r], r.ii. to void ordure, 

Chat [chaaf], v.a. to pick " chats " for fuel ; e.g., " gone a-oAotrf*^ 

tChatS [chaafs]. (t./i/. (1) short sticks used for firewood. "Ye'n '^^ 
th' fire go very low ; we mun have a iyow rlmts upon it, else '**^ , 
sban never get th' kettle beylt" [Yi}n letjth iahyur gu vi3**''' 
loa*; wi)mun aav 6 fyuw ohaat-a iipon- it, els wi)shn neV^* 
gyet)th ky'et-1 beylt]. 
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(S) mdonised polshMB. *'Alir 'taloes bin nowt bu* cAote" 
[Aat tei-tnx tain nowt b6 ehftatis]. 

Bttlqr tasB '< ChiU'Wood, little sticks fit &r fuel." 

iOattV [duyit-fir], va. to ntUe against one another, as mugs do 
vhen not padoed closely. " Ynr mugs 'nn chatter^ missis " 
[Yftr migz i&n cbaat-tlTy mis*is]. Hence, simply to knock 
against ooe another (cL chattering teeth). <<Theise mngs 
ban aw chattered to bits " [Dheyz mugz iin an* chaat'iird tfL 
bit's]. The latter meaning is probably afifected by shatter {cp. 
BLimeB, Bawm), bnt I doubt whether Mr. Holland is right in 
flTpUifiifig the word simply as " to shatter, splinter." 

iChatteP-tasket [chaat'or-baas'kit], s. a chatterbox. ** I never 
heerd sich a little chatterbasket; her tongue runs upo' wheels '* 
[Ahy ney-or ee-urd sich* ti lit*l chaatiir-baas'kit ; iir tungg riinz 
ftpa wMz]. 

tChavlns [ehai-vinz], 8. bits of broken straw. ''This straw's 
rotten; itil knock aw to chavins*' [Dhis strau*)z rot*n; it)l nok 
an* tft ehai*vinz]. The Chavln'-ruek is the heap of such 
broken straw. (Mr. Holland assigns a different meaning to his 
Cheery-Ruck,) Bailey has "To Cave, or Chave, to separate 
tbe large chaff from the com, or smaller chaffl** 

tChavin'-riddle [chai*vin-rid*l], 8. a large riddle used for separating 
the chavifu firom threshed com. 

€hawl [chau'l], 8. a pig's cheek. A.S. ceafl, M.E. cJiaul, mod. E.jotvL 

dbxwl [chau-1], v.a. (1) to beat. '* Hey's bin feightin', an' gotten 
chawled** [Ey)z bin feytin, un got*n chau'ld]. 

(2) to vex. '* I'm terrible chawled about it" [Ahy)m tor'Abl 
chau*ld iibuw*t it]. 

Chawly-chowly [chau*li-chuw'li], 8. a hand to hand scu£9o. 

Cheeny [checni], s. a large marble, used as a taw. 

Cheise-binder [cheyz-bahyndur], s. a long narrow strip of coarse 
doth used to wind round a cheese when taken firom under the 
press, so as to prevent it firom breaking. 
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tCheise-bOOaPd [cheyz-bo6urd], s. a roond board separating t»'^o 
cheeses which are boiiig pressed one above the other. Monroe 
commonly called Shooter- boo ard. 

ICheise-lather [cheyz-laadli-ar], $. a wooden framework in theloni^ci 
of a short laJ<kr with two rounds, Bupporting a sieve thron^Bfci 
wliich all milk is passed when brought in from the shippons. 

tCheise-pins [eheyz-pina]. s, large pins used for pimiing ohees-^e 
binders on. 

Chest [chest], s. the body of a waggon or cart. See Cabt. 

Chick-chock [chik-ohok], 'i.lv. Bee Caoos. 

f Chill [chij-]. I'.iT. to take the chill off, warm moderately. "Pot 
til' milk i' th' oou, wench, an' chill it a bit" [Piit th}milk i)tli 
6o-n, wensh, un chih it ij bit]. 

tChln-COUgh [ching'kof], ». whooping cough. Short for e/ii'nA'- 
eoiiyh. See followmg article. 

IChInk [chingk-], e.n. to catch the breath in laughing: said 
especially of a child. "It laughs tliaii it c/iin^agaui" [It loaf '^ 
dhun it chingk'S iigy'cn']. 

Chit I [chit'], hnerj. a word used to call a cat. 

Chock [chok], ». an ineqaahty, roughness in a road. "The ro»^ 
was full o' c/«jcfrs " [Dhii roa'd wuz fill u choks]. 

The word is also used quasi - adverbially = joltin^^J- 
"Theeryo gon eliock (or chick-chneli) o'er a stone" [Dhte'^' 
yoa" gon chok (chik'-chok) oa-r u stoa-n]. For e/ioct ^^ 
ehick-chuek, again, may be substituted the present particil*-" 
chocinn', the only part of the verb to cliock, I think, in use. 

Chock [chok], v.n. For cJutckin' Bee Chock, s. 

Cheeky [chok-i], ttilj. of a road, uneven; Ml of ruts and L*'*' 

quahtiea. "There's some desperate bad ekoeky roads off «*^ 

(i.e., in the direction of) the hills" [Dhiirjz sum dea^*^*^ 

baad- chok'i roa^dz of fiii' dhii ilz]. 

Compare Leigh's Otocklmle. 

Choke Chicken [cboa-k ohik-lD], interj. an eselamation used •'J 
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mothers or nurses to young children when the latter are 
coughing violently. Choke up Chicken is also frequent. 

tChommer [chom'ur], v.a. to masticate, chew. << Whey, if that 
young foxhaind hanna ckommered my slipper aw to bits" [Wey, 
iv dhaat* jiing fok-saaynd aa)nu chom'urd mahy slip-ur au' tu 
bit's]. 

Choose [chooz], v,a. The construction of choose followed by an 
infinitive is noteworthy. Cheshire people say: <*Ah sail 
choose tell him " [Ah)sl chooz tel im] for '* I shall do as I 
please about telling him " — ^I shall tell him or not, as I choose. 

iChop [chop], 8. chopped hay or straw. 

Chops [chops], 8. the mouth. <<Shut thy cJiops'* [Shiit dhi 
chops]. Mr. Holland gives the meaning face. It properly 
means the jaw. 

Chowp [chuwp], v,n, to prattle, chatter. ''What's that mon 
chowpin^ at ?'* [Wot)s dhaat* mon chuwpin aat*]. 

ChowpeP [chuwpur], 8. a chirper, prattler : e.g., ''a little clwwper,'' 
said of a child. 

'Christian [kris-tyun], 8, a human being. "Eh, mon, theise 
doctors han to go through a jell afore they'm tumt ait. They 
gon to Lunnon, an' theer there's a thing i' th' form of a Chris- 
HaUt bones an' jeints an' aw : an' they han to tak it to pieces 
an' put it together agen, an' when they con do this, they bin 
reight, an' they letten 'em come awee an' set up for 'emsels" 
[Ai', mon, dheyz dok*turz aan* tu goa* thr6o u jel ufoa'r dhai)m 
tuumt aayt. Dhai gon tu Lihi'un, un dhee*ur dhur)z u thingg* 
i)th fau'rm uv u Kris'tyun, boa*nz un jeynts un au* : un dhi 
aan' tu taak' it tu peysiz un pit it tugy'edh'ur ugy'en*, un wen 
dlii)kn doo dhis, dhi bin reyt, un dhi let*n um kim iiwee*, un 
set up fur umseH]. 

"Neither CAmttan nor creature" means "Neither human 
being nor brute beast." 

^^^wistmas [krismus], s. Christmas holidays, like Chbistmasdy' (1). 
K 
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Christmasin' pcrismasin], 8. (1) Christmas holidays. In my ] 
of Cheshire fieuin-servaiits have their holidays from Deoen 
26th to December 81st. 

(2) Christmas present, of sweets and the like, bought dm 
the holiday. Gp. Waxesin'. " I gen her a longer Christ] 
than IVe ever gen a sarvant-woman afore : an' hoo mmi f 
awee a wik moor : if hoo'd brought the children a bit c 
Chri8tmasin\ I shooldna ha' thought s5 much at it" [Ahyg] 
ur u lungg'ur Kris'mus dhun ahy)v evur gy'en ii saa'rvi 
w&m-un ufoaT : to 6o mto stop uwee* u wik* moo'ur : iv 6 
brau't dhu chil'dum u bit uy u Eris'musin ahy shiiidjni 
thau't su much aat' it]. 

tChuCk I [chuk], inUrj. a word used to call the fowls. Hence 
fowls are called chticks and chuckiea in the language of childi 

Chump [chimp], «. *(1) a log of wood. ** Go to the woodfint, 
fatch summat put upo' th' fire, an' bring a good chump ; 
bin a many to sit raand it *' [Goa* tii dhd wud-fint to &a 
sum'ut pit upu)th fahyir, to bringg* u gid chtoip ; wi 
u men*i tu sit raaynd it]. 
(2) the head ; a mad person is said to be *' off his chump," 
f(d) a slang term, equivalent to the common hloke; : 
with us a term of reproach, as Leigh has it. '* Well, c 
chump, hai at (=how art thou) comin' up?" [Wei, u 
chump, aay tit ktoi'in ip?] 

Cibble (Kibble)-cabble [ky'ibl-ky'aab-1], «. altercation, quan 
ling. ** Ah'm fair meithered wi' yur cibble-cabble*' [Ah)m £[ 
meydhurd wi yur ky'ib'l ky'aab'l]. 

Cibble (Kibble)-cabble [ky'ibl-ky'aabl], r.n. to altercate, arg 
'* Ah never had two sich brivits i' th' haise afore; theer the 
stond cibble-cabblm* aw the dee through, an' neether on ' 
'ud give o'er tin they'd gotten th' last word, an' the w 
stondin* aw th' while " [Ah nevur aad* too sich brivits i 
aays ufoa-r; dhee'ur dhi)d stond ky'ib*l-ky'aab*lin au* d 
dee* throo, un nee*dhur on um ud gy'iv oaT tin dhi)d gc 
dh)laas't wuurd, to dhu wuurk ston'din au*)dh weyl]. 
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cMu, to blaspheme. Leigh*s words, cample, campo, camble, 
cawper, are rather akin to Campeblash and Cam, which see. 

Ctm (Killl)-eam [ky'im'-ky'aam*], s, altercation, irritating lan- 
guage, retorts. << If he*d ha* gen me anny on his ctm-cam, I'd 
ha* d^ned him" [Iv ^)d u gy'en mi aan*i to iz ky'im- 
ky'aam*, ahy)d t daaynd im]. A reduplication of Gam, which 
see, and compare Cibblb-cabblb. 

Cim (Killl)-cam [ky'im*-ky'aam*], v.n. to bicker or argne, retort, 
use pert language ; used exactly like Gam. 

CI. I have marked the pronunciation of all words beginning with 
these two letters as [kl], but it must be borne in mind that any 
of them may also be pronounced with [tl]. 

Clabe [klai'b], v.n. (1) to be plastered or daubed with. *' His 
shoon won aw clabin' wi' muck" [Iz shoon wun au* klai'bin 
wi milk]. I give this as the primary sense, as I connect the 
word with cleave; e.g., the original meaning of the above 
example would be ** cleaving or sticking with muck." 

(2) v.n. to plaster or daub, to lay on thick. Thus we speak 
of clabin* butter upon bread, cUihin* manure upon land. In 
this sense there is often more or less confusion with Labe, to 
lay on thick, which see. 

Leigh has Clauped, daubed, which is probably the same 
word. 

'Clack [klaak'], 9. the valve of a pump. 

Clack [klaak'], v,a. (1) to snap (the fingers). 
(2) to crack (a whip). 
+(3) v,n. to chatter. 

Clag [klaag*], 8. snow, clay, &c., that collects in a hard mass at the 
bottom of boots or clogs. **They comen into the haise wi' 
their dirty shoon, an' leeaven their cUigs abait" [Dhai ki^mnan 
in'tu dhu aays wi)dhur duu'rti shoo'n, un 16e*uvun dhur tlaagz 
ubaay*t]. 

Clag [klaag*], (1) v.n. to clog, to form into a stiff or hard mass. 
*' The snow clags at th' bottom o* my clogs." 
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t(2) v,a. to cleave to in a thick mass, clog, impede. Clogged, 
of markets, means glutted. The wheels of a mowing-machine 
are clogged when the grass gets twisted in them and impedes 
them. 

tClagrsry [klaag'i], adj. of soil, sticky, apt to form clogs under one's 
boots. 

Clai't [klaayt], v,a. to strike, give a smart blow, generally with some 
flat instrument '< Bull coom at me, bur ah cldited him ralnd 
th' yed wi' my shovel, an' baulkt him o* hoikin' " [Bui k6o'm 
ut mey, bur ah klaaytid im raaynd)th yed wi mi shdvil, un 
bau-kt im u ahykin]. 

tClait [klaayt], s. (1) a cloth of any sort, but generally a small one ; 
a handkerchief ; a towel. Yt, clout, A.S. cZut. 

(2) a rag, tatter. ''His clooas wan aw hengin' i' clatW 
[Iz kl6o*uz wun au* engg'in i klaayts]. 

(8) a smart blow. 

^ When I was a chicken, as big as a ben, 
My mother hit me, an' ah hit her agen ; 
My fayther come in, and he ordered me ait, 
Ah up wi' my fist, an' ah gen him a daUJ^ 

Clai'tln [klaaytin], s. a thrashing. '' Ah should like to gie thee iw 
good clmtin" [Ah shud lahyk tu gy'i)dhi u gud klaaytin]. 

Clam [klaam-], s. the belt of iron clasping the nave of a wheel close 
to the spokes, the same as Fret. In some parts, I believe, it 
is called cam, 

f Clanse [klaan'z], v.n. to discharge the after-birth, of a cow. 

f Clansins [klaan*zinz], s. the after-birth of a cow. 

Clanter [klaan*tur] )r. and n. More conunonly CUmter- 

Claunter [klau'ntur, klaun-tur]) (q.v.). 

*fClap [klaap'], v,a, to put, place, but generally with a further- 
idea of quickness and dispatch. " Wey'n get a fyow 'tatoe& 
clapped up'* [Wey)n gy'et a fyuw tai'tuz tlaap't up]. 

tClap-hatch [klaap*-aach], s. a garden-gate so hung that it wilfc- 
close or clap to of itself. 
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QappeF [Uaapiir], <• (1) a wooden rattle used to frighten away 
birds. 

(2) the tongae. "Ah wish tha'd keep that clapper o' 
thine still" [Ah wish* dha)d ky'ee'p dhaat* tlaap-ur u dhahyn 
stil*]. See GiiAP-TONOUE, below. 

Clapperclaw [klaap-urklau*], (1) v.a, to scratch. << Sich a lot of 
women y6 never seid ! auvays scrawlin', an' randybowin' an' 
clapperclawin' one another" [Sich* u lot u wim-in yu nevur 
seyd! aa'viz skrau'lin, un raan'dibuwin iin klaap'orklauin 
won tinAdh'ur]. 

(2) v.n. to fight or box in an unscientific manner, to hit 
round instead of straight out from the shoulder. ''Him feightf 
hey con feight nd moor than my leg. Hey con dd nowt bu' 
clapper-claw** [Im* feyt! ey)kn feyt nu m6o'ur dhun mi leg. 
Ey)kn Aa nuwt b{i ldaap*urklau']. 

dap-tong^e [klaap'-tihig], 8. a garrulous or gossiping person, a 
talebearer. Like Blob-tonoue. 

Clasp-neels [klaas'p-neeiz], 8,pl, large-headed nails driven into 
the sole of a boot and clasping the sides of the sole. 

Clave [klai'v], r.a. and n. a less common form of Clabe. 

^Cleet [klee*t], 9, a small iron wedge used to fasten the parts of a 
scythe together. 

^Clem [klem], (1) v.a. to deprive of food, to starve. ** I wunna 
clem mysel' to keep a hoozy (lazy) mon like thee, bezzlin" 
[Ahy wu)nu klem misel* tu ky'ee*p u 6o'zi mon lahyk dh6e, 
bez'lin]. "Welly clemt jeth" [WeH klemt jeth] (= almost 
starved to death). 

(2) v.n. to be without food, to starve. **Ah Aali we shan 
ha' to clem, or go the workhaise " [Ah daayt wi)shn aa)tu 
klem, ur goa* dhu wuuTkaays]. 

For the follest information regarding this word, see Mr. 
Hallam's excellent monograph, published by the E. D. S. 

^Clem-g^tS [klem'-gikts], s, a person who is stingy with food. 
See Mr. Holland's example. 
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Clench-hooks [klen-sh-ooks], s.pL claws, talons. ''Ah'U keep 
alt o' reach o' yur clench-hooks " [Ah)l ky'ee'p aayt i& ree'ch 
ii yiir klen*sh-6ok8]. Mr. Holland gives Clatoh-hooka. 

Clink pdingk*], s, (1) a dank, e,g,, of iroa 

(2) a smart blow. '< I'll gie thee a cUnk o' the yed " [Ah)l 
gy'i)dhi u klingk* ii)dha yed]. 

Clink [klingk-], v.a. to strike, generally on the head. M.E. ktanken^ 
to strike smartly. 

Clink [klingk*], adv. completely. Generally used in the phrase 
<< clean an* clink.'' 

f Clinker [klingk*ur], s. (1) a smart blow, generally on the head. 
** Hoo ketched him a pratty clinker" [6o ky'eoht im u praat'i 
tlingk'ur]. 

(2) a hard cinder, formed from smelting coaL 

f Clip [kHp*], the whole quantity of wool obtained from a flock of 
sheep in a single season. << A good clip o' wool.*' 

fClip [kHp*], v.a. to embraca A.S. clyppan. 

f Clip-me-dick [klip'-mi-dik*], s. a noxious weed growing in com. 
Also called Beabbind. 

f Clock [klok], 8. more frequently One o'clock (q.v.). 

f Clod [klod], v.a. to pelt with clods. Schoolboys often pelt one 

another with chds^ ccJling out the while — 

" Cloddin^-deOf to-dee, 
Puddin'-dee, to-morrow" 

[Tlod'in-dee*, tu-dee*, PAd-in-dee*, tu-moru]. 

f Clod-maw [klod*-mau'], 8. a wooden mallet used for breaking 
dods. See Mr. Holland, s.v. 

Clonter [klon'tur], 8. a clatter. ** Dunna may sich a clonter wi' 
them clogs*' [Dii)nu mai* sich* u kloniiur wi dhem klogz]. 

Clonter [klon'tur], v.n. to make a clatter, especially in walking 
with heavy boots or cloga "Conna y6 hear her cUmterin' 
across th* fowd?" [Kon)u yu 6eur ur klon-turin ukro8')tb 
fuwd ?]. 
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ClontSFy [klon-turi], adj. clattering', noisy, of boots or clogs. 

tClOOkln [kloO'kin], s. a kind of strong cord. Cp. E, elw. 

ClOBSm [kloz'um, klikz-um], ». the hand, fist, claw. "Keep them 
cloaemi off mey" [Ky'ee'p dhem kloz-iimz of mey]. " I'll stop 
that yailh (yoath, fellow) from gettin' poor Nan's bit o' money 
in his eh'sejns" [Ahy)l stop dhaat- yaayth fnim gy'et'in poour 
Naan'z bit ii miin*i in \z kloz'ilmz]. It often has a conno- 
Ution of clamsiness. "Wliat a pair o' eloai-ma tha has I" 
[Wot u paeT u kliiz-umz dhfl aaz-] Hence, no doubt, W.'s 
"cluMtind, clumsy," aa applied to the hand. 

ClowisitO [klaawiaahyt], a. a blockhead, simpleton. Bubiand. 
"Ger ait, yO elowititel what are yO nogerin' at?" [Gy'er aayt, 
Jii klaawiaahyt I wot u yu noa'gurin aat' ?]. 

Clu^tn [klAj'in], I. See Cluncheon, 

ClniSp [kliimp], s. See following article. 

Clump [klump], v.a-, to set potatoes in a particular mamier, as 
follows. One potato is laid by itself or two or three near each 
other, and soil is thrown over them. When the wurzel appears, 
its different branches are separated in various directions, and 
more soil is thrown on the top. The heap of soil thus pro- 
duced is called the dump. This method was, I think, adopted 
when the potato disease first appeared, as it was supposed to 
protect the potato better from the wet. 

Clniicheon [kiin-shun], a. a cudgel. In the southern district we 
hsve Clcdgib. 

ClattCFed [klut-urd], adj. clotted {of the milk in a cow's udder). 
" Hoo's cluttfreil i' th' elder : hoo wants drawin' " [60 )z 
kliit-urd i)dh el-dur: 60 waan-ts drau-in]. Compare 
"His head dismembered from hitt mangled corpse. 
Herself she cast iuto a vessel fraught 
With clolCer'd blood." 

Sockville'a Duti: of Buckiitgliam, 

Cob [kob], a. (1) ft small heap or lump ; *■.<?., " a eub 0' dirt." 

(2) a small loat " Wun yO pleease to bring me a ci* o' 
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bread from Nantweich?" [W4n)yii pl6euz til bring* mi ft kob 
u bred frum Naantweych?]. 

Cob [kob] , adj. comical, queer. ** Well, yo bin the cob'st mon I 
ever seid" [Wei, yoa* bin dhu kobs mon ahy evur seyd] . 

Cob [kob] , v,a, (1) to put, place. ** Cob yur hat upo' yur yed" 
[Kob yur aat* iipu yur yed] . 

f(2) to exceed, surpass. **Well, above aw things, that 
cobs aw" [Wei, ubuv* au* thing*z, dhaat* kobz au*] . 

t(8) to throw. " Cob it away." 

Cobble [kob'l] , 8, "^(1) a pebble, a small paving-stone. Bailey has 
the word in this sensa 

t(2) a small piece of coal. '' Hester says yo bin to tak the 
spring-cart an' go to th' coal-wharf for a looad o' sleek, an' yo 
bin to bring a toothry cobbles with it" [Mes'tur sez yoa* bin* tu 
taak* dhu spring* -ky'aa*rt un goa* tu)th koa'l-waa*rf fur u 16o*ud 
u slek, un yoa* bin* tu bringg* u too'thri kob-lz widh it] . 

Cobble [kob*l], v.a. to knock, beat. *• The wind cobbles the apples 
off" [Dhu win*d kob-lz dhu aap-lz of]. So we speak or 
cohblimj anyone; cp. Cobnobble. Bailey has ** To Cobble with 
stones, to throw stones at. 

Cobblety-CUtS [kob*lti-lalts], s. the game of chestnuts or conquers 
(q.v.). The game is often commenced with the following- 
rhyme : 

Col>bUty'€uU^ 

Put dain yur nuts. 

[Kob-lti-kits, pit daavn yur n^ts]. Cp. Cobble, supra ; it is 
of course essentially a game of cobbling. 

Cobnobble [kob-nobl], s. a blow. 

i Cobnobble [kobiiobl], r.ci. to beat, chastise. From cob, a blow, 
(cp. Cobble), and nM>le. Leigh did not know the latter 
word, or lie would not have derived from nob, the head. 
Curiously enough, I have not heard the simple word cob, which 
all other writers give. 

Cobnobblin* [kobnoblinj, .% a beating. 
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Cobnut [kob*n{^t], 8. a small nut attached to the end of a string 
and nsed in the game of Cobnuts. This game only di£fer8 
from CohhUty-euU in the use of small nuts instead of chest- 
nuts. 

tCock egg [kok eg], s, a small egg without yolk. 

tCoeket [kok-it], adj, (1) malapert, saucy, disposed to domineer. 
''Hey wants takkin' dain a peg; hey*s too cocket'* [Ey 
waan'ts taakin daayn u peg; ey)z too kok'it]. 

(2) has an indefinite sense answering nearly to ''nice." 
"Hoo's a cocket little thing." ** They bin on a cocket flEurm " 
[Dhai* bin on u kok'it faa*rm]. 

Cockoo [kok6o*], 8. a slang word for a donkey, generally used in 
the combination, '' A Jerusalem cockoo,'' 

^Coekstride [kok*strahyd], 8, the length of a cock's stride. Only 
used in the common phrase, '' the days are getting a coekstride 
longer." 

Coekt [kokt]. adj, indignant. "He was rather cockt about it" 
[Ey wuz rae'dhur kokt ubuwt it]. 

^k-yeds [kok'-yedz], s.pl. large flakes of curd sometimes formed 
in the process of cheese-making. 

^ky-keeko [kok'i-keckoa] , inter] . Cock-a-doodle-do ; a closer 
imitation of the cry of a cock. A common story runs that two 
cocks, crowing in neighbouring farm-yards, answered one 
another on this wise : 

" Cocki/'keeko^ 
The women bin mester here." 

" Cocky-keeko, 
It's the same everywheer.*' 

[Kok'i-kee'koa, dhu wim'in bin mes'tur 6e'ur. Kok*i-kee*koa, 
it)8 dhu sai*m evriw6e-ur] . 

Cod [kod] , 8. a humbug, imposition. " A hoss-dealer had to pee 
fourteen pownd for his licence, and a farmer couldna ride a boss 
under ten shillin' ; that boss-duty was a regilar cod of a thing" 
[C os-deyuliir aad* tu pee* foa-rteyn puwnd fur iz lahysuns. 
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Ha & &ta'rmur kiid')nu rabyd ii oe iin-dui ten shil-in ; db&a ~ 
os-dyoo'ti wuz u reg-ilur kod ty a thingg-] . 

fCod [kod] , I'.n. to humbug, impose on. " Tha't on'y coddm' tw'^ '^ | 
[Dhaa)t oa'ni kod-in mi] . 



"J 



Codg^el [kojil], v.n. to economise, contrive. "I'm sm« noob'd;^ 

knows Jiai I have to coii-jel and mend and do to keep the cliil — S- 
dem's clooas upo' their backs" [A.hy)m sh6our nfio'hdi noa'z-^^^ 
aay aliy aav tu koj'il un mend un doo tu ky'ee-p dhu chil-dumz -^^jg? 
kloouz upu dhur baak^s] . Probably derived from the common ^era 
phrase " to nni;ifl one's brains." Mr. Holland gives Codgmng, ^^. ', 
mending, as a South Clieshire word. I do not recognise this -^^ 
word. I think that what is meant is CmUjelimj, and that Mr. — , 

Holland's informant has both imperfectly heard and imper- 

fectly understood the word. ^^H 

tCoUar [kol'fir], t.a. to repair thatch along the ridge of the roof. ^^| 
Collar-praid [kol-ur-praayd], adj. 1(1) restive, of horses. 
(2) of persona, lazy, too proud to "wear the collar. 

Collogle [baloa'gl], v.a. (1) to coas, induce. " Hoo's managed^^ 
her matters well to cullugle that owd mon to have her" [Oo) 
maan-ijd ur maat-urz wel tu kflloa-gl dhaat' uwd mon tfi 
ar]. 

(2) to coas or draw to oiieselEi appropriate or take away 
one's own use. " Th' owd folks haddeii a good toothry thmgK 
abowt 'em, but the wenches cultoyled 'em aw off 'em when they 
gotten married" [Dh)uwd foa-ks aadu u gid t6o-thri thingi 
iibuwt iim, bu dhii wen-shiz kuloa'gld um au- { 
got-n maar-id] . The word conveys the idea of furtively hiding 
the thing taken. 

Collop [kol-up], I. a slice of meat 

Collow [kol-fl], ». soot " Yur feece is all o'er colloip" [YQi feai 
iz au'l oaT kola]. Compare E. coal. 

ICollow [koH] , v.a, to blacken with soot. " Polly, wmi yo heai 
this kettle off for mey; ah'm frittent o' eollmein' my 
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ftn' afa'vB JQst-s-meet weshed 'em " [PoH, wiiii yoa' ee'v dhis- 
ky'et-1 of for mey ; ali)m frit-nt u kol-uin mi aan's, iSn ali)v 
jifl-t-fi-Hieyt wesht am]. 

Colly-west [koH-wea-t] , tColly-wes'n [bol-i-wes-n] , adj. and 
lu/r. exactly contrary. "Is tlus the road for Mawpas?" "No, 
yo'm gooin cMj-vifSt" or "eoUij-weat road" [Yoa)iii gbo'in 
koH-weat road] . 

W. diHtinguiahea between Colly-iffetl, which he explains as abover 
uid CoUy-wetton, which he soya " is BometimeB used when anything 
goea wrong. It is aw along with eoily--iiiaCon." This diatinction 
IS strange to South Cheshire. 

Colly-wobbles [koH-wob-lz] , s.pt. a Beml-comic, indefinite term 
for illness of any kind. " Tha'a gotten the ciiUji-wobhtes " 
[Dliaa)z got-n dhfl kol'i-wob'lz] . I have heard the word in 
oUier connties, but with a more specific meanlug ; in Notts, 
lOT esample, it means diarrhoea. 

me (kiim], v.a. and n. \{1) to cutcUq. " Th" mester'a gotten 
gome keind o' 'ew-fashint (=new-fa8hioned) stuff fur coiiw th' 
milk; a epoontle on it 'uU come ten gallond o' milk into cnid " 
[Th)meB-tur)z got-n sum ky'eynd H yoo'-feaah'int stiif fur 
kiUii)tb mil'k; li spfio-ntl on it iil kilm ten gy'aalund u mihk 
iD'ta kriid] . Here note the common oKpiession : " Tlia looks 
Bour enough to tonif a cheese " [Dbaa liio'ks Baaw-iir umif' tu 
liim ii cheyz] . The preterite and past participle are cont^d 
[kumd] , when the verb is actively used. 

(2) f.f). to attain to, reach, be able to do something. 
"There's a many as 'ud like to dresa aa grand as her, bu' 
they coima come it npo' what they han " [DhTir)z ii men'i uz 
lid lahyk tu dres iiz graon'd uz uur, bii dhi kon-)ii kitm it i5pfi 
wot dhi aaji-] . Id making arrangements for a popular speaker 
to address a temperance meeting, the managing committee 
Were informed that if they wanted funny oratory, lie could 
"come that Bort o' thing." Cp. Pk-kaick Piipers.ch. ii. "Hear 
him come the four cats in the wheelbarrow, four distinct cats. 
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tCome [kum], 8, the angle which a spade, or other implement, 
makes with the ground. (In the case of a spade, and the like, I 
assume the handle to be held perpendicularly.) The implement 
is said to have more or less come according as the angle is more 
or less obtuse. Mr. Holland limits the application of the word 
to a spade, but it is used of other implements; e.g,^ a harrow. 

HGine [koa*m], s. the sprouting of barley in the process of malting. 

<lome agfain [kdm ugy'en*] , v.a, 9, word used of the after-twinges 
arising &om some physical or moral hurt 

(1) Physical : (a) personal use : *' My bad leg comes again 
me i' th* cowd dees" [Mi baad* leg kiknz ugy'en* mi i)th kuwd 
dee'z] . (b) impersonal use : '* Ah was wanted aifn a trap a 
toothry 'ear back, an' hurt my foot, an' whenever ah'm a bit 
rondled up it comes again that pleece" [Ah wiiz wau*tid aaytjn 
u traap' u t6o'thri 6eur baak*, fin uurt my foot, un wenevur 
ah)m u bit ron*dld up, it kumz ligy'en* dhaat' plee*s] . 

(2) Moral: "Depend upon it, if a mon's nowty, it'll cmt 
again him" [iv u mon)z nuwti, it)l kAm ugy'en- im] , i.ft, he 
will live to repent it 

<lome-ft!*om [kum*-from] , «. place of residence. " Wheer's yxxt 
come-from?'' "I've neither gotten come-from nor go-to^ 
[W^eur)z yur kum*-from? Ahy)v nee'dhur gotn kim'-from 
nur goa'-t6o] . 

Come into [kum in-tu], r.w. to agree to (a proposition, stateman** 
&C.). **Ah conna come into that, mester" [Ah kon')u kAm 
in'tu dhaat*, mes'tur], where it means almost "credit* 
believe." 

f Comfortable [kiim-furtiibl], s. a comforter (for the neck). 

Comical [kom-ikl], adj. captious, hard to please. "Yo'm ve^cy 
comical this momin'. Han y6 gotten up o' th' wrang side 0' '^ 
bed, or hasna yur breakfast gone dain wi* y6 ?" [Yoa-)m ve^' 
kom-ikl dhus mau-min. Aan)yu got'n Ap u)dh raang* satij^ 
u)th bed, ur aaz-)nu yur brek-fiist gon daayn wi)yu ?] . Qo^' 
pare Funny and Queeb. 
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inunons [kom'unz] , s, common sense. << Tha talks as if tha 
hadna thy commons^' [Dhaa tau'ks uz iv dhaa aad*)n& dhi 
kom'onz] . 

iompass [kum'pus], 8, superficial area. "A compass o' four 
acre" [tJ kAm'pus u foa-r ee'kur] . But to " speak i' compass** 
is to speak within limits, to speak guardedly. 

Ondle [kon'dl] , v.n. of a child or pet animal, to act in a winsome, 
playfdl, or coquettish manner. Thus the word would be used 
of a cat who rubbed up against a person to attract his notice ; 
of a baby who smiled in recognition of familiar persons or 
things, &c. 

Sonny [kon'i], adj. neat, dapper, attractive. ''A conny little 
woman as ever annybody neid sey " [tJ kon'i lit'l wrhn'un uz 
ev'ur aan-ibdi neyd sey]. W. has the word in the sense of 
"brisk, lively.*' 

tConquers p^ongk-urz] , «. the game of chestnuts (for which see 
Mr. Holland, under Conqueror) : hence the chestnuts them- 
selves are also called Conquers, and a chestnut-tree is even 
called a Conquer-trey [kongk'ur-trey] . 

HSonsam [konsaa-m] , interj, an imprecation ; e.g., " Consaiti yoT* 
Cp. Sabn. 

Co' ope, CO* up [Koa oa-p, koa Ap, koa'p, kuop] , v, imper. come 
up ! Addressed to cows it is the call which summons them to 
the milking ; to a stumbling horse, it means *' Hold up." 

Coot [k6o-t] , s, a water-hen. 

Cooth [k6o"th] , 8. a cold. " Yo'n get yur cooth'* = You'll catch cold 
[Yoa)n gy'et yur k6o'th] . I have never heard the double expres- 
sion " cooth and cold" (cooth an' cowd) which Mr. Holland men- 
tions. I know of no such distinction such as he supposes to 
exist between the meanings of <* cooth" and <'cold"; though 
as cooth (if, as is probable, it is derived from A.S. coSe, disease) 
is etymologically unconnected with cold, some such distinction 
is a priori not unlikely. 
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iCoothful [k6o*thfild] , adj, rheumy, likely to give cold. " It'c 
cowd, coothful job, tbetohin'" [It)s ii kuwd, koo'thfiU j( 
thech'in] . 

i^Cop [kop], s. a hedge-bank. Also commonly called hedge-cc 
Cp. Mow Cop. 

tCop [kop] , v.a. to catch. " Yo'n eop it" [Yoa*)n kop it] . "Ha 
them yaiths as stool the clooas off th' line bin copt yet ?" [Aai 
dhem yaaydhz uz st6ol dhu kl6ouz of)th lahyn bin kopt yet?] 

i Cope [koa*p] , v.a. to muzzle (a ferret), generally by sewing ii 
lips together. Bailey has ** To Cope [in Falconry] , to paietb 
Beak or Talons of a Hawk." 

tCoppy [kop'i] , 8. a coppice. 

f Corker [kau-rkur], 8. a <' poser" in an argument. ''I gen his 
a bit of a corker.** 

f Cosp p^osp] , 8, (1) the cross-piece on the handle of a spade. 

(2) the head. ** Yo'n wring th' ferret's cosp off" [Yoa*)nringg 
th) fer-its kosp of] . 

Cother [kodh-ur], v.a, to coddle, fondle. " Cotherin" was od« 
defined to me as '' what the lads and wenches dun together." 

tCotter [kot'ur], ». an iron pin or peg, split from the bottom int( 
two arms diverging at a small angle. When required tc 
be used, the two arms are pressed together and thrust thioogl 
the hole in the bar of iron for which they are adapted; aftei 
passing through the hole the arms of course spring apart again, 
and the pin is secured in its place. These cotters or coUer-f^ 
are much used in farm machinery. 

ICotter [kot'ur], vM, (1) to feisten with a cotter-pin. 

(2) to mend in a makeshift way. ** Oh, cotter it up a biti 
an' we con maybe toze on a bit with it tin we con get sununai 
better" [Oa*, kot'ur it Ap u bit, un wi kun mai'bi toa-z on ^ 
bit widh it tin wi kun gy'et sum'ut bet'ur]. 

Country [kAn'tri], «. a countryside, district. Two adjoiniDj 
parishes might be spoken of as different countries. ** Burland i 
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A betto eamUry than Bidiey.** C/i. the voids on the tide- 
page of BaOfij's Unmmd Etjmologiai RngKrii Dirtionary, 
*'ihe Dialects of our difieroit Ccmmina^^ i^, ai9tnci& Under 
this head may be mciitioneti tlie eozioiis dwttinctiop L u lw ec u 
WaUi and the WdA eommtry. WmUs mrhiilpB aD tlie tenitocy 
over the geographical bolder; the Wdah eommiry is the Wdsh- 
speaking districts only. It is wdl known that along the Cheshire 
border there is a strip of knd from six to ten miles faroad, whidi 
though included in Wales is entirely Engii«h-iq»aking. This, 
with English Maelor (the detadied portion of Flintshire), is 
called Wales but not the Wdtk caumtry. 

Coontry-SQUare [kAn'tri-skwaeT], s. a rustic swain, lit c mmti y- 
squire ; a half -comic, half-conten^toons word for a sweetheart 
or ** follower.*' Said an irate parent near Wrenbuiy, " 111 ha' 
none o' ynr country-squares here ; they mnn may their joomey 
shorter at one end" [Ahy)l aa non a yor k&n-tri-skwae-rz eyur ; 
dhai- mnn mai* dhor jnnini shauTtor at won end]. For the 
latter phrase see Joubmkt. 

Cov [ky'aaw, kaw] , r.n. to cower, shrink. See Cow-wow. Mr. 
Holland has Caur, from Delamere, in the sense of " to crouch 
down." This may be the same word. 

Gowd [kuwd] , v.a. to cool, make cold " It covds annyb*dy's 
hands to lee howt (lay hold) o' th' pump handle " [It kuwdz 
aan-ibdiz aan-z tu lee* uwt u)th pump aan*dl] . Wilbraham 
gives this word in an intransitive sense *' to sit colding by the 
fireside " = shivering. 

Cow-leech [k/aaw or ky'aay-leych] , s, a cow doctor, quack 
fiurrier. 

Cow-tyin [ky'aaw or ky'aay-tahyin], s. stall-accommodation for 
cows. We speak of having *• tyin' " for so many cows. 

^W-WOW [ky'aaw-waaw], r.n. of slippers and shoes, to gape at the 
sides. An old dame of Bickley, aged eighty-two, gave me this 
word, which she heard in her youth from a shoemaker named 
Ankers, of Burland. Ankers was trying a shoe on the foot 
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of a customer, *'and/* said the old lady, "it gauped at the 
side." This was described by Ankers as **eow'Wowin* a bit" 
The old lady's brother, twenty years younger, who was present 
during the narrative, said, ** Oh, yes, I know that word ; it's 
the same as ' it cows down.' " Cmc is still common, but I think 
cow-wow is now almost, if not quite, obsolete. 

Crack [kraak*] , s, a second. " Weet a crack!'' [Wee"t vl kraak*] = 
wait a second. 

Crackle [kraakl] , v,n. to crack, as the surfetce of a cheese some- 
times does. 

Crackly [kraak*li] , adj. cracked, of the surfEMse of a cheese. 

Crackskull [kraak'skul] , s, a blockhead, a crack-brained person. 

Cracky [kraaki] , 8. a simpleton. 

Cramp [kraam-p] , adj, shrewd, witty, or eccentric. ** So an' So'ff 
auvays comin' aat wi' some cramp seein' (saying)" [Boa* un 
Soa')z au'viz kum'in aayt wi sum kraam'p see'in] . 

Cranny [kraan-i], s, a simpleton. ** Tha nowd cranny" [Dhaa* 
nuwd kraan-i] = you old simpleton. 

Cranny [kraan'i] , adj. simple, foolish. Here I am totally at 
variance with other writers. ' Wilbraham gives " Cramiy, <«(/' 
pleasant, agreeable, or praiseworthy: a cranny lad" seeminglj 
on the authority of Bailey only ; but he is partially bome out 
by Ray, who says " a cranny lad, a jovial, brisk, lusty W- 
Chesh." The use of the same example in both these defini- 
tions points to their derivation from a common source, which 
may have been untrustworthy. At any rate I am quite suw 
that a lad of this generation in South Cheshire who was calted 
*< cranny'* would by no means take it as a compliment 

I give Pro£ Skeat's note on the above verbatim : " Crci^ 
is probably like Crank. Crank, Cranky have double meaningfl-* 
(1) lively; (2) poorly, miserable, foolish. I have no doubt tha* 
Ray is quite right. The sense of the word Crank has chang^^' 
and that of Cranky along with it." 
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asher [kraash*ur] , s. a lie. A slang word. ** Dan W con 

erom some crashers in " [kon krom sum kraash'urz in] . 

fatch [kraach'], s, is applied to several things more or less 
resembling a hay cratch. The cratch in a drainer is the frame 
which supports the curd, and allows the whey to ooze out 
through the bottom of the drainer. Cratches are likewise 
&stened round the sides of a cart {e.g,, in harvest- time) to 
allow of a larger load being placed upon it. See example 
given under Ell-bake. 

Crateher [kraach-ur] , s. an eater. "He's a pretty good cratcher.'' 

Cratchin [kraach-in], s. 1(1) one of the bits of flesh remaining 
after the " rendering down" of lard. 

(2) metaph. a shrivelled, lean person. "Whey, yo'm 
gone to a cratchin'' [Wey, yoa*)m gon in u kraachin]. See 

SCRATCHIN. 

tCraw [krau-], s. the crop of fowls. When a person has received a 
slight, and cannot forget it, we say that it has " stucken in his 
craw** [stiik'n in iz krau*]. 

Craze [krai-z], v,a, to ply with questions or requests, to importune. 
" They crazeden me tin ah gen 'em what they wanted for get 
shut on 'em" [Dhai* krai'zdn mi tin ah gy'en um wot dhai- 
waan'tid fur gy'et shut)n um]. A mother will tell her noisy 
ehildren to hold their tongues, for she is "welly crazed'' with 
them. The word seems originally to have meant "to drive 
crazy," in which sense the verb craze is used by Cowper. 
"Kate is crazed" 

Cfeakin' [kree*kin], part, adj, ill, out of sorts ; in use very much 
like Cbeechy. "Hoo's raly lookin* very badly; bu' they tayn 
n5 heid on her, for they thinken hoo auvays creakln" [6o)z 
rae*U 16o*kin ver*i baad'h ; bu dhi tai*n nu eyd on ur, fur dhi 
thingkn 6o)z au-viz kree'kin]. 

Cleave [kree*v], v,a. to pilfer and conceal stealthily. It seems to 
combine the meanings of English slang crib, and Cheshire 
«'«em, which see below. 
L 
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fCreechy [kree'chi], adj, poorly; said chiefly of old and infirm 
people. '' I conna get abait as I cotdd ; Pm a poor, emchff 
owd thing" [Ahy kon*)ii gy*et tLbaayt uz ahy kid; ahy)m i 
poour, kree'chi, uwd thingg*]. 

tCreem [kree^m], v,a. to hida ** Creem it up " =pnt it out of n^ 
hide it in your dress or pocket. Bay and Bailey give ''Crwmit 
into my hand, put it in shly or secretly. Ghesh.*' It isann 
word, and rapidly becoming obsolete. 

f Crew [kroo], 8. a pen for ducks or geese. 

f Crew [kroo], v,a. to put ducks or geese in their pens. 

f Cricket [krik'it], 8. a low stool for a child. 

Crimble [kri^'^y » *''-^« H^) to crumble, of a cheesa 

(2) to cringe ; lift, and draw together the shoulders. "Ho?d 
thysel up; dunna go crimblirC alung a-that-ns [Uwd dhisel' 
up ; du)nu goa* krim-blin ulungg* u)dhaat')nz] . 

(8) (to cringe towards, and so) to avoid certain plaoeSt 
pick one's way. <* Beelroads dunna go crimblin across iho 
country a-thatta road; they gon streight for'ut" [Bee'lnwil^ 
di!bi)u goa* krim'blin ukros* dhu ki!bi*tri u)dhaat*u roa'd; dl^s 
gon streyt for*ut] . 

tCrimbly [krim-bh] , adj, crumbly, of cheese. 

My apology for giving this word must be that it bears a sped^^ 
and technical sense, in which it is used even by persons who do 
habitually speak the dialect. 

Crink [kringk-] , 8, an under-grown and twisted apple. 

i Crinkle [kringk-1] , vM. to wrinkle, crumple up. 

+ Crinkly [kringk-li] , adj, crumpled. 

Cris-crOSS [kris'-kros] , s. a cross (/.(?., a mark in the shape of < 
cross). A corruption of Christ's crosSf cp. Cristy-cross, adj. 

Cristy-crOSS [kris-ti-kros] , adj, and adc. cross-wise. 

Crit [krit'] , 8. a small, imdergrown apple. Also called Cbink. 

Crodle [kroa'dl] , 8, a large marble made of stone or a kind of 
cement and used as a tav\ 
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rom-fkin [krom-fftl*], adj, crammed full, fall to repletion. Very 
often combined with rom or jom or both, e.g., rom-jom-crom- 
yic2Z= ram-jam-cram-fall. 

?00eh [kr6o*ch], v.n, to crouch ; especially used in a metaphorical 
sense, of abject subservience. '* Hey's one o' them croochin' 
folks; auyays votes with his landlurd" [Ey)z won u dhem 
krooxhin foa*ks : au*viz voa'ts widh iz laau'dlurd]. 

Croodle [kr6o'dl], VM. (1) to crouch or squat down. " Croodle 
dun aback o' the hedge" [Er6o*dl daayn ubaak* ii dhu ej]. 

(2) to nestle close to. " Sithee here at this yung kitlin\ 
luu it croodUs up agen me" [Si)dhi eyur ut dhis* yiing ky'it'lin, 
aay it kr6o*dlz {ip ugy'en- mi]. 

CfOp [krop], VM. the literal meaning of this word in literary Eng- 
lish is to cut ofiF the top ; it has two special uses in Cheshire. 

(1) to cut the hair. ** Ah mun go an* ha* my yure cropV 
[Ah mun goa* un aa)mi y6our kropt]. 

t(2) to cut off the outside branches of a felled tree. 
^p-WOOd [krop*-wud], «. the outside branches lopped from a 
felled tree. 

Cross [kros], 8. "To beg like a cripple at a cross'' is a common 
phrase implying earnest and persistent entreaty. The expres- 
sion refers to the ancient custom of mendicants to sit and beg 
npon the steps of the crosses in public places. 

^Cross-noted [kros-noa*tid], part, A herd of cows is cross-noted 
when it is arranged that some of them shall calve in tlie 
spring or summer, others in the autumn or winter. 

Crosswind [krosweynd], v.a, to cross-examine. "They meithered 
him an* crosswound an* bantered him a-that-n till hey'd see 
(say) annythin' as they wanted him *' [Dhi meydhurd im un 
kroswuwnd un baan'turd im u)dhaat*)n til ey)d see* aan'ithin 
uz dhi waan-tid im]. 

tCrow-foot [kroa'-fut], «. a buttercup. 

■Crow-road [kroa'-roa*d], s. the shortest distance between two 
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points ; the way the crow flies. '* It*s abowt four mil 
here by th' crow-road" [It)8 ubuw't foa-r mahyl from eyd 
kroa'-roa'd]. 

Crumble [knim-bl], 8. a crumb. ''Here, tak an' skitter 
toothry crumbles ait o' th* cloth upo' th' fowd fiir th' 
[Eyur, taak* un sky*it'ur dhem too'thri knim*blz aayt u)tl] 
upu)th fuwd fur dh)enz]. '*Is that bread on that bei 
"There's a fyow crumbles theer" [Dhur)z u fyuw kril 
dh6e*ur]. 

f Crumpsy [krim'psi], adj, cross, grumpy. " Yo bin very cr 
this momin' ; ah dait yo'n gotten up o'the wrang side 
bed" [Yoa* bin ver'i krum'psi dhus mau'min; ah daayt ] 
got'n {ip u)dhu raang- sahyd u)th bed]. 

f Cuckoo-meat [ki]ik'u-mee*t], s. the wood-sorrel.^ 

f Cuckoo-spit [Mk'u-spit'], s. the frothy matter which appef 
the leaves and stems of plants in early summer. 

f CuckoO-WUtS [krik'u-wilits], s.pl. oats sown after the cucko 
come. Oats sown so late are not expected to turn out v 

Cuff o'er [kuf oaT], v,a. to discuss, gossip about. "The; 
aiji7i' some o' their owd tales oer *' [Dhai)n bin kAf'in 
dhur uwd tai-lz oa-r]. 

t Culls [kiUz], s,pl, the same as Cullins, below. 

Culllns [ki\l'inz], s.pl. the worst sheep of a flock. ** Yo'i 
aw the cullins '* [Yoa')n left mi au* dhu kiil'inz]. 

Cumber-gfraind [kAm'bur-graaynd], s. a cumberer of t 
a good-for-nothing fellow. Compare Leigh's Cumbi 

tCunny-thomb [kiin-i-thom], mlv. a term used in t 
marbles. To play cumiy-thomb is to discharge on^ 
the middle of the bent fore-flnger. In this w 
never pronounced [fom] . 

Curn-ark [kuu*m-aark], s. See Abk. 

tCush [kAsh], 3. a cow without horns. 
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<iat [kit], 8, a canal. 

fCntS [kits], 8, lots. ''If ye conna agrey, ye mun draw cuts" 
pv yee* kon')u ugrey, yee* mun drau* kits]. The most com- 
mon mode of drawing lots is to take several pieces of straw or 
twigs, cut to different lengths, and hold them in the hand so 
that only the tops are visible ; the one who then draws the 
longest or shortest, as previously agreed, is the winner. The 
word is Chaucerian in this sense. 

GatteP [k&t'ur], 8. a youth, man. A slang term, in use somewhat 
contemptnous. '*A pratty cutter thai at to be tumt ait by 
thyself Hooa's started thee?" [tJ praat'i kut*ur dhaay aat- tH 
bi tuumt aayt bi dhisel* ! 6oii)z staa-rtid dhi?] 



D. 

Dab [daab-], n. *(1) a dip. 

(2) a small washing; in this sense also f Dab-wesh [daab*- 
wesh]. " We weshen regilar [once a wik, an' sometimes we'n 
a dab-tcesh i'th* middle o'th' wik [Wi wesh'n reg'ilur wins u 
wik, un sAmtahymz wi)n u daab' -wesh i)th mid'l u)dh wik]. 

1(8) a slight blow, generally with the back of the fingers. 
"I'U gie thee a dab i'th' teeth" [Ahy)l gy4 dhi A daab- i)th 
t&th]. Bailey gives *' Dab, a Slap on the Pace, Box on the 
Ear, &c." 

f(4) a small quantity of any soft substance. A dab of 
batter is a pat of butter ; so a dab of mortar, &c. 

''ab[daab'], v. a. *(1) to dip. "Just dab yur hands i' the weeter 
(water)*' [JAst daab- yur aan-dz i dhu wee-tur]. Cf. E. 
dabble, 

(2) to have an extra washing. **I*ve a fyow henkiches 
(handkerchiefs) to dab through" [Ahy)v u fyuw engk-ichiz tu 
^b* throo], i.e., to put through the wash. 

(8) to give a slight blow to. "Dost want dabbin i'th' 
niaith?" [Dist waan-t daab-in i)th maayth?]. 
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(4) to set down carelessly, generally on the grooni or 
other soft place. *' Oh, dab it dain annywheer ** [Oa*, daab* it 
daayn aan-iw6e'ur], 

t Dab-hand [daab-aan*d], s. an expert. 

tDade [dai*d], v,a. to guide the steps of a little child leammg to 
walk. *' I've daded yd many a time, mon, when yd mn ft 
Uttle 'un ; an' it's hard work da^rC a chilt " [Ahy)v dai'did 
yu men*i u tahym, mon, wen yu won ii lit'l un ; fin it)8 aa'id 
wuurk dai*din u chahylt]. 

IDadin'-StringS [dai*din-stringz], s.pL leading strings. '<Hoo's 
gotten a mon a'ready, an' her's barely ait'n her dadtn'-stm^'^ 
[6o)z got*n u mon ured*i, un ur)z bae*rU aayt)n ur dai'din- 
stringz]. 

Dadkin [daad*kin], s. a tittle, generally used in the phrase "to a 
dadkin," e.g., "That's Pally to a dadkin'' [Dhaat)8 Paal-itfiu 
daad-kin] = ** That's very characteristic of Polly." ? fewa 
doitkin. 

'^'iDaffadaindilly [daaf-udaayndil-i], s. a daffodil. 

f Dagr [daag*], vm, to wet the petticoats or bottom of the trousers- 

Daggly [daag-U], adj, wet, dewy. "It was da^gly i' th* momi^' 
an* we couldna get among the hee" [It* wuz daag'U i)^ 
mau'min, un wi kiid*)nu gy'et umiing' dhu ee*]. 

Dain [daayn], i\a, to knock down; always of living things. ** 
he'd ha' gen me anny on his cim-cam, I'd ha' domed hic*^ 
[Iv 6e)d u gy'en mi aan*i un iz ky'im*-ky'aam', ahy)d fi daay^^ 
im]. 

tDainfaw [daaynfau*], ». a downpour of rain or snow. «*t^ 
clalds bin lookin' very lowery: ah dait it's for some keind 
du'infaw'* [Th)klaaydz bin 16o*kin ver*i laawuri: ah daayt i*^ 
fur sim ky'eynd u daaynfau*]. 

Dainy [daayni], adj. sly, cunning. The ordinary slang w(^^ 
doumy. 
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Dait [daayt], v.a. *\{1) to do-oat, to extinguish, put out. ** Snuff 
ih' candle, wut'ee ? an' mind tha* doesna dn'it it " [Sniif*)th 
ky'aan*dl, w{it*)i ? iin mahynd dh^ dT!iz')nii daayt it]. 

(2) to doubt; often used in the sense of ''to fear.'* *<I 
dait it'll reen " [Ahy daayt it)l reen] = I am afraid it will 
rain. 

Dlllack [daal*^], r.n. to dally; often used with a cognate accu- 
sative, e.g. " daUackin yur time awee " [daal'ukin yur tahym 
fiwee']. 

Damp [daam'p], $. a damper. *' This weather'll rather put a damp 
upon 'em" [Dhis wedh-iir)l rae'dhur pi!it u daam'p upon* um]. 

iDa^^dy [daan-di], s, a bantam. '' Hey struts abowt like a dandy- 
oock" [Ey strdta ubuwt lahyk u daan'di-kok]. 

iBang [daangg*], v,a, to dash down or about. ''Ah dama see 
(= say) nowt to Kitty whel hoo's weshin' dishes up, hoo dnrujH 
the mugs abowt sd when hoo's vexed " [Ah daa*r)nu see* nuwt 
ta Ey'it-i wel 6o)z wesh'in dish'iz {ip, 60 daang'z dhu miligz 
dbuw't su wen 6o)z vekst]. 

Duiger, s. " Noo danger " [N60 dai-njur or decnjur] is an 
exclamation, generally more or less ironical, indicating that 
the speaker has no expectation that the thing in question will 
take place. Compare E. slang, " No fear." 

fDark [daa'rk], adj. blind. " Owd Dobson's had summat growui* 
o'er his eye for ever s<5 lung, an' nai hey's gone queite dark " 
[Uwd Dob*sn)z aad* sAm-ut groa*in oa*r iz ahy fur evur 
8u li^gg, un naay ey)z gon kweyt daa-rk], Cp, Dickens, 
Ckrittmas Carol, stave 1, "No eye at all is better than an evil 
eye, dark master." 

■Dama [daa-mu], 8. darnel; a conunon weed, much resembling 
wheat, which grows among com. Mr. Holland writes Darnel. 

'Daub [dau'b], v.a. (1) to plaster. 

(2) to dirty. " Sey hai yo'n davhed yur hands " [Sey aay 
yoa')n dau'bd yur aan'dz]. 
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Dauby-sauby [dau*bi-sau*bi], s. the same as SAUBT-DAxrar (q.v.). 

IDaze [dai*z], v.a. to stun, confose. **1 was that dazed^ I skayse 
knowd wheer I was gooin ** [Ahy wtiz dhaat* dai*zd» ahy sky'ai'S 
noa'd w6e*ur ahy wuz g6o*in]. 

Deadly [ded-li], adj. lacking life, death-like. *<The fire*8 gone 
very deadly" [Dhu fehyur)z gon ver-i ded'li]. Mr. Walter 
Besant seems to use the word in this sense. " This . . . wiU 
form a deadly, dry kind of Conference " (Article in Metkodk 
Twies, May 12th, 1887). 

IDeavely [dee*vU], s. lonely, unfrequented. " It*s a dmvely road, 
an* they sen there's fritnin' theer" [It)s u dee*vli roa*d, un 
dhai* sen dhur)z frit'nin dheyur]. 

IDeck [dek], 8, a pack of cards. A Primitiye Methodist local 
preacher, to whom I mentioned cards, said: '' Cards? £h,ayl 
I*d two decks, when the Lord blessed my soul, in a box upstairs, 
an' I brought 'em booath dain, an' a hooal armtle o' ballets to 
boot, an' I chucked 'em aw upo'th fire — eh, what a blash they 
made, — a regilar Bunbury blash, as they sen" [Ky'aa'ria? 
Ai', aay ! Aliy)d t6o deks, wen dhu Lau*rd blest mi soa'l, inu 
boks i^pstae-rz, un ahy brau't um b6outh daayn, un a 6o& 
aa*rmtl u baal'its tu b6ot, un ahy chukt um au* upu)tb 
fahyur — ai*, wot u blaash* dhai mai'd, — u reg'ilur BAm'buri 
blaash*, uz dhai sen]. 

IDeck [dek], i\a. to give up, leave off. "We'n deck this jol^^ 
lads " [Wi)n dek dliis job, laad'z]. 

Decrippit [dikrip-it], 5. a cripple, lame person. Nobbubt. "The^ 
won gooin have some keind of a do up at th' chapel theer, an' 
so Hester B. gen owd George a couple o' tickets fur him an' 
his daughter go an' have their tea ; an' a toothry dees at after 
Mester B. gos sey owd George, an' sez hey, 'Well, owd friend, 
what ban y6 done wi' th' tickets?' 'Well,' sez hey, 'I kept one 
fur mysel, an' tother I gen to the little decHppit up the road ; fur 
ahr Mary said as hoo riily couldna cleean up i' time for gooa.' 
'y6*n gen it hooa?' *Whey, the little decHppiL' * What Uttle 
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Dick Bippet?* *Nay, the little decrippU.^ 'There's noo 
Rippets liven raind here.' An' theer they won at it, an' owd 
George conldna make him miderstond as hey meant the little 
yaith theer as gos abait with a crutch." [Dhi wun goo'in aav 
sum ky'eynd uv u d6o lip ut)th chaapil dh6eur, un su Mes-tur 
B. gy'en uwd Joaj u kup*l u tik'its fur im un iz dau'tur goa* 
un aav dhur tee*; un u t6o'thri dee'z ut aaftur Mesi;ur B. 
goz sey uwd Joag, un sez ey, " Wei, uwd frend, wot)n yu dAn 
wi)th tik'its?" "Well," sez ey, ** ahy ky'ept won fur misel', 
un tiidh'ur ahy gy'en tu dhu Ut'l dikrip'it Ap dhu roa*d; fur 
aaT MaeTi sed uz 60 raeU ki!id)nu kl^eun Ap i tahym fur 
goou." "Yoa-)n gy'en it 6ou?" " Wey, dhu Ut-1 dikrip-it." 
"Wot Ut-1 Dik Rip-it?" '*Nai-, dhu Ut-1 dikrip-it" "Dhurjz 
n6o Bip-its Uvn raaynd £eur." tjn dh^eur dhi wun aat* it, 
un uwd Joaj kud)nu mai*k im An'durston-d uz ey ment dhu 
lit'l yaayth dh^ur uz goz ubaayt widh u krAch]. 

^Bedle [dee'dl], vm, to cheat. '* Ah've bin deedled ait'n hafe a 
Grain " [Ah)v bin dee-did aayt)n ai'f u kraayn]. 

leegle [dee-gl], 8. a stolen marble. See foUowing article. When 
two or three games of marbles are going on in the same play- 
ground, there is frequently an opportunity for those engaged in 
one game to take marbles belonging to the others. The latter 
wiU then claim back their lost property as ** deeyks,'' while the 
former may insist that the particular marbles identified by the 
claimants are not '^ deegles'' but "dogles," i,e. their own 
marbles, marbles pure and simple. I have not met with either 
deegle or dogle outside the Cholmondeley district. 

)6eg^le [dee-gl], v. a. to purloin ; a word especiaUy used by boys. 

teltchbonk [dey-chbongk-], s. a hedge-bank running up from a 
ditcL 

)df [delf], s. a coal-pit. Staffordshire Border. "A puddin' 
made o' the crusses (crusts) as the lads brought back from the 
delf [tJ pAd-in mai'd u dhu krAs'iz uz dhu laad-z brau't baak* 
frum dhu delf]. 
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tDemath [dimaath*], 8. a statute acre ; lit a daymatk, or day's 
mowing for one man. We speak of a ** &ve'demaih" or % 
** Beven-demath field" [fahyv-dimaath, 8ey*n-dimaath- fdyld]. 
Wilbraham has the word, with the following remaiis: 
'* Generally nsed for a statute acre, but erroneously so, for it 
is properly one-half of a Cheshire acre, which is to the stakite 
acre in the proportion of 64 to 80^ ; consequently the DemaQi 
bears that of 82 to 80^ to the statute acre. The statute 
acre, or Demath, is still roughly taken as half the Cheshire 
acre. 

Derry [der*i], s. chance, luck ; only in the phrase '* to take one's 
derry,*' "They got me to bring *em a pair o' shoon from 
Nantweich, but they hanna fiatcht 'em, so they mun tak their 
own derry** [Dhai' got mi tu bringg' um u pacr u shdon from 
Naantweyoh, hilt dhai* aan*)ii foAch't um, soa* dhai* mh. 
taak' dhur oa'n der'i]. 

Derry-dain [der-i-daayn). "With a up an' a derry-ddin" [Widhfi 
lip un u der'i-daayn] means " up and down," in reference to a 
person's gait, to the action of a swing, and the like. 

tDespert [des-purt], adi\ very, extremely. "Hoo's a despert pratty 
wench" [6o)z u des'purt praat'i wensh]. 

"^Dibble [dib*l], v.a, to make holes in the ground with a dibbkr, or 
setting stick, for sowing seeds, or planting potatoes. ** Cost 
dibble tates?" [Kust dib'l tai*ts] = Can you set potatoes? 
Cp. WhUer*8 Tah, IV. iv. 100 : 

I'll not put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of them. 

Dibbler [dib-lur], ». a stick with three wooden prongs used for^ 
making holes in the ground, in which to sow mangolds, &c. 
The same as Mr. Holland's Dibhin-stick. 

Dick's Hatband, n. **As queer as Dkl^H hithaml ; it went niue 
times raond, an' wudna reach the tie " is a proverbial ex- 
pression of which I can make nothing [Uz kweyur uz Dik-a 
aat-bund; it went nahyn tahymz raaynd, un wi!id*)nu ree-ch 
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dhd tahy]. Another expression is " It's aw my eye an* Dick'» 
hatband" [It)s an* mi ahy un Dik'S aat'bund]. W. and H. give 
<< as fine as DicT^s hatband" which I have never heard. 

tDieky Daisy [dik'i dai'zi, dee'zi], 8. a daisy. 

Dicky Dout [Dik-i Daawt or Daayt], prop. name. To a person 

whose shirt is visible below the waistcoat the following rhyme 

IS used r 

'' Dicky, Dkky Dout, 

Fur shirt hengs out, 

Four yards in, an' five yards ouf 

[Dik-i, Dik-i Daawt, yur shuurt engz aawt, foa*r yaa*rdz in^ 
on fikhyv yaa-rdz aawt]. 

tDid [did], B. a teat. 

tDiddy [did-i], s. (1) teat, especially nsed of a woman's breasts. 
(2) mother's milk, Cp. Titty. 

IMng^-dongf [ding-dong-], adj. great, startling, extraordinary; but 
only nsed, I think, in negative sentences. *' I've gotten a job 
at Manpas for a bit, but I dunna care annythin' abowt it ; the 
wages bin nothin' very ding-dong" [Ahy)v got-n u job ut 
Mau-piis fur u bit*, }Ai ahy dii)nu ky'ae*r aan-ithin ubuwt 
it; dhu wai-jiz bin nAth-in ver-i ding-dongg*]. 

''Huge [din-zh], 8. a dent, a flaw in a vessel resulting from a knock. 

^'^TO [din-zh], v.a. to make a dent or **dinge" in a vessel. ** I 
never seed sich a thing to the folks ; here's these milk-buckets, 
yew (new) on'y last Setterday, an' dinged all o'er a'ready " [Ahy 
nev-ur seed sich u thing* tu dhu foa*ks ; ^e*ur)z dh^ez mil'k- 
biik-its, y6o oa*ni laas't Set'urdi, un din-zhd au*l oa-r ured*i]. 
Cf. M.E. dingen, to strike. 

^Dippers [dip*urz], 8. the Baptists. 

■ Disgest [disjes-t], v.a. to digest. 

■ Dlsgestion [disjes-tyun], s. digestioa Mr. Holland has shown 

by his quotation from Bandle Holme that this form is not the 
result of mere mispronunciation. 
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IDlsh [dish*], 8, a lump of butter made up to contain twenty-four 
ounces. Butter is sold by the dish at Nantwich and other 
places in S. Cheshire. The dish was also in use at Whit- 
church, Salop, till within the last seven years. (Mr. Holland 
mistakes in supposing the dish to be obsolete in Cheshire. 
Throughout nearly the whole of S. Ches. it is the only fonn 
in which butter is sold.) 

tDlshclai't [dish-klaayt], s. a dishcloth. Compare ClaXt. 

Dishdain [dish*daayn], s. t(l) disappointment. *'It was a regilar. 
dishddin for th' little lads when they couldna go Nantweich wi' 
their daddy" [It* wuz u regilur dish'daayn fur)th lit'l Iaad*z 
wen dhi kiid-)nu goa* Naantweych wi)dhur daad-i]. 

(2) humiliation. '*It's a pratty disJidain for her " [It)s u 
praat'i dish'daayn for)ur], of a lady who had come down in the 
world. 

f Dither [didh-ur], 8. a shiver. *♦ I*m all of a dither" 

t Dither [didh*ur], v.n, to shiver. " This oowd momin' mays one 
ditJier *' [Dhis kuwd mau*min mai'z wun didhnir]. 

Dithery [didh-uri], adj, trembling. ** I went queite sick an' dithery'' 
[Ahy went kweyt sik* un didhniri]. 

Dizener [dahyznur], H. a contemptuous term for a woman. "A 
pratty dizener ** [Aa praat'i dahynur]. Lit., a tawdrily dressed 
woman ; compare £. bedizen, Bailey gives Dizenedf dressed. 

Do [d6o], s. (1) (hke To-do, q.v.) an ado, occurrence, f(§te, tea- 
meeting, &c. "Well, ban ye had a good doT' [Wei, aan' yi 
aad* u gi!ld d6o ?] asked of a party returning from a temperance 
meeting. 

(2) an mstitution, something done or established. '* Tbey'm 
gooin' have some keind of a do at Wrenbury — a Liberal dub, 
or summat" [Dhi)m g6o'in aav sAm ky'eynd uv u d6o ut 
Rem'bri — u Lib'urul klAb ur siim'ut]. 

(8) a share, turn. "Bin y6 gooin have another do7" [Bin* 
yu g6o'in aav unidhur d6o?] 
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fD5 [doa-], Pret. and P. part, deed, (1) to fiettten. " Bought hay 
never ddes cattle;" i.e,, because it is used so sparingly. Wil- 
braham gives this saying, but explains it wrongly. 

(2) r.n. to thrive. "That cai does upo' very little" [Dhaat* 
ky'aay doa-z upu ver'i lit'l]. 
A.S. Dugan, to avail. 

Dob [dob], r.a. a term used in the game of marbles, meaning, to- 
throw a piece of slate, or other flat missile, at marbles placed 
in a ring at a distance of about six or seven feet from the 
player. Gholmondelet. 

tDobbin-WheelS [dob'in-weylz], s.pl. the large hind wheels of a 
timber-cart. 

tDodder [dod'ur], ». the weed Spergvla arvenm. Also called 
TooADs'-GRASs and Beooabs'-needle. 

tDolT [dof], A dough. ** As busy as a dog i* dof [tJz biz'i uz 
u dog i dof] is a common, though somewhat meaningless, 
expression. 

tDolfy [dof'i], adj, cowardly. 

Dog-Latin [dog-laat'in], «. any slangish or peculiar forms of 
speech. A man who knew I was collecting materials for 
this Glossary once told me he could give some information 
"belungin* to this dog-Latin^' meaning the dialect. 

Dogle [doa'gl], s. a common marble. See Deeole. 

Dojpleipin* [dogsleypin], pan. pres. pretending to be asleep, 
Mr. Holland gives Fox-sleeping, 

tDoQop [dol'up], s, a lot, quantity. 

DoUy-maukin [doM-mau-ldn], «. a tawdrily-dressed girl or woman. 
See Maukin. 

Don [don], adj, grand, superior; e.g., ** (/on folk." Hence, a 
fDon-hand [don-aan'd] is an expert. 

tDonder [don'dur], v.n. (1) to wander. To donder about is to 
wander aimlessly about, and very often to reel about. *' Theer 
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he was, drunk an* donderin' about i' th* road*' [Dh6etir to woz, 
drungk un don'durin ubuwt i)dh roa'd]. 

(2) to wander in mind, talk foolishly, be stupid. " A dm- 
derirC owd thing *' [ii don'durin uwd thingg*] 

"^Donderyed [don'duryed], 8. a dunderhead, blockhead. "Tha 
nowd donderyed'' [Dhaa nuwd don'duryed], 

Donderyedded [don-duryed-id], adj. stupid. 

Dondle [don*dl], vm, to lead, guide. *' He dondUd his bosses on a 
bit** [Ey don'dld iz os*iz on u bit]. Cp, Dade. 

Dong^Z [dongg'uz] v.n. to dangle ; generally in the sense of "dang- 
Ung,'* or wandering, about : *' dongazin about the lanes of a 
neight** [dongg'uzin ubuwt dhu lai-nz uv u neyt]. 

Dongazin [dongg'uzin], adj. out of sorts, limp, fettigued. Nant- 
wicH. "I feil very dongazin'' [Ahy feyl veri dongg'uzin]. Cp. 
a similar meaning of wanga-in, from wanga q.y. 

Dongle [dongg-1], 8. an idle or Ustless way of going about. A 
mistress said to her servant maid, " I dait y5 bin a bit linty, 
Mary; yo seemn to have sich a dongle — mays me think*' [Ahy 
daayt yu bin u bit lin'ti, Mae'ri ; yoa' s^emn tu aav* sich n 
dongg'l— mai'z mi thingk]. 

tDooment [d6o*munt], 8. equivalent to Do, s. (1). 

IDoorcheiks [doo'urcheyks], s. pi. door-posts. 

Doorslll [doo'ursil], 8. threshold. (Fr. seuil; sooil is heard in 
Notts.) 

f Dosom [doa'sum], adj. easily fed, thriving. A doesome heifer ia 
one that fattens upon a moderate quantity of food. See Do (r.)* 
Bailey gives "A Dosom Beast, content with nothing; also, 
thriving. Chesh." 

Dos-see [dos-see- or dosree*], r. dare say; Ut. "dost see" = durst 
say. 

Double-reisted [di\b'l-reystid], part. adj. of a drill-plough, with 
two wings or shell-boards. See Beist. 
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IDonzIin' [daaw-zlin], «. a wetting. *'Ah've bin ait i'the reen, an' 
gotten a r^ilar doudin' " [Ah)v bin aa3rt i)dhii ree*n, un gotn 
d leg'ilur daawzlin]. Mr. Holland gives this as a S. Ghesh. 
word, bat the word *' gotten/' which he uses in his example, is 
quite impossible in any district of S. Cheshire which I know. 
From douse, as roozle from rottse, snoozle from snooze; 8. Giesh. 
[Eomawz]. 

IDowk [duwk], v,a. and n. to duck the head, stoop down. <' Them 
gafty schoo'-lads won chuckin' stones at one another, one on 
'em come at my yed, an' I should ha' gotten it reight betwein 
the eyes, if I hadna dowked my yed darn pretty quick " [Dhem 
gy'aaf'ti sk6o*-laadz wun ch&k*in stoa-nz ut won unudh-ur, won 
un um kikm ut mahy yed, un ahy shud u got'n it re3rt bitweyn 
dhti ahyz iv ahy aad*)nu duwkt mi yed daayn prit*i kwik]. 

Drab [draab*], s. a driblet, small quantity. *'We never han noo 
blackberry jam ; they getten 'em i' sich bits an' drabsy I con 
may nowt on em " [Wi nevnir aan* noo blaak-beri jaam' ; dhai 
gy'et'n um i sich bits un draab'z, ahy kun mai* nuwt on um]. 

tDrabbly [draab'H], adj. wet, with the rain coming down in a con- 
tinual dribble. ** Very drahhUj weather." Cj), Drab, above. 

tDrake [drai-k], «. a weed infesting com. Described by Mr. 
Holland under Dbook. 

''niUght [draaf-t], v.n, to move quickly about. A Cheshire house- 
wife, bustling about her domestic duties, would describe herself 
as "gooin* drawjhtin' abowt" [g6o*in draaf'tin ubuwt]. 

Draw [drau*], v,a, (1) to cart. 

Alafl ! alas ! owd Powell's ass, 
The ass that drav^d the coal, 
Owd Pally cried when Jinny died, 
And Tummy dug the hole. 

(For glossic, see Introduction, p. 12.) 

f (2) to take the bread out of the oven, when baked. 

(3) to take before a magistrate ; the full phrase is, "to draw 
before a person's nuncles." 
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(4) to draw a cow^s udder is to press out any hard substances 
that may have been secreted therein. 

Drazzil [draaz*il], i\a. to give a wet, disordered, and slovenly 
appearance to, of the action of wet and dirt. Bubland. "Eh,, 
hai tha at drazziVd; do go an' get some different things on" 
[Ai*, aay dhu aat* draaz'ild; d6o goa* un gy'et sum difuriint 
thing'z on]. 

Drazzil [draaz-il] , ^ , x -, ^ « 



.^ }s. a draggle-tailed person. Bi 
rlj j 



Drazzil-teel [draaz*il-tee' 

IDree [dr^e], adj, of rain, continuous and coming down in thick,, 
small drops. **It*8 a very dree reen, the graand 'ull be soaked" 
[It)s u ver-i dr^e ree-n, dhu graaynd)l bi soa'kt]. 

Dreener [dree-nur], 8, a drainer, an oblong wooden vessel in which 
the curd is salted and broken before being put under the press. 

Dressin [dres-in], s, castigation, by word or act 

Dress o'er [dres oaT], v.a. to chastise, byword or act. Cp. Noint,. 
which contains a similar metaphor. 

Drift-haiSB [drif-t-aays], s. a covered way leading out of a farm- 
yard, and affording shelter to a load of hay, &a 

IDrip [drip-], v.a, to milk a second time. After the first milking is 
over, it is the custom to go round the cows a second time to 
obtain the few drops of milk that have meanwhile been secreted 
in the udder. This process is called dripjmuf. The rnillr thus 
obtained is called the dnppings, and is very much richer than 
the ordinary milk. 

IDrippins [drip-inz], s. See Drip. 

f Drones [droa-nz], s.pL a steelyard. 

Drony [droa-ni], adj. sluggish. A farmer complained that his boya 
were ** drony " in the morning, when he called them. 

Drop across [drop* ukros-], I'M. to lay (a cane, &c.) across a person'^ 
back, to beat. ** I'll drop my stick across y(5." So " to drop it 
across " is used absolutely for ** to beat.*' 
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Drab [drib], 8. a lot. Cp. Dub, of which it is a mere occasional 
variant. 

tDradge-bOX [drdj'-boks], s. a flonr-dredger. 

Dramt)ei>-hole [drum-bur-oa*l], 8, an old pit or hole overgrown 
with grass and weeds. Compare Mr. Holland's Drumble or 
Ihrwnba. 

Drommy [drAm-i], adj, muddled. "Duzzy and drummy'^ is a 
frequent combination. Drummy in Norfolk is misty. 

Dob [dAb], «. a lot. "Hey was one o'th' dvb'' [Ey wuz won u)th 
dub]. 

tDub [dub], v.a. to trim (a hedge). 

tDubbin-shears [diib-in-sheyurz], 8. shears for trimming a hedge. 

tDuckmeat [diik-mee-t], 8. the green vegetable growth that appears 
on the surfEu^e of stagnant ponds. 

Docks [d&ks], 8. risk ; only in the phrase <* chance the diicks,'' e.g.y 
" We'n go hob-nob at a venture, an' chance the ducks " [Wi)n 
goa* ob-nob' ut u ven-chur, un cMaan*s dhu dAks]. Ducks 
seems to be the Bomany dook, fortune, the root of dooker or 
dukker, fEunihar to readers of Whyte Melville. 

tDuckstone [duk'stoan], s. a boy's game. See Mr. Holland's 
description. 

Duet [dy6o"et'], «. an argument between two. **Ah heerd 'em 
havin' a duet about poUtics " [Ah eyurd um aavin u dy6oet* 
tibuw't pol'utiks]. TusmNOHAM. If not an individuahsm, it is 
very local. 

Damp [dump], 8. a small roimd piece of clay, hardened and 
whitened, for use in the game of marbles. 

fDon John [dun jon], 8, a species of fine grass, very difficult to 
cut. 

ItDonnock [diin-uk], 8, a hedge-sparrow. Also called hlue-dunnock^ 
from the colour of its eggs. 
Dutch [duch], adj. fine, of language. <*To talk as Dutch as 
■ 
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Daimport's (= Davenport's) bitch" is a common expression. 
'^Annybody knows hooar hoo is ; hoo was as rough as gorse 
when hoo went Liverpool, an* so bin the hooal dub (lot) on 
'em ; an' nai hoo's drest up like a leedy, an' talks as Dutch as 
Daimport's bitch " [Aanibdi noa*z 6o'ur 60 iz ; 60 wuz uz rif 
uz gau'rs wen 60 went Liverpool, un soa* bin dhu 6o-ul dib 
on um ; un naay 6o)z drest {ip lahyk u lee'di, un tau*ks uz 
Di!ich uz Daimpurts bich']. 

Duzzy [diliz'i], adj, stupid, sleepy; literally, dizzy. A.S., dysig, 

Dwaddle [dwaad-1], v,a. to waste, used like Dwindle ; a variant of 
ticattle. " Look sharp again, an' dunna dwaddle yur time awee " 
[L6ok shaaTp ugy'en*, un dii)nu dwaad'l yur tahym uwee*]. 

Dwindle [dwin'dl], r,a. to waste, generally used of time. * * Ah've noo 
patience wi' folks stoppin' at the public an' dwindling time 
awee " [Ah)v n6o pee*shuns wi foa*ks stop'in ut dhu pub'lik un 
dwin-dlin tahym uwee*]. 

Dwindle-Straw [dwin*dl-strau*], any weak or puny creature. "H^ 
is sich a little dmndle-straw ; I dunna know hai we s'n 
him " of a delicate child [ke iz sich* u lit*l dwin*dl-strau* ; 
dii)nu noa* aay wi)8n r^-ur im]. 



Eagfer on [ee*gur on], v.a, to incite, hark on. Less common 
of Egg on. 

Earwig [eyurwig], s. "To stare like a throttled eanrig" i& < 
common expression. See under Cat and Thbostle. 

Ease up [eez lip], r.M. to make room. "Come, ease ttp upo' tinM.^^ 
bench " [Kiim, eez lip upu dhaat* bensh]. 

Easy-melched [ee-zi-mel-sht], adj. of a cow, yielding her m-iH 
easily. 

iEatin* waiter [oo-tin wai-tur or wee-tur], s. drinking water; 
water which one can eat food with. 
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lEddish [ed'ish], 8. aftennath. See Edobew, below. 

^EAge [ej], adj. Bee Egg. 

Edge O* neig^ht [ej u neyt], s. nightfiftll. Cp. W. min yr hwyr, 

lEdgrew [ed*gr6o], s. aftermath ; the most common word in use. 
Eddish is rare, and considered as refined. 

Edley-medley [ed-U-med-li], adv. confusedly. Malpas. A man 
told another, "Yo'n mixed edUy-medley '' two different 
persons ; i,e,, utterly confused them. 

iEeam [eyum, 6eum], adj. near. "They Hven eeam by the 
chapel" [Dhai* livn ^um bahy dhu chaap'il]. ** Th* eeament 
road is across th' feilds" [Dh)^e'umist roa'd iz ukros-)th 
feylz]. A very common word. Ray and Wilbraham give 
Wheam, convenient, ready at hand. Wilbraham also gives 
Eamby, as an adv., close by — a use which is also common in 
S. Ches. The word seems to be merely the mod. E. even; 
cp. M.E. eem- = even- (prefix). 

Eekle [ee'kl], 8. an icicle. 

tEepif [ee'rif], ». a common prickly weed growing in wheat, 
goosegrass. 

leverage [ee-vurij], s. carting and other work of the kind done 
by a tenant for his landlord without payment. As an old law- 
term, this is well known. ^'Average (L. avei-ayium, Fr. averiu, 
ue.f cattle) signifies service which the tenant owes the king 
or other lord, by horse or ox, or by carriage with either " 
(Blount's Law Diet., quoted in Skeat's Diet.). This is exactly 
the sense in which the Cheshire faxmer still speaks of doing 
"e^verage'' for his landlord. Bailey gives Aver^ a labouring 
beast, as a dialectal word. 

"^Eezin [ee*zin], 8. the eaves of a house. Mr. Holland (under Aizin) 
says it means a roof in S. Ches., but I do not recognise the usa 

' Eezin-Shof [ee-zin-shof], s. the beginning of the roof of a stack, 
where it projects over the sides of the stack, so as to throw 
the rain off^ Also called Eitlin (q.v.). 
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Egg [eg], adj. keen, eager; always, I think, used with "on/* 
**He inna very egg on at it" [Ey i)nu ver'i eg on aat* it]. 
Another form, a little less frequent, is Edge. 

tEgged ale [egd ai*l or ee-l], s. a concoction made by beating 
eggs up in ale, and boiling the mixture. 

Eggin [egin], adv. back again ; a word used to horses. ** Ck)me 
eggin " \KiuxL eg*in], as used by a ploughman, means " Turn 
back again to the left," at the end of a furrow. 

tEgg on [eg on], v,a. to incite, provoke. '*Them Nantweich 
men come an' fatcht up sich a kerry i'th' meitin' than (=till) 
noob'dy could get in a word ; bur ah know hooar (=who) it 
was egged 'em on " [Dhem Naantweych men k^ un fiaach*t 
up sich' u ky'er*i i)th meytin dhun n6o*bdi kud gy'et in u 
wuurd; bur ah noa* 6our it woz egd tim on]. Cp. IceL 
eggja. 

Eighteen pence [eytteyn pen*s], s. conceit, show of importance. 
A consequential person is said to have a deal of eighteen pence 
about him. Originally, I presume, the word would apply to 
people who made arrogant assumption stand in the place of 
wealth and position. 

tElder [el'dur], s, the udder of a cow. 

EUergfun [el-urgihi], 8. a popgun. So called because usually made 
of eller (elder). 

tEll-rake [el'-rai-k or ree'k], s. a large rake with long curved teetlm *> 
used to clear the field after the greater part of the crop hi^s- 
been gathered. Miss Jackson suggests the derivation heel-rak^^^ 
as it *' follows at the heel of the person using it" This is also 
the popular etymology; indeed the pronunciation [eyl-ree'k] is 
not unfrequent. The word is spelt heel-rake in auctioneers*^ 
catalogues; e.g., "strong market-shandry with calf-cratch&^r 
. . . set of thrill-gears, odd gears, shoval and yelve, heelraXe^r 
three Pikels" (Auctioneer's Catalogue, Tushingham, April Otl^y 
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tEss [es], 8. ashes. Hence f Ess-hole (the same as Obid-hole), a 
hole in the hearth covered with a movable grid or grating, over 
which the cinders are raked backwards and forwards, and the 
ashes received into the hole beneath. Hence to ''root i' the 
en-hole ** is a common expression for staying constantly by the 
fire. Bailey gives '< Esse, ashes. Chesh.'* 

Ess-hook [es'-6ok], 8, a small piece of iron in the shape of the letter 
S, used for attaching two chains, or two parts of a chain 
together. 

Ess-lordin [es'-luordin], s, a person or animal that likes to get 
dose to the fire. A mistress said of her servant *' Hoo's a 
terrible ess-lurdin^ auvays comin' croodlin' i' th* fire, stid o' 
gettin' on with her work" [6o)z u ter'ubl es'-luurdin, au'viz 
ki^'in kr6o*dlin i)th fahyur, stid u gy'et-in on widh ur wuurk]. 
For the latter element of the word, compare Scott's (iaentin 
Durward^ c. xxix. (page 899, Tauchnitz ed.), '*A fine thing it 
would be for me, who can neither read nor write, to be afiraid 
of a fat Uirdane^ who has done little else all his life." 

Ess^mexen [es'-meksn], 8. the mixen or heap upon which the 
ashes are thrown. 

tEss-riddle [es*-ridl], 8. a cinder-riddle. 

Etherish [edh-urish], adj. adderlike (firom ether, adder), venomous 
in temper. 

Extortion [ekstauTshun], v.n. to charge exorbitantly. **I could 
sey hey wanted extortion on me, bur ah soon let him know ah 
was up to snuff" [Ahy kud sey ey waan-tid ekstauTshun on 
mi, bur ah s6on let im noa* ah wuz up tu snuf]. Mr. Holland 
has the word in an active sense. 

%e [ahy], s. a hole, such as is frequently seen in bread or badly- 

made cheesa 
%^hole [ahy--oal], s. a depression in a potato. 

Eyve [eyv]» s. a variant of auve^ an axe- or mattock-handle. 
Wbttehhaix* 
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F. 

FaC6 OD [fai'B or fee'B on], v.a. to venture upon, smnmon up I 
courage to face anything. "We'n gotten that Bquatchtog«i 1 
ait, bvir it's a okkart job, an' meebe we muima /iw 
todee " [Wi}u gofn dljaat* skwaacb- tu gy'et aayt ; bur it)s 6 
ok'ut job, uu mee'bi wi niiiu)u fee-s on it tudee*]. 

Face up [fai-a or fee-s fip], r.n. to put in an appearance, to "come 
up to the scratch." "'Wheer's Geo'ge this momin'?" 'Ob, 
hey was o' the randy o' Setterday, an' they sen hey was i' bed 
o' Monday, an' bey'e frittent o'th' Misaia, an' daroa j'uc* m/>' " 
["Weeiirjz Joaj dhus mau-niiii?" "Oa-. ey wuz u dbt 
raan'di u 8et-iirdi, un dhi een ey wAz i bed u Mitn-di, un ey')* 
frit'nt u)th Mis'iz, un daaima fai's i!ip]. 

Faey [fei'si], adj. impudent. " I should ha' thowt nowt at doi**' 
suimuat for him if he hadnur ha' bin ad /<ic<j" [Ahy shild ^ 
thawt nuwt ut d6o-in sum-iit for)im iv 46 aad-)nur u bin ^>^ 



See Blub-f 



"rra/<i 



Gbein-fade. 

iji to see yO" [Ahy)m iai-a tu s * 



lai-si]. 

iFade[fai-d],- 
]Fain [faj-n], a<}j. glad. 
jii]. Not common. 

Falahver [fulaa'vur], ». unctuous politeness, exaggerated civil£ — 'J 
exprosBed in words. " Hey'd sich a lot o' /uMirer with hin^^ 
[Ey)d aieh- ii lot it fulaa-vur widb im]. From pdlin-er. 

Fallal [fiilaal]f». nonsense, frivolous talk or behaviour. "H^^ss 
Faliol [fulol'] y too much /(»/("/- about him to pleease me " [£&-»^)' 
ti.o miicli fillol- ubuwt im tii pl^eua mSe]. 
Fallow [faal'u], v.a, to plough very shallow, so as merely to tur:^— ™ 

over the sod. 
tFan [faan-], ». an implement for winnowing com. 
+Fan [faan'], r,a. to winnow with a fan. 

a yelve-/«ii3. Used in much tZl— "* 



Fangr [&angg-], s. & prong 
same way as Tang. 
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Fannickly [£Guui*ikli], adj. smart in appearance* 

FantOtne [faan-tum], adj. +(1) of hay, light and poor. " This hee 
comes ait terrible hoozy em^ fantome, it's ommust like sniddle'* 
[Dhis ee* kumz aayt tae*rbl 6o*zi un flEkan'tum, it)s om*ust 
lahyk snid'l]. 

(2) of land, light. "It's very leight an' fantoTtie, that 
moss-land ; it's good for nowt bu' tatoes " [It)s ver'i leyt un 
fiuui'tam, dhaat* mos*-laand ; it)s gild far nuwt bu tai*tuz]. 

tFare [fae-r], v,n. of a cow, to show signs of calving. "Hoo fares 
o' cauvin' " [6o fae*rz u kau'vin]. 

tFaPPantly [faar^untU], adj. handsome. Commonly farrantli/' 
lookin\ "Hoo's di, farrantly-lookin* wench" [6o)z u faar-unth- 
16o*kin wensh]. 

^Farrinkly [faar'ingkli], adj. The same as Farrantly. Bicklet. 

*ParPOW [flEfcar-u], 8. a Utter of pigs. 

Harrow [fftar'u], v,a. of a sow, to bear a Utter of pigs. 

tPastens [fetasnz], $, pi fastenings, as to a door or window. 

^Patch [faach*], v,a, (1) to give a blow. ''"Roofatcht him a clinker 
aside o'th' yed" [6o faach't im u klingkiir usahyd u)th yed], 
Cp. Deitt, xix. 6, "His hand fetcheth a stroke with the axe;" 
and Germ. '* ausholen," to draw back the hand to give force to 
a blow. 

(2) to get one's breath with difficulty, to give a sigh. ** I 
con skayce (scarcely) /atcA my breatL" " Kefatcht sich a sike 
[sahyk] " = sigh. 

■^at hen [faat* en], s. goosefoot. 

use [fau's], adj. (1) cunning. "Her's as fause Q,afausef for aw 
her is bu' two 'ear owd, her knows wheer her grandfayther 
keeps his ha'pennies " [Cr)z uz fau's uz fau's, fur au* ur iz bu 
t6o ^ur uwd, ur noa*z w^e'ur ur graan*fai-dhur ky'ee*ps iz 
ai'pniz]. 

(2) clever. "Ahr Tum's gotten a parrot, iiiefatiMst beggar 
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I ever seid i' aw my born dees" [Aa'r l'iim)z gotti fip 
dLu fiiu-sist beg'flr aliy eviir sejd i aa- mi baum dee'z]. The 
I is {as in Fauty) correctly omitted. 

Fauty [fau-ti], iidj. defective, rotten, in bad condition. "Thew 
tatoes bill tumin' up very faiUy " [Dheyz tai-tiSz bin tnainin 
Ap ver-i faa-ti]. The I- in received faulty is, of coarse, ao 
intruder ; Fr. /'iHtif. 

tFawour [faavur], c.n. to resemble; commonly, but not et— 
clasively, of personal likeness. " Tlia rather jamniTs thy Unci-* 
Geo'ge " [Dhaa rae-dbur &ay'urz did Ungk-1 Joaj]. 

Paw [fall-]. (1) v.n., pret. fell, fawd; p.p. tellen, &wn [fel, ta,wL \ 
feln, fau-n] ; to fall. 

(2) i:a., prH. fawd ; p.p. fawd. (L) to drop, let fall, "Yo'^^W 
/oH' that mug"' (Toa)nfau-dhaat-miig]. (ii.)tofeU. "They'i^^^i 
/•iwiii trees i'th' wood " [Dhai)m fau-in treyz i}th wAd. 

IFawn-peekas [fau-mpekuz], «. pi. freckles. 

Faum-pedbas once tuade a tow, ^^M 

He never would come on a face as waa fow ; .^H 

Fawn-pciJMi made (inother, ^H 

He never would como upon anny other. 

[FauTnpek-uz wiins mai-d u vuw, file uevur wid ki\m un u fai'^^ " 

flz wuz fuw; Fau-mpekuz mai'd unudh-iir, lile nevurwdd kftm *^ 

iipiin aaii'i ildh-ur]. The last line, of course, ia a to^ -^ 

TrpovSoKiai'. Note that in this rhyme Faim-peckaa is per- " 

sonified, and becomes for the nonce a singular noun. 

Feared [fSeurd], lulj. afraid. "Binna yH J'enred o' fawin'?" [Bin)ii ^ 
yu Keiird u fauin ?] Feared lest, for fear that, is a common -^ 
conjunction. "Go an" tine them g&'pa, fearrd le«t the key 
getten in" [Goa' un tahyn dhem gy*aap-s, f4eurd lest dhfl 
ky'ey gy'eVn in]. 

Feature [fee-cbfir], v.a. to resemble in features. "That chill 
featuren her fayther " phaat- chahylt fee-eliflrz fir fai-dhur]. 
Compare Fawoue. 

Feckaz [fek-uz], r.w. (1) to pull or pick at ; very often need of a — ^ 
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an /«0im'-mv ±r ^' annlifv . Tw^urr.. tar ±^ mcteinir^ itc 
the bee *■ ]fc r t 2»rr ipprnxr-iakjiL &-ta. uij:'"»]ta^ swis^t;^^ 
bar Its Iwiimizi Sn ffii£ bp*^ 
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the vizneE. O- ^ Toc^l ff«fi. i&BScrfts. 

people's vmj. (^gklet. '^I woDoa- mizai ihM ii^ttKli i» 
fegpasiu m&Et; hoo wmmA be dcE^ agmin K«-ux&^ '* [-^t^ 
wi&n-dnr vo( dfaaat* ireDsb ii feg-tzin Mif-itr; 00 >vi^\n)^ bi 
d^ ugj'en- tee*-tahj-inj. ^^Hiijedciiget/W^^riuy i\W^ 
[Aaj ji din gy'et feg-uin i^ni loa^dj. The w»d w jvmic- 
tically equivalent to Feckajc (2). 

Feisrhtable [fer*abl], «<(;. ready to fight. **Ab nevw fcU »^ nu^l 
i* aw my life ; ah was fnghtabU " [Ah nev*iir foU sA lUMid' i 
an* mi lahyf ; ah waz feytubl]. 
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Fell [fel], t'.o. to hem down the ineide of a seam. More cotmnonl; 
In -FEU. (q.v.). 

Felly [fel'i], s. a feUoe of a wlaeel. A. 8. >/?<■. 

fFend [feodj. r.n. to shift, provide. "Nai, yo nma /aid tii is 
ynrsel" [Naay, yoa- mun fend aayt fur yflrsel']. 

Feokly [fenglfli], adj. The same as Fahnicklj. 

tFerrips [feripe], intfrj. the dickens! the deuce! "What the 
fcrrijis are yfi doin' thcer?" [Wot dhu fer-ips a y& d6oin 
dh^eur?] 

Fetter [fet-6r], (1) r,«. to hamper, hinder. " It folUn a body to 
have a lot o' childem about 'em whel they bin doin" the wwli" 
[It fet'urz u bod'i tu aav fi lot u chil-diim Cibuwt um wel dlii 
bin d6oin dhu wuurk]. 

(2) c.n, to potter about, " Yo wun be auvaya /fttmn' 
abowt an' gettin i' folis'es road" [Yoa' wim bi au-yiz teifina 
ubuwt un gy'etin i foa-ksiz roa-d]. Compare W.'s word 
Fitter, to move the feet quickly, as children do when in >■ 
passion. 

Fetter at [fet'ilr aat'], v.a. to meddle or tamper with, touch liglitl;, 
or give a touch to ; the meaning oscillates between that of 
Fettle and Feckaz (1), which see. " Th' owd chum 'ud W 
worked reight enough, if ye wouldnur ha' kept /r-tterin' at it" 
[Dh)uwd chuiim fid u wuurkt reyt uni\f-, iv yi wiid'jnur A 
ky'ept fet'urin aat' it]. The word has generally a depreeiator;' 
sense. 

IFettle [fet'l], s. order, condition. " I'm i' bad /etrle for work; 1 
was foo' enough to go o' the randy (spree) last wik " [Ahy)ni i 
baad' fet-l fur wuurk ; ahy wuz f6o unuf tu goa- u dhu raan'^ 
laasl wik"]. " Bin yur tools i good /cttle ?" [Bin yflr t6oU i 
gid fet'l ?] A very common word, and very variously applied. 

tFettle [fetl], i\(i. (1) to mend, put in order. The word is of very 
wide apphcation. We /HtU the fire when we put fresh coalfi on. 
/ettU a clock, fettU a road, a bridge, a gate, a fence, a drain, » 
chimney, 4c., &c. 
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(2) to correct, chastise ; so when a person has received a 
crashing answer or retort, it is sometimes said " That's fettlet 
him" [Dhaat*)s fet'lt im]= settled. 

tFiddle-f addle [fid*l-&ad*l], v,n, to flEid, act in a &stidious manner; 
see FnoGE for an example of its use. 

Fiddler^S elbow [fid-lurz el-bu], «. " Like a fiddler's eUxm '" 
means " going in and out." '' Hoo was a regilar cant, that's 
what hoo was — in an' ait o' fohks'es haisen like a fiddler's 
elbow " [60 wuz u regilur ky'aan*t, dhaat)s wot 60 woz — in 
anaayt a foa*ksiz aayznlahyk u fid'lurz el'bii]. Mr. Holland's 
explanation, taken from the Cheshire Sheaf, is somewhat 
different 

tFiddler^S money [fid*lurz mi!bQ*i])9. small change. '' I had for 
Flddlin' money [fid-Un mun'i] ) tak it ait i' fiddler's money " 
[Ahy aad* far taak* it aayt i fid*lurz mun*i]. '* What fiddlin' 
money it is, to be sore " [Wot fid'lin mAn-i it iz, tu bi sh6our]. 

tPldge [fij*]> '• * fidgetty person. Bubland. "Hoo was the 
awfdl'st owd fidge ah ever seid; aavay fetterin' abowt an' 
fiddle-fjEiddlin', hoo was like as if hoo was never reight, an' there 
was nowt reight far her" [60 wuz dhu auf-iilst uwd fij* ah 
evur seyd; au'vi fet*urin ubuwt un fid'l-faad'lin, 60 wuz lahyk 
uz iv 60 wuz nevur reyt, un dhur wuz nuwt reyt fur ur]. 

tPllbeard [fil-b6eurd], «. the filbert nut. 

Fillet [fil'it], s. a cheese-binder. Mr. Holland gives it the same 
meaning as what is in this district called a hoop, and in his 
Glossary a cheese-guard, 

FQth [fil'th], s. fill. Compare tilth from till. I have heard 
Proverbs vii. 18, read "Come and let us take ovx filth of love."^ 
See farther B6ok u R6oth, ii. 14. 

Rnished [fin-isht], p. part. "Not quite finisJied" is a common 
expression, meaning " silly, or half-crazy." 

Finnack [fin*uk), s. mincing, affected manners. '^Ah conna bear 
Bey 'b finnack'* [Ah kon)u bacT sey z fin'uk]. 
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Pinnack [fin*uk], v.n, to mince, affect airs. ''Sey hai hoo finnack$" 
[Say aay 60 fin-uks]. Most frequently used in the pres. part.f 
JinnackirC, Cf. South E. Jinnicking, mincing, affected, which 
Thackeray {Vanity Fair, chap, iii.) spells ^ni^n. 

Finnacky [fin-uM], adj. affected. 

Fire [fiahyur], s. "He's btn fire an* tow" [6e)z an* £ahy-iir fat 
toa'] is said of a hasty, touchy person. 

Fire-new [fahyur-ny6o], adj. brand-new (and agreeing with the 
latter etymologically). ''Abe Button's gotten a spon spittin' 
fire-new cooat for the wakes" [Ai'b D{it'n)z got-n u spon spit in 
fQhyur-ny6o k6o'ut fur dhu wai'ks]. 

Firm [fuurm], v,n, to grow firm. A cheese-making term. 

tFitchet [fich'ut], 8. a pole-cat. ''I ketcht Kfiichet, an' I'm goouk* 
have a pie made on him, but they tell'n me I mun keep him 
than hey's mellow " [Ahy ky'echt u fich*fit, iin ahy)m g6o'iii 
aav* u pahy mai'd on im, biit dhai tel*n mi ahy mun liy'ee'p 
im dhun ey)z mel'u]. 

tFitchet pie [fich-ut pahy], B. a pie made of apples, onions, and 
bacon, or bacon-gravy. 

Fither-breens [fidh-ur-brecnz], s. a foolish, light-headed person 
(lit. featlier-brains). N.B. The subs, is singular. There is an 
adj. Fither-breen'd, light-headed, scatter-brained. 

Fithers [fidh-urz], s.pl. feathers. **To lie i' the \\mgfithm'' is to 
make one's bed upon straw. " Mester says if we bin ait as 
leet as we won o' Wensday, we s'n hsk \jo lie i^ the Utngjithers" 
[Mes-tur sez iv wi bin aayt uz lee't uz wi won fi Wen'sdi, wi)8n 
aa)tu lahy i)dhu liing fidh*urz]. 

Fizzog [fiz-og], 8, the face ; but in the phrase " I'll warm f^ 
fizzog " it seems to be used of the head. 

Fizzy [fiz'i], adj, apt to fizz. Sometimes used in a slang T^aji ^ 
a subs., for an effervescing drink. 

Flangy [flaan*ji], adj. broad and shallow, of a vessel. 
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nap-jack [flaap*-jaak], 8. a crumpet, a flat cake baked in a pan. 

Flash [flaash*], s. a shallow pool of water; e,g,y ''Chorley Flash."^ 
The *' Nag's Head," at Bporstow, is still called by some people 
the ** Flash;'* it was originally so named from a flash which 
lay opposite to it Compare also the name of the town of 
Flash in N.E. Staff. 

[Flat [flaat-], 8. a broad flat bed in a field. See farther, Mr. 
Holland, 8.v, 

Reeked [flekt], p. part, spotted ; of mould spots on a glove, and 
the like. 

tFleeee [fleys], s, a layer of hay three or four inches deep. 

Fleek [flee-k], s. two upright posts with crossbars fitted into them; 
a frequent substitute for a gate. Mr. Holland gives Flak^ for a 
hurdle. A tBam-fleek [baa*m-flee*k] is a large wooden slide 
which drops into grooves below the barn-doors, and to which 
the doors fasten inside. 

Pleek [flee'k], v.n. to bask, in the sun, before the fire, &c. ''There's 
nowt cats liken better till lie i' yur lap an' fleek afore the fire" 
[Dhur)z nuwt ky'aats lahykn bet'ur til lahy i yur laap* un 
flee-k ufoa*r dhu fahyiir]. 

Fleet [fleyt], 8. a flock of birds ; e.g., " Skfl^et o' crows." 

Fleetins [fleytinz], 8, the cream that rises on scalded whey. 
Compare Bailey, "to Fl£et milk, to skim it." 

Flesh-meat [flesh'-meet], s. butchers' meat. Meat simply means 
food. 

Pley [fley], v.a. to flay or pare off sods. 

^yin-shovel [fleyin-shAvl], 8, the same as Push-ploo, q.v. 

?liggfy [fligi], adj, (1) of hay or com, tangled in the bottom 
(through rain and wind). South. 
(2) of com, mildewed. North. 

Pling^ [flingg*], v.a, to throw behindhand. **Wey mun may a 
skewber to get done, men; or ah dait we s'n be flungn'* 
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[Wey mun mai' u akyio'bur tu gy'et diln, men; ia at 
daayt vi)sn bi fluugn]. 

Fling: up [flingg- lip], r,(i. to throw up, produce. "That'saleiW 
as 'uUjHtuj up a jell o' sttiff when it's i' reight Tair foil force" 
[Dhaat')s u feyld uz)l fliugg' ip u jel u Btiif wen it)a i rej^ 
fae-r fill foa-fi]. 

Fliz [fliz'], »■ a Gmall portion of skin scratched np. Leigh 
this word only in the 8pecial meaning of a " back-/rwnd." 

Fliz [fliz], v.a. to scratch up the skui slightly. " I vent foil b^^ 
again the waw ; I mid ha' hurt my arm badly, bur ae it tss ^ 
did buV''- the akin up a bit" [Ahy went fill baat- ugy'eu' dlk ~~^ 
wau' ; ahy mid a uurt mi aa-rm baad-ll, bur aaz- it woz iim~3 
did bii fliz dbu sky'in up a bit]. 

Flower-knot [flaaw-ilr-not'], ». a flower-bed. "The deer hi — i3i 
gotten alt an' patbered all o'er my jfoiciT-lcnoU" [Dbu dey^^fc 
un got-ii aayt tin paadh-urd au'l obt mi flaawur-not's]. 

Fluent [fldo'unt], adj. liberal. Often with Bome defining worifl w^t 
"jiuent i' givin'" [flfio'iint i gy'ivin]. "We banns ha^ 
butchers' meat for a fortnit ; bu' then it's caused me to a^5e 
my eggs ever so Jliiftuhi" [Wi aan-)u aad- bUeb'urz mee'tfur- i 
fawrtnit ; bii dhen it)3 kau-zd mi tfl y6oz mi egz evur ^li 
fldo-untU]. 

"tPluff [flW], g. flue, soft down such as collects on a matuea* 
under a feather bed. 

Fluffy [fli\f-i], i"lj- downy. 

Flummer [fliim*ur], «. confusion. "I was in sicli a jiammrr ** 
fluster " [Ahy wiiz in aicb- ii flum-ur iin flils-tur]. 

Flummery [flijm-ttri], s. nonsense, tomfoolery, "Ah wish tl»* , 
drop ihy jiummery, an' talk to sense " [Ah wish dbfl)d dn^ "*^ 
fliimniri, fin tau-k tu aensj. 

FlummOCk [flum-iik], s. hurry, confusion. "Everythin' mm* •** 
done i' sich a Jiummock" [Evrithin mi\n bi din i sidi* 



fii^-iik], Mr. Holland has Flummur, agitation. 
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Flummoek [flAm*uk], r.a. (1) to hnny and confiiae. ** Tm that 
flimmocked^ ah hardly know which thing do fost " [Ahy)m dhaat* 
flAm-akt, ah aaidli noa' wich thing d6o fost]. 

(2) to trail the dress in a slovenly manner. " Hal hoo does 
go flummockin^ along " [Aay 6o d^ goa* flftm-iikin uliingg]. 
So I have heard trousers very wide at the bottom described as 
jlummoekin' or ficmmockin\ Cp. Mr. HoUand^s FLoioixrcET. 

Plop [flip], <• (1) ft flop. " Th' tea comes ait o' this pot with a 
ftup " [Th' tee' kiimz aayt a dhis pot widh u flikp]. 

(2) agitation, trembling ; like Fluppeb. " My insiders aw 
of tkflup " [Mahy insahy*d)z an* uv u fliip]. 

Flop [flip], r.TL to flop ; of a teapot, to pour unsteadily, so that the 
tea comes out with jerks. 

Fliq[)per [fl^p'or], s, (l) a flapping (of wings, &c). 

(2) a fluster, hnrry. '*Ah've had a fine flupper to get the 
dinner done i' time " [Ahy}y aad- a fediyn fli!ip*ur tu gy^et dhu 
din-ur dAn i tahym]. 

Flnpper [fl^p*ar], r.a. (1) to flap ; a hen fluppers her wings ; a man 
fluppen a newspaper when he turns it over. 

(2) to fluster, hurry, bother. ** Hoo's a good wench if y5'n 
leeave her alooan ; hoo's bound to have her jobs done i* time if 
annyb'dy wunna ^w/>/)er her " [6o)z A gAd wensh iv }'u)n lee'uv 
or ul6o'un ; 6o)z buwnd tu aav* ur jobz dim i tahym iv aan*ibdi 
wi^jnu flip'ur ur]. 

I^USh [fl^h], 8. of markets, congestion. <* Just i' the fiish o' the 
market " [Just i)dhu finish u)dhu maa'rkit]=when the market 
was fullest. 

Hush [fliish], rtrfj. fledged. A ''flush flyer" [flish flahyur] is a 
young bird just beginning to fly. 

busker [flis-kur], s. (1) fluster, hurry-scurry. 

(2) a noise of bustle or panic. "Ah heerd sich di,fliisker" 
[Ah ^urd sich* u fliis'kur]. 

^Flusker [fliis'kur], v. a. to hurry, confuse, put out. **I'm nat 
gooin' flusker mysel " [Ahy)m naat' g6o'in flAs'kur misel']. 
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Fluther [fliidh-ur], s. bustle, ada "They made a terrible p&itr 
abowt it" [Dhai mai*d u terabl fludhi&r ubuw-t it]. 

Fluther [fludh-ur], (1) v.a. to make to fly, to frighten fowls, &c. , 
from a place. '' Go an' fluther the hens on to th* roost * '^ 
[Goa- un flilldh'ur dhu enz on ta)th r6ost]. 

(2) r.n. to flap the wings, as fowls do. *<Dnn y5 seya 
them flthers aside*n the mere; that's wheer the weild dm 
com'n an' fltUhem " [D{bi)yd sey au' dhem fidh'drz &8ah7*d)=aHi 
dhu maeT; dhaat)s wte*ur dhu weyld dAks IsAnm vo^Km 
flAdh'um]. 

(8) v.a. to brandish, wave. "Look at that fellow yftttAm^^-a' 
his stick" [L6ok ut dhaat* fel*u fliidh-urin iz stik*]. 

(4) v.n. to gesticulate. " Wey cudna hear him speak, b 
wS cud sey him flutlurirC an' doin' " [Wey kud)nu eyur i 
spee'k, bu wi kud sey im fliidh-urin un d6o*in]. 

(5) v.n. to wave, move to and fro. " Sey at that henldtt^l^ 
fluuherin i'th' weind " [Sey ut dhaat* engk*ich flAdh'urin i)ti3i 
weynd]. 

Fly [flahy], VM. to put into a passion. " Ah towd her hoo'd be^^ 
slankerin' o'er her work, and that fleiv her " [Ah tuwd ur 6o)^ 
bin slaangk'urin oa*r ur wuurk, un dhaat* fl6o ur]. 

Fly up [flahy Ap], v.n. to be bankrupt. The full phrase "to^y **^ 
with Jackson's hens " is more frequently heard. 

Foe [foa-], v.n. to thaw. " It foes " [It foa*z]. 

Fog [fog], «. ** To die in e^fog'' is to give up a task in despair. 

FOO [f6o], adj. foolish. "Ahr lads towd me bring 'em a pajE^^ 

cawd ; bur ev ah'd known what a foo thing it ud bir^ ♦ 

wuduur ha gon into th' shop fur it" [Aar laad*z tuwd 

bringg* um u pai*pur kau*d ; bur ev ah)d noa*n wot u 

thingg* it ud bin, ahy WTid*nur u gon in*tu)th shop fuur it]. 

Foother [f6o*dhur], v.n. to fuss or fidget about. Macefen. A 
common form ofpootJier (q.v.). Miss Jackson has fiUher, 
Shrewsbury. 
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Force-work [foa's-wuurk], «. compulsion. "They'n on'y do it 
ior force-work " [Dhi)n oani d6o it fur foa's-wuurk] = they will 
not do it unless compelled. 

Forebond [foaTbund], s, the strong piece of wood forming the 
front end of the bed of a cart. See Cabt. 

iFore-milk [foa*r-milk], s, the first half of a cow's milk. 

iFore-milk [foa*r-milk], v,a. to draw the first portion of a cow's 
milk. '' Go an' fore-milk them key, afore tha puts th' cauves 
to*' [Goa- un foa'r-milk dhem ky'ey, ufoa'r dhu piitsjth kau'vz 
t6o]. 

tForeigner [for*inur], s. a stranger, one belonging to another 
district or county. I once heard a woman, who had been 
paying a visit in Shropshire, say " We vjon forei/fners theer, y5 
known," meaning simply strangers. 

tFowl [fuwl], 8. an inflammation between the claws of a cow's 
foot. 

Fownder [fuw ndur] , «. an attempt. " Hoo never made noo foxvnder 
to get up ; an' theer hoo ley a wik or more, an' nowt i' the 
varsed world the matter with her" [60 nevur mai'd n6o 
fiiwndur tu gy'et dp ; un dh^e'ur 60 ley u wik ur m6o'ur, un 
nuwt i)dhu vaaTSud wuurld dhu maat'ur widh ur], 

"^Wnder [fuwndur], r.fl. (1) to attempt ; see preceding article. 

(2) to seek. "Ah mun go an' foxmder some sticks ait to 
make a fire " [Ah mun goa* un fuwndur sum stiks aayt tu 
mai-k u fahyur]. 

(8) to shift, make shift. ** Yo mun foicnder ait for yursel " 
[Yoa* mun fuwndur aayt fur yursel*]. Compare A,S. fumluin^ 
to intend; sAao fandiarij to attempt. 

^OUrpence i' th' Shillin, adjectival phrase, foohsh, simple, half- 
witted. "Tak noo heid o' what that chap says, hey's on'y 
sbowt fourpence C tli skillin' " [Taak* n6o eyd u wot dhaat* mon 
sez, ey)z oa*ni ubuwt foa*rpun8 i)th shil'in]. Less frequently 
it is " sixpence i' th' shillin'." 

N 
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Few [faw], Fai [faay], <idj. +(1) ugly. "Hoo'd bey a good-lookin* 
tit if boo hadna sicb a faw yed*' [6o}d bey u gAd--16okin tit ir 
60 aad')nu sicb u faw yed]. Fovl is used in tbis sense by 
Audrey in As You Like It, 

(2) scowling. ''Dunna look s6/a'i; tba't/ai enougbbait 
makin' tbysel annyfaler'* [I>ii)n*u 16ok su feuiy; dbu)t febay 
undf baayt mai'kin dbisel* aan*i feukyur]. 

+ Fowd [fuwd] , 8, a (farm) yard. So pump-fowd [pibnp-fdwd] = pump- 
yard, Ac. Literally a fold. 

Fow-tempered [fuw-tem-purd], adj. illtempered, 

f Foxbench [fok'sbensb] s, a bard sandy soil. 

tFrab [fraab*], v.a. to excite (a borse). "Tbeer tbey won showtin* 
an' gawpin' at tb'bosses ; an' tbe poor tbings won HcaXf robbed 
tbey didna know wbat do witb 'emsels" [Db6eur dbi won 
sbuw'tin un gau'pin ut db)os*iz ; un dbu p6our tbing'z wun 
dbaat- fraab*d dbi did*)nu noa* wot d6o widb umsel'z]. 

Frail [frai'l], a flail. Tushingham. More commonly called a 
Threshet. 

Frank [fraangk*], a J/, strange, not akin. English Maelob. "Frank 
folks" are distinguisbed from kinsfolk. Tbe dialect of English 
Maelor is ratber akin to tbat of Sbropsbire, but as I do not 
And tbis word in Miss Jackson's book, 1 record it bere witb an 
apology. It may, after all, be only a cbance tbat 1 bave not 
beard it on tbis side tbe border. 

tFremt [fremt], adj, strange, not akin. ** I tbink better on bim 
till annyb'dy as is a fremt person " [Aby tbingk* bet*ur on 

im til aan'ibdi uz iz u fremt puu'rsn]. k.S.fremde^ foreign. 

Fret [fret], 5. (1) tbe belt of iron wbicb goes round tbe nave of a 
wbeel. Also called Clum, 

(2) animals are said to bave a fret on tbem wben tbey are 
out of sorts, and sbow it in tbeir appearance; e,g,, a fowl 
losing ber feathers would be said to bave a, fret on ber. 

Fretchet [frecb-ut], adj. (l) of persons, fretful, peevisb, irritable. 
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"Yo'mdespertyretcA^t; there's nowt reight fory6" [Yoa')m 
des'purt frech'ut ; dhur)z nuwt reyt fu yu]. 

(2) of things, unkindly, unnatural ; especially of a woman's 
hair, which breaks off short, looks frowsy, and will not lie flat. 
Cp. Fbet (2). 

tPrey [frey], r.a. to stock with fish. Norbubt. " I thowt tha'd 
bin jed, an' tha't here yet ; if tha dustna dee, I'll frey th' cut 
wi'thee " [Ahy dhuwt dhu)d bin jed, un dhu)t 6eur yet ; iv 
dhn dus)nu d^, ahy)l frey)th kut wi)dhi]. 

Fribblin [frib*lin], adj, small, unsubstantial. ''I want a big 
envelope ; wey han none bu' some Utile fribbling things " [Ahy 
waan't d big* en-viloa*p ; wey aan* non bu sum lit'l frib'lin 
thingz]. 

Friend [frend], «. a white spot on the thumb nail. Cholmondeley. 
Cp, Bacs-fbiend, and see Gift. 

Frig [frig*]. <^««« coire. See Bailey, s,v. 

tFrim [frim*], adj. tender, brittle. " The turmits bin very frim " 
[Dhu tuu'rmits bin ver'i frim*]. 

tFritnin' [frit'nin], 8. frightening; used in the special sense of a 
ghost, or of ghostly appearances collectively. ''Ah vnidna tay 
that haise, there's /ri^mV theer " [Ah wdd)nu tai* dhaat* aays, 
dhur)z frit'nin dh6eur]. 

Frizgig [friz'gig], 8, a little, conceited, flirting woman. '' What a 
little /r«f/^ tha at" [Wot u lit'l friz-gig dhu aat-]. 

^Frog [frog], 8. the thrush, a disease of the mouth to which 
children are liable. 

tFrc^tOO [frog'st6o], 8. a toadstool 

^Fpont [frimt], v.a. and n, to swell, in most senses; of tender 
meat which swells in cooking; of meal which swells under 
boiling water ; of the full feeling supervening after a hearty 

meal, &c. "Owd T C et sich a mess o' crampets, but 

they fronted him " [Uwd T K et sich* u mes H 
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kraam-pits, biit dhai" friin-tid im], A.S. >rin(aji, ]>rata, Jnnjil'ii, 

to swell — a strong verb. 
Frost [frost], v.n. f(l} to spoil by the froat, of potatoes. 

(2) to aliarpeu, ub^ of a horse. "Tak him dain to lLi' 

smithy an' have him /rotted" [Taak- im daayn tfi)th Hinidlv.-i 

iin aav im fros-tid]. 
'Frosted [fros-tid], fun. adj. froetbitten. 
tPudge [filj], s. nonseaae. 
Fuple [fyuo'gl], I'.n. to whistle. "Here he comes /nj/iV up 

[Eyur ey kiimz fy6o"glin ilp]. 
Fullock [ful-uk], «. impetus, force. " Hey come dain upo' tli' ie— ^ 

with a pratty /uitiiek " [Ey fci\m daaj-n upu)dh abya wicli ^ *^ 

praat-i fiil-iik]. 
Fullock [fiU^iik], r.a. to shoot a marble by jerking the Liiii ^ 

forward; considered au unfair way of playing. "Yo ma~-^Ji 

have that o'er again ! an' dimna /u/Zort this time " [Yoa'tnt'-J 

aav dhaat' oaT ugy'en-I uu dd)uu fiillik dhia tahyin]. 

fFummaz [fi\m-uz], i-,m. to fumble. '*Hey/i(mmncfi/ in hw pocfc^^ 
for a ha'penny" [Ey fnim-iizd in iz pok-it fur ii ai-pui]. T!^^ 
word always connotes clumsiness, and the pres. part, is us^fc^ 
almost absolutely in the sense of "clumsy, awkward;" 3^3« 
following article. I do not agree with Mr. Holland in derivin»^ 
the word from Tfiiiiiilumnii. The cliange of If final into f- ** 
quite regular and not unireqneut; c/i. scramble, scramni" ^• 
dangle, dongas; j-^gle (q.v. in this Glossary), yai/ijat; &*■ 
Tltambamn may, however, be a variant olfiimmaa.n. 

IFummazin [fiim'iizm], <idj. clumsy, awkward. " I know'd hoo 
make a bodge on it, hoo went at it i' sicb &Jiiii'iiinwt wee" [A-*^' 
uoa-d 6o)d mai'k u boj on it, 60 went aaf it i sicb u tiwi'i^^' 



I Funeral cakes [fyiio-nupil kyai'ks or h 

sponge-cakes used at funeral. 
iFur [fuur], H, the sediment at the bottom of a 



rr^' 
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FormetFee [faa-rmitrey or -tr^e], s. fnunenty; the Christmas 
preparation of new wheat, boiled, sweetened, and spiced. The 
second r is intmsiye. 

Furred [faurdj, part, adj, dry, parched, of the tongue. 

Fozzieky [f&zild], adj. apt to break wind, noisome ; of persons. 
IceLyUa, pedere. 

fyerk [fyuork], s. the motion of jerking something off or away 
with the thumb and forefinger. 

fyeA [fyuurk], (1) v.a. to shoot off with the finger and thumb, 
*' There's summat scrawlin' up yur cooat, mester, mun shfyerk 
him off?" [Dhur)z sAm-ut skrau-lin dp yur k6out, mes'tur, 
min ah fyuurk im of]. 

(2) v.a. to scratch out of the ground; e.g., to root weeds 
out. "Nai, chaps, we mun gooa an' fyerk yonder squitch 
tot" [Naay, chaap'S, wi mun g6ou un yon-dur skwich* 
aayt], 

(8) v.n. to loiter, lounge. "Hejr's auvays peipin' an* 
skulkin' an' fyerkirC abowt, I dait he's fur noo end " [Ey)z 
auTiz peypin un skAl'kin un fyuuTkin ubuwt, ahy daayt ey)z 
fur n6o end] — ^that is, " I fear he's no good," literally, " he 
will take no end or portion of labour." 

^yoff [fyof], 8. a flea. 

^Off [fyof], (1) v.a. to catch fleas. "Hoo's fyoffin' the beds" 
[6o)z fyof'in dhu bedz]. 

(2) v.n. to catch fleas on one's own person. I heard a 
woman say to a dog, ''Ger ait, tha nowt; ah wunna ha' 
thee /yq/^n' i' th' haise a-that-n " [Oy'er aayt, dhaa nuwt; all 
wA)nu aa)dhi fyof'in i)dh aays u)dhaat*n]. 

(8) v.n. to peer, spy out " Y6 couldna be noowheer upo' th' 
bonk bu' what some on 'em -won fyoffin* abowt, an' then they'd 
go an' tell th' mester" [Yu ki!id')nu bi n6o*w^eur upu)th bongk 
bn wot eiim. tin um wun fyofin ubuwt, un dhen dhi)d goa* un 
tel)th mesiiur]. Hence, "to fyof out" means to ferret out (a 
secret). 
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G. 
'Gab [gy'aab-], >. noise of talking ; aa to " bowd one's ;/"''-" 

Gabbdr [gy'aab'iir], '. jabber. " I heerd two Welsh women agiW 
o' tbeir gnblx-r" [Ahy feflrd t6o Welsh wiin'in figy'ai't n dh5r 
gy'aab'ur]. 

Gabber [gy'aab'tlr], r.n. to jabber, gabble. 

IGaffer [gy'aaf-ur], j. (1) a master, in the widest sense of the 
word; even a schoolmaster bemg called a [sktogy'aaftrj. 
"Th' 'ififffr set na o' thia job. an" we dama leeave it" [Tb) 
gy'aafur set &z u dhis' job, un wi daaTn)ii Ueiiv it]. 

(2) the foreman or overseer of a gang of labourers. Sm 
B6o]£ a Rooth, ii. 6. 

IGafty [gy'aaf-ti], <i<lj. vicious, roguislj, with connotation of etm- 
uing. A jibbmg horse is said to be "ga/ti/." A boy wbo 
is full of tricks and mischievouB is called a "ffi/ti/ jaith" 
[gy'aaf-ti yaayth], Wilbraham's explanation is hardly definite 
enough, "doubtful, suspected." 

Gain [gy'ai-n], adj. +(1) near, direct. "That'll be yur gaiwt ■ 
road" [Dhaat*)l bey yur g/ai-niat roa'd]. I 

f(2) handy; *•.;;., a ff'iin tool "I've gotten a very j"*" \ 
thimble" [Ahy)v got'n u ver'i gy'ai'n thim-bl], 

(3) easy, well-fitting. " Bin yur shoon pretty f/nin to 3^ 
feit?" [Bin yur shio-n prit'i gy'ai-n tu yur feyt?] 

t(4) nimble, active. "If I am gone stiut, I'm pretty 3* ■" 
[Iv ahy aam' gon staayt, ahy)m prit-i gy'ai-n], 

Gslainy [gvilai-ni], n. a guinea fowl MiRRUBV. A word impo*:^^''^ 
from Shropshire, aa shown by the accented vowel "i; "^ 

normal form of this word is [giilee-ni], wliich would natui'*^ ' 
have become in Cheshire [guleyni, gul6e-ni]. See Ghapteir 
Pronunciation under By and iie. 

tGallous [gy'aal'us], nrf/. mischievous ; used, I think. exolufflV^^ 
of boya. "Some o' them gaUou* lada off Ranmur (Have:*"' 
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moor) han bin breekin* yur hedges dain, mester*' [Siim ii 
dhem gy'aal'us laad'z of Kaan*mur dn bin bree*kin ytir ej*iz 
daayn, mes'tor]. Miss Jackson spells the word gaUaws, con- 
necting it with the common expression, *' a gallows bird." 

« 

Galores, by [bi g^oa'rz], adv. abundantly. '<Hoo*s gotten money 
hy galores*' [6o)z got*n mibi'i bi guloa*rz]. 

Gambril [gy'aam*bril], «. the stick by which a slaughtered animal 
is suspended, and which is thrust through the hocks. Mr. 
Holland gives CambrU. 

tGammock [gy'aam*uk], 8. game, fun. '*Come, nai, yo bin on wi' 
yur gammocks" [Eum, naay, yoa* bin on wi yur gy*aam*iiks]. 

tGammoek [gy'aam*uk], v,n, to play, sport, have fun. 

iOammy [gy'aam*i], adj. (l) diseased, in bad condition ; thus we 
speak of a horse with a gammy leg. 

(2) of persons, good for nothing. ** He's a gammy, slimsy 
yowth ; the less annyb*dy has to do wi* sich folks the better** 
[£e)z u gy'aam*i, slim*zi yuwth ; dhu les aan'ibdi aaz* tu d6o 
wi sich* foa'ks dhu bet'ur]. 

G&imy up [gy'aan'i up], adv. " It's aw ganny tfp (= all up) with 

^^ • 

him" [It)s au" gy'aan-i up widh im]. 

Gftpe [gy'ai'p]' ^•^' *o yawn (with the mouth). " Theer yo bin, gape, 
gape, gape ! yo'n set us aw &-gapiiu Whey dunna j6 go yur 
wees off to bed?" [Dh6eur yoa* bin, gy'ai'p, gy'ai-p, gy'ai-p! 
yoa')n set uz au* u)gy*ai-pin. Wey dii)nu yu goa* yur wee-z 
of tubed?] 

^Gai^le [gy'aaTgl], s, an inflammation in a cow's udder. 

'Gai^led [gy *aa'rgld(t)], of cows, having a gargle, 

Q^mer [gy'aa*mur], s, a partition or " ark " in a granary. 

Garret [gy'aar'ut], s. a barrel of a gun. 

Gate [gy'ai't], v.a. f(l) to start, set ''agate." ''There's a mon 
com'n to mend bags, but I shanna gate him on 'em tin th' 
mester comes wom " [Dhur)z ii mon kimm tu mend baag'z» 
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hilt ahj shaA)nu gy*ai't im on um tm)th mes*tur IsAmz worn] 
" Nai yo'm gated, an* there's noo stoppin' ytt " [Naaj yoa')E 
gy'aiiiid, un dhur)z noo stop'in yu] is said to a child who ha 
been encouraged to hope for something which it conseqnentl; 
persists in asking for. 

(2) to rouse, incite, persuade. ''Hey's gated o' gooin 
church nal ; hey'd ha' thowt nowt at it if th' parson hadni 
gated him on it " [Ey)z gy'ai'tid u goo'in chuurch naay ; ey)4 
u thuwt nuwt aat* it if )th paaTsn aad')nu gy'ai'tid im on it]. 

Compare Agate; and see also Mr. Holland's examples 
which are good. 

Gaulish [gaulish], adj. heavy, clownish. "Hey's nowt bur i 
greet gaulish lad ; what can y5 expect of a pig bur a grunt?' 
[Ey)z nuwt bur u greeii gau*hsh laad* ; wot kun)yii ekspek* 
uv u pig* bur u grunt?] 

tGaut [gau't], s. a female pig that has been cut or spayed. Alsi 
called Gaut pig. 

Gawby [gau-bi], «. +(1) a simpleton, gaby. 

(2) folly, idiocy. A person who is behaving in a foolisl 
manner is said to be "tiunin' his gawby ait" [tuu'min h 
gau'bi aayt] ; and I have heard such a person requested U 
** cheen (chain) his gawby up." 

Gawby [gau-bi], adj, foolish, idiotic. " Come, let's ha* none o 
yur gawby tricks" [Kiim, let)s aa non u yur gau*bi trik's]. 

Gawky [gau*ki], ». a clownish, awkward person. **Tha't as big f 
gawky as ever ah had abait this bonk ; tha never does nowt at 
tha't towd, an* when tha does do it, tha does it wrang; I mic 
as well keep a dog an' bark mysel " [Dhaa)t uz big u gau'k 
uz evur ah aad* ubaayt dhis bongk ; dhu nevur ddz nuwt uj 
dhu)t tuwd, un wen dhu ddz doo it, dhu dAz it raangg' ; ahj 
mid uz wel ky'ee-p u dog un baa-rk misel*]. 

*+Gawky [gau-ki], adj. clownish, awkward. " Ah never did sey 
sich a gawky yowth; hey's aw legs an' wings" [Ah nevur 
did sey sich H gau-ki yuwth ; ey)z au* legz un wingz]. 
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tOtWIO [gaaia], v.a. to grasp, comprehend, literally and figura- 
tively. 

(1) to grasp, bold in the anas. "As much as one can 

jflirm" ia an armful. But the woi'd is often used of the 
mouth. " Hey was puttin' th' meat awee, crommin' it in as 
mueli as hey could ijmcm" [Ey woz piit'in)th mee't uwee", 
krom'iD it in uz mucli uz ey kud gaam]. Here I suspect the 
ioflnence of gormandizf, a not iin&«qiient word with Cheshire 
people. 

(2) to understand, "Doat rinwm?" "Well, na' gradely 
well" [Diistgau-m? Wei, nu grai-dli wel], 

Gawmin [gau-min], adj. foolish, awkward, raah. The word is 
rather difficult to explain fully ; it generally contains the idea 
of attempting what one cannot perform. Thus "he'sa.^oM'Him' 
beggar" conveys the ideas that the person spoken of is wanting 
in intelligence ; that be is awkward in manner and action, and 
constantly getting in other people's way ; and that he is over- 
officiona, and has not the sense to see what he can perform and 
what he can not. 

'dwmless [gau'mlus], niij. dull, lacking understanding. '■ Well, 
if I ever did see annyh'dy so n'm/nlesii ! Sems as if yO'd noo 
notion o' nowt" [Wei, iv aby evir did sie aan-ibdi au gau-m- 
lus ! Semz 'uz iv yu)d u6o noa'sbiiu a nuwt]. 

Oawny [gau-ni], ». an idiot, stupid fool. 

'Swp [gau-p]. '■ a shout, cry. "I'll slat my clog at thee if tha 
donna liowd tby gaup" [Ahy)l slaat' mi klog aat- dlii iv dhaa 
dd)nu nwd dlii gau'p]. 
Smwp [gan-p], v.n. (1) to gape, stand open. Sboea which are too 
wide are said to yawp- 

(2) to shout. "What at tha ijanrpin at? Dost think all 
oonna hear thee bsit aw that vrillabaloo?" [Wot ut dhu 
gao'pin aat'? Di^at thingk' ab kon')a Se'&r dhi baayt au- 
dbaat' wil'iibul6o' ?] 
^fiWpsbeet [gau-pabeyt], «. a blockhead, numskull. Cp. Apesheet. 
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Gears [geyfirz], s. pi. harness. " Thrill-^^ars'* are the harness of 

the horse that works in the shafts or thriUs. 

Get [gy'et], vM. to gain, of a clock. ** Is this clock wi* the dee ? "^ 
** Well, it gets a bit, an' I dossee it mid bey a bit &st '* [Iz dhis 
klok wi)dhii dee- ? Wei, it gy*ets H bit, un ah dosee* it mid 
bey H bit faas't]. 

Get [gy'et], 8. earnings. ** What's yur get? " [Wot)s yur gy'et?] 

tG6therin [gy'edh-tirin], s. a collection. '' The friends 'on go 
raind, an* tak up the getherin '* [Dhu frendz un goa- raaynd, 
iin taak' Ap dhii gy'edh'tlrin]. The word is becoming obsolete. 

tOlft [gy*ift], ."«. a white spot on the finger nail: a " lucky sign,"^ 
betokening coming gifts. 

A gift CD the thumb 
Is sure to come, 
A gift on the fioger 
Is sure to linger. 

At Cholmondoley this word is, at least by children, confined to 
a $pot on tho tlmmb nail, one on the finger nail being called 
a ^friirn%i^ q,v. 

iOtUyror : jil i\ilr\ «. a gilljflower. Cp. Winter's TaU, IV. iv. 
H:i: '* CWtx;jiuon$ and streaked mU^ron^"' 



tout ;,^o'il i\ :^ a x\Hu^ sow that has not y^ had a litter. 

Gird [^tumW -^ ou\v in ^h^ phrase "^bj fits an* «itnl»"=by fits and 

CttfA .):uuT\l\ :\<t. tv" p^fi^h. h^xTTT ahKLU ''^ Bilj, Nan, hai tha 
\Kv^ /**^A a\^w^ ! vi> s£i ^^M< .ib^ aa^ W quaiet a iHt ** [Bae-U,^ 
^aiju^.\ a\x vlhi^ ^xs ^%^I iiLbi£wn ! 4.>o sit dbi daayn nn b£ 
tMniu-::^^ ^^ t4^\ "tV wcci 5? <cfgm»>p in the phrase ** runnin*' 
ai!i /•>-*^. XVxtVcitbuoL kfcv tas* wcoi ra the sense oi " push- 

*life^ >:!K> "^ ^ ^ ,v*Ji^?«Vv :^^t:5 xHt^ :u5irf it ^ 7&r»i» "^ an diber gis,*^ 
¥*!l^*i^:;,v^ A i):.*^i?^«?A ' ^v^c^tt ^ aiiwrV Rtt the phrase is 
:^ yt^^»^^«;lt£v^^i^ i^^na tih^ ^^^h^nc MtK««i: h» is wb^anoidinary 
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adjeotive "nOtheigis:" the pronmioiation of other [oa*dhur]^ 
which is peculiar to this phrase, and may be a survival of an 
older pronunciation, completely conceals the derivation from 
him. Thus a Cheshire man will say: '' He's a nothergis mon 
to yo " [ey)z u noa-dhur)gy'is mon tu yoa*], meaning " He's a 
better man than you." Wilbraham writes Onest, influenced 
presumably by the pronunciation of the phrase in literary 
English two centuries ago. 

Glzzum [gy'iz'um], «. the mouth. "Shut yur gizzum'' [ShAt yur 
gy'iz'um]. " Hast greased thy gizziim ? " = Have you had a good 
breakfast? 

• 

C3. Words beginning with these letters are marked with the pro- 
nunciation [jgl]. They may, however, take the pronunciation 

[dl]. 

Uab [glaab-], s, foolish, idle talk. " Wun yd howd yur glahT* 
[WAn)yu uwd yur glaab* ?] 

^bber [glaab*ur], «. the same as Glab, above. Compare Scotch 
daver, 

flabber [glaab-ur], +(1) v.a. to coax, wheedle, pet. **Yo mun 
glabber the missis o'er to let y5 go Faddiley wakes" [Yoa* mun 
glaab'ur dhu misis oa-r tu let yu goa* Faad'li wai'ks]. To 
glabber a cat is to caress it and talk coaxingly to it. Bailey 
and Ray give glaffer and glaver as Cheshire words, and Wil- 
braham presumably follows them. 
(2) v,n, to jabber, gabble. 

tlassey [glaasi], s. a marble or ** taw" made of glass of various 
colours. 

rlaster [glaas'tur], s. a mixture of buttermilk and water. Miss 
Jackson has the word with the meaning of *'milk and water." 
W. glasdunr, 

fleeamy [gleyumi], adj. Of the weather, hot and sultry, with 
alternating showers. 

Bleeds [gleydz], 9.jd. the red hot embers of a wood fire. *< Tak 
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th' maukin an' sweep th' gleeds alt*' [Taak')th mau'kin un 
8w6ep)th gleedz aayt]. It is especially, and commonly, used of 
the glowing embers left at the bottom of a brick oven. 

'Gleg [gleg], v.n. to look fartively or askance. "Look alt! th' 
owd woman's gleggin* at yd" [Look aayt! dh)awd wum-an)2 
gleg'in aat' yu]. Compare the Northern adjective gleg^ keen. 

f Glent [glent], 8, a glimpse. See Glint. 

tGlide [glahyd], v,n. to squint. Bay has "gly, glee, to look 
sbsquint. LiNcoLNsmRE." Cp. Gleg, above. 

tGUnt [glin*t], 8. a glimpse. ** I just cetched a glint on her i'th' 
market " [Ahy jAst ky'echt u dlint on ur i)th maaTkit]. Also 
Glent, equally common. 

'Glockent [glok'nt], adj. astounded, startled. ''Eh! mon, aw was 
glockent when aw seyd thee; aw thowt tha was a buggart" [Ae*! 
mon, au' woz glok'nt wen au* seyd dhi ; au* thuwt dhaa wuz 
u bug'urt]. It is only used in the broadest form of the dialect. 
Also pronounced gloppenL Bailey has gloten as a Cheshire 
word. 

tGloppent [glop'nt], adj. See Glockent. 

Glore [gloa*r], «. a glow. 

'GlOPy [gloa-ri], adj. glowing. 

Glur [gluur], s. fat. ''Here hey's brought this Christmas beif 
wom ; an' it's aw of a glur *' [Eyur ey)z brau't dhis Kris'mus 
beyf wom; un it)s au' iiv u dluur]. "A glur o* fat" is a 
mass of fat. 

•Gnarly [naaTli], adj. gnarled, cross-grained, of timber. 

Gnatter [naat-ur], i\a, +(1) to gnaw. " Th' meice han hingnaUerm* 
at theise cheises" [Th)meys un bin naat'iirin ut dheys 
cheyziz]. 

(2) to annoy, irritate. "Hoo gnaUers me terribly" [6a 
naat'urz mi ter*ubli]. Li this sense the word is most common 
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in the p.p. gnattered [naat-urd], irritable, peevish, e.g.f <'a 
gnattered temper." 

Gob [gob], ». (1) a heap, lump. " Lyin* i* rucks an* gobs" [Lahyin 
i r&ks un gobz] is a common phrase. O.F. gob, a mouthful,, 
lump. 

(2) noise, talk ; a variant of gab, 

Gobba-gaw [gob-u-gau-], s. a gaby. 

Gobbaz [gob-uz], v.n. (1) to gape, yawn. 

(2) Loose stones are said to lie **gobbazin** about the road.. 
1 think this use is derived from gob (above), and refers to the 
'"lumpy" appearance of the road. 

Gobbinshtre [gob*inshur], «. This word (for which see Mr. Hol- 
land s,v.) only survives in S. Cheshire in the following rhyme :. 

'< Gobbinskii*ef Oobhinshire, from Gobbinshtre Green, 
The ronkest owd beggar as ever was seen." 

[Gob'inshur, Gob'inshur, frum Gob'inshur Greyn, Dha 
rongk'ist uwd begiir uz evur wuz seyn]. 

Goblin [gob'lin], & a gooseberry. 

Go-ella [goa"el*u], «. bed. Bickley. "Wey mun bog to the 
go-ella'* [Wey mun bog tu dhu goa^elii]. W. gwely. This 
word is only used by a limited number of persons, and I 
suspect that its origin may be quite recent, though I cannot 
ascertain this. If so, it will serve as an example of the way 
in which dialect words sometimes become current. The first 
person who used go-ella would probably do so with the full 
consciousness of its Welsh origin ; but it would soon be caught 
up and repeated by others who were quite unconscious of this, 
and would eventually be a recognised term in the folk-speech 
of a certain district. 

Goggaz [gog'uz], v.n, to stare. "What a*t tha goggazin at, nai? 
Tha's noo moor manners abait thee till if tha'd bin bom in a 
wood*' [Wot ut dhu gog-uzin aat*, naay ? Dhu)z noo m6our 
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maan'urz tibaayt dhi til iv dhiijd bin bau'rn in u wAd]. The 
word is formed from goggle, on the analogy of fianmaz^ teram- 
maz, dongaZf &c. See under f^jMMAz. 

fGollup [gol'up], v.a. to gulp, gobble. '<Nai, then, dunna goUup 
it dain thee as if tha'd had noo meat for a wik" [Naay, dhen, 
di!i)nu gol'up it daayn dhi uz iv dhu)d aad* noo mee-t fur u 

wik']. 

tGommeril [gom'uril], s. a foolish or awkward person. 

CrOnder [gon*dur], v.n. (1) to stretch the neck like ek gander, to stand 
at gaze. "What a't gonderirC theer fur?" [Wot ut gon*durin 
dheyur fuur?] 

+(2). to ramble, walk heedlessly. "Wheer't tha ^onimn* 
off to ?" [W6eur)t dhu gon-durin of t6o ?]. 

Gonderpate [gon*durpai*t], s. a goose, a silly person. 

Good cathy [gi!td ky'aath-i], inter j. an exclamation of surprise, pro- 
bably =" Good, quoth L" 

Good luck [giid'luk], s, an euphemistical term for mischief, only 
so used in the phrase to " play the good luck with " anything. 
Good luck is pronounced as one word, with the accent resting 
strongly on the first syllable. 

Goose [g<^os], 8, " Cutting the goose's neck" is the name of a har- 
vest custom now almost obsolete. When the reapers are about 
finishing a field of com, they leave a small piece standing. 
The heads of this are tied together with a piece of ribbon, and 
the reapers then throw their sickles at the bunch of heads. 
The one who severs the heads from the stalks receives a prize. 
For further information see Mr. Holland, s.v. Gutting the Neck. 

GoOSegOgr [g6o-sgog], s. a gooseberry. 

tGorse-COte [gau-rs-koa-t], s, a rough shed, the sides of which aro 
made of gorse wound about upright stakes. 

tGorst [gau-rst], «. gorse. A.S. gomt, 

tGoster [gos-tur], v,n, to brag, boast. ** I heerd him i'th* Hoss 
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an' Jockey, swaggerin an' gosterin* theer ; there was noob'dy's 
cheese like his'n " [Ahj 6e'ard im i)dh Os')n Jok*i, swaag-urin 
on gos'tunn dhej-ur ; dhur wuz n6o'bdiz chee*z lahyk iz'n]. 

Gowf [guwTI, s. +(1) a silly person, a simpleton. " Tha grat 
gowf* [Dhaa grae't guwf], Leigh has Gou/e or Gaufe. 

(2) a grimace. **Hey pulled a pratty gowf" [Ey puld 
(or) poo'd u praati guwf]. 

Cp. GowFiN and Magowfin. 

Ck)Wfln [guw*fin], 8, a grimace. 

Gozzackin [goz*ukin], adj. voluble, gossiping, talebearing. ''Hoc 
gos an' tells everythin' ; I never seid sich a gozzackin bitch " 
[6o goz un telz evrithin ; ahy nevur seyd sich* u goziikin 
bich']. 

tGradely [grai*dli], adj. General sense: orderly, normal, weU- 
appointed, with nothing lacking. Its meanings may be thus 
classed: 

(1) handsome, comely ; e.g., " a gradely wench." 

(2) In fall possession of one's mental and bodily powers. 
"There's summat abowt that lad as inna gradely'' [Dhur)z 
sAm-ut ubuw't dhaat laad* \iz i)n*u grai'dli]. 

(8) according to the known operations of nature. A 
haunted house would be said to have '' summat na' gradely " 
about it. 

IceL greSSligr^ greSSr, ready. The ^ is a prefix ; reXr = E. 
ready. 

tGpafJ [graaf-t], «. a spade's depth. ** Turn it o'er a good graft 
deep" [Tuum it oa-r u gdd graaf't d^ep]. 

Graft [graaf't], v.a. to dig about the surface. 

GPafUn'-ShOVel [graaf'tin-shdvil]. «. a spade used in '* grajtingj" 

tOrains [grai'nz, gree*nz], s.pl. (1) the prongs of a pitchfork. 
" Young Lewis has gotten tumblet off a looad o' hee, an' th' 
ptkel-greens han gone into his yed, an' they dunna know 
whether hey '11 live" [YAngg Luwis uz got-n tum*blt of u 
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16oud u ee-, iin)tli pabykil-gree-m fiu goa in-tu iz yed, ondhi 

dun)fi noa- wedh-flr ey)l liv]. Oiain, correct pronunciation of 

the mod. E. i/roiVi, the fork of the leg; Icel. ip-ein, a brancli. 

See groin in Professor Skeat's Dictionary. 
(2) Bpent malt, used for feediiig cows. 
Granny [graan-i], «. a simpleton: used of both sexes. Compare 

Nik NY. 
Granny-reared [graan-i-r^eiird], odj. of a child, over-inddged. 

spoilt. 
tOraped [grai-pt], part, aiij. tuberoulated, of the longs of cattle. 

"Hoo'a an owd graptd 'iin; I wunna buy her; her'll takss 

much sellin' as an acre of fistle-seids" [6o]s Ad uvd gni'pt 

dn ; ahy wi\)nu baby Ar ; ur)l taak' uz milcb sel'in Hi nn 

ai'kur ii fig-l-seydz]. 
tGrash [graash-], «. unripe fruit, " They'll made 'emsels bad iri' 

eatin' aw that ijrnsh " [Dhai}ii maid umsel'z baad' wi ee'tin 

au' dhaat' graash']. 
Grater [grai-tfir], v.a. +(1) to grate : " Go an' yratfr some nutmeg." 
1(2) to grind : as " to <p-iitfr the teeth." 
(8) to crack, of the joints : " My neck gmUrt every time ! 

turn it" [Maby uek giai-turz ovri taliym ahy tuum it]. 
Graunch [grau-nsh], tiD r.n. to cmunch, cmneb betveen tlw 

teeth. 

(2) v.«. to crack, of the jomts : " I conna turn my neck 

bu' what it grauTKhes" [Ahy kon-)u tuum mi nek bu wot it 

grau-nsbiz]. 
GreiD [greyii], ». a common (not confined to the sense of rillig'' 

green). Very common in place names, as witbin tbia centurj 

great portions of tliis part of the county were unenoIoeeJ 



IGrein-fade [greyn-fai-d], *, green mould in cheese. 

IGrein linnet [greyn hn-it], *. the greenfinch. 

tGrein-sauce [gi-eyn-sau's], s. the aorre! ; also called Soua-doci. 
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t(Mn8ide[grqFn8iJijd],s. thegieensorCftoeof grmss-l^ Land 
hid down to gnas is said to be **^rnm tide upparts*' [Ap'^irts]. 

tCMn whey [greyn wee-], s. the dear whey which separates from 
ibe cord in the cheese-tnb. 

t&dn winter [gieyn win-tar], s. a warm winter, without much 
frost (NT snow. 

t&ett [greyt], s. grit, sandstone pounded small to form a sub- 
stitute for Bath-brick. 

t&ess-hook [gres*-6ok], «. the short iron rod which subtends the 
angle made by the blade of a scythe with the scythe-pole. 

Grew [gr6o]f r.a. and n. to stick to the saucepan. Thus milk 
may be spoken of as grewin\ or as being gretted or ^rvtm [gr6od, 
gr6on], to the bottom of the saucepan. Mr. Holland gives the 
word in the past participle greu!*d only. 

tGrey-bob [gree*-bob], <. the lesser redpole. 

tGrid [grid*], & a grating. " Ah've on'y just black-leaded my grid'* 
[Ah)y oa*ni j&st blaak-led*id mi grid]. Here the grid over the 
"ess-hole" is meant: hence the latter is also called a ** grid- 
hole.^* Compare E. gridiron. 

Grig [grig-], 8. t(l) heather. W. gmg. 

(2) meadow grass, which has been left too long before 
mowing and thus has gone rotten. 

Gfiggy [grig'i], s. a louse. W. grugiad^ an ant. 

Griggy [grig'i], adj. of meadow-grass, rotten. 

Ofim [grim*], adj. grimy, dirty. *' Lawmanees, lad, hai grim tha 
at ! Oo an* wesh some o'th' grue off" [Lau-miin^ez, laad*, aay 
grim dhu aat t Goa* un wesh sAm u)th gr6o of]. 

Gfimmy [grim-i], adj. the same as 6bim. 

Gllnagog^ [grin-ugog] 8. a stupid, grinning person. Cp. Stabeaooo. 

'^CfrindlestOIie [grin*dlstun], 8. a grindstone. 

" It's a gruntin', grindin' grindUstone^ 
As somebody's rowlt away." 

— The Three Jovial ffurUinwu 
O 
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f Orinsel [grm'sil], s. groundsel. 
Grittly [grit-li], adj. gritty. 

Groats [grau'ts], 8,pl. the inside kernel of oat& These are used 
to make black-puddings. Hence the common expression used 
in depreciation of good birth without money — •• What's blood 
without groats /*' A very good instance of a double-entendre. 

f Oroop [groop], s, the passage in the shippons behind the cows. 
Du. groep. 

Oroopin [gr6o*pin], s. the same as Gboop. " The groopins wanten 
mendin' " [Dhu gnSo'pinz waan*tn men*din]. 

Orouze [graawz], i\a. to munch, e.g. walnuts or anything else of 
which the cmnching sound can be heard during the procc^. 
Thus we might speak of pigs grouzing raw potatoes. 

Grub [griib], «. any kind of worm except the largest. 

iOrubbed [grilibd], part. adj. envious, jealous. 

iGrub-heave [grAb*-ee-v], «. a worm-hillock. " Th' country abowt 
Cholmondeley's very much gen to gntb-htares** [Th) kdn*tri 
i\buwt Clu\m'li)z veri mich gy'en tu grub'-ee*v2]. See 

HSAVK. 

GrU6 [gT^^ «^< grime. For an example of its use see 6bix. 

^GrUB '^^'^^ ***•>• to begrime. A housewife speaking of the dirty 
siaio of a nx>m will declare it is **^[nn§^d up '* (or even that ^ 
h so^ : a dirty person may be said to be *' <mi^" or **gruen 
up 10 tlie earsu" 

Grufflns ,gruf inx\ A. f^, I only know this word as used of a cow, 
who« when slie lift^ her back is said to ^' hump her ^rmfim," ' 

Grump ,"im\n;p\ r,,K to era:>cK *• When I was young, I did like 
^,frii»fri* i^^iKil" ^W\n ahy wui y^iiigg. ahy did- lahyk grdmp 

Grant ,j:r;V.u\ vnr. to irr,uv>k. •*Tr*'i^ s bin a dell o' gmntin' 
oVr >Kh4iJ ti>^* lV.Vf ^i .^o>4X ■* Thlr x H:i u del u grintin oar 
>fc\>t dJi*^ IVv kV d,xr/^ 



Gnardftd [gy'aa-rdfiU], >i'lj. careful. 

Gadgreon [gfij-un, giij'in], n. the piece of iron driven through the 

axle of a wlieelbarrow, on which the wheel tuma. 
Go|^le [giig'l]. v.ii. to swallow. " Sithee, hai that yowth 'pifiglei 
tlie beer dain him" [Si^dhi, aay dhaat' yuwth giig'lz (Ihu 
b^ur daayn im]. Tliis ia probably the same word as G-uttlf, 
which Mr. Holland gets from Macclesfield. 
Guide [geyd]. ». guidance. '• Tliat nion dunna sem to have mach 
ffuiiU on hia hosa" [Dhaat' mon dA)nll aem tu aav- milch geyd 
un iz os]. 
IGalller [gy'il-ur], ». that part of a fiahing-Une, made of twisted 

horse-hair, to which the hook is attached, 
Gnleh [gulsh], r.n. to bulge out, burst ont. "There's one stack 
with a big, broad bally, aa has bin aweotin, and gotten terribly 
jpiiftifii nit at one end" \T)har)z won ataak" widh li big-, broa'd 
b&al'i, itz uz bin swee'tm, iin got'n ter'Qbli giilsht aayt fit 
won end). 80 one heara of cheeses "utikldn' ait at the side" 
[gid-shin aayt ut dliu aabyd]. 
Golf [gftlf]. ''■"■ to swallow greedily. "Hai tha does ^ul/ th' meat 
up; tha mit be hafe-clemt to jeth" [Aay dhaa diiz gfilfjth 
mee't ip ; dhaa mit bey ai'f-klemt tu jeth]. 
CuUantine [giil-iintahjTi], r.«. to kill, destroy. "Owd Billy says 
'at hai hey seyd a gneel fiullnntinin' a grub" [Uwd Bil-i sez iit 
aay ey seyd ii snee-l giil-iintahyiiin ii griibj. Evidently from 
ffiUUotitu}. 
(Gullet [gill-it], K. (1) a long, narrow piece of land. 

(2) a narrow street or alley. 
GuUy [gnl'i], «. a gosling, generally a very young one. The name 
in nse for older goslings is [gy'ez-Uit]. Wilbraham gives gull 
Ibr "all nestling birds in an unfledged state." 
Guts [gilts], v.n. to eat gluttonously. "He's for everlaatin' after 
his keg; I hate to sey aich //ifteiV folka" [£e)z far ev4r- 
Inos-tin aaf-tiir iz ky'eg ; aby ai-t tii sey dob gAt-sin foa-ks]. 
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tOuttit [g&t-it], 8. Shrovetide ; lit Good tide. Outtit Tuesday 
is the name for Shrove Tuesday. 

tOyur [gy*aur], s. diarrhoea in calves. 

tGyur [gy'uur], v.n. of calves, to be afiSicted with diarrhoea. 



H. 

Ha* [aa, u], v.a. and aux. to have. "Y6*n ha' gooa" [Yfl)n aa 
g6otL]. This form is chiefly used before consonants in pre- 
ference to [aav*]. From it are formed the preterite [aad-], and 
the second and third persons singular, and all persons plural 
of the present [aaz*, aan*]. 

tHaok [aak*], s. (1) the heart, liver, and lights of a pig, undivided. 
"Oo to Longley*s an' ask 'em for a pig's hack^' [Ooa* tu 
Longg*liz iin aas*k iim for u pig*z aak*]. 

(2) a kind of mattock used to ** stock " or pull up gorse. 
Bailey has the word in this sense. 

Hack [aak*], r.fi. to snap at with the mouth. *'Th' owd sai's 
gotten pigs, bur ah do dait hoc inna gooin' tak to 'em 
reightly, fiir hoo hitcks at 'em whenever they com'n cloose up 
to her '* [Dh)uwd saay)z got*n pigs, bur ah doo daayt 6o i)nu 
g6o*in taak* t^ iim reyili, fur 6o aak*s aat* dm wenevur dhi 
kilmn kloos iip t^So ur]. Cp. A.S. to-kaccian, to hack at; Oer. 
JUcMm, to peck. 

Haoker [aak*iir], r.N. to slammer. The person who used the 
following expression evidently considered it a weaker term 
than sttMmm^r. «* So and So's a good speaker, on'y he hackm 
a bit, nai to caw it stammerin'** [Soa* un Soa*)z a g&d 
spee^kikn oaiii ey aak*&n ik bii« naai* tu kau- il slaam-urin]. 

Bafl^liaked [aif baitt or ee^f-bee-kt], #»«(/. sflfy, half-witted. 
••tMi. hey^s ony ^,nr-^«My^« bey inna; hey went in wi' the 
K>aw«. an* como ait wi* the cakes '' "Oa-, ey)x oa-ni ai-f-bai*kt, 
ey i^ii)i; ey wvm in wi^dha kaxz on ki2^ aayt wi)dhu 
ky'ai*ks^\ 

Hate-Char ;aii^haa^t\ «My\ aod mV. doing things by halves. 
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*' It's terrible hafe-char work to ha' two outs at gettin' a job 
like that done" [It)s terubl ai*f-chaa*r wuurk ta aa too 
aawts at gy'et'in a job lahyk dhaat* diin]. 

Hafe-reaeheF [ai*f-ree*chur], s. a pitchfork of more than ordinary 
length, used to hand up hay to the top of a stack which is 
approaching completion. 

Hafers [ai*farz, ee'furz], interj. halves! — the ordinary word which 
is used to claim half of any treasure-trove. 

Hafe-SOaked [ai-f-soa*kt], adj. half-silly, without one's full measure 
of intellect. 

Hafe-Strained [ai'f-straind, ee*f-stree'nd], adj. silly, lacking in 
wit. 

Hafe-thiek [ai*f-thik], s, a simpleton. 

f Hag [&ag*]i «• a task. " They'dn a lung hag on it " [Dhai*)dn u 
lilingg aag* on it]. "Hoo'd a pratty Aai/ to do it" [6o)d ii 
praat'i aag* tu d6o it]. So, to work by hag = by task, by the 
piece, instead of by the day or the week. 

f Haggle [aag'l], v,a. to hack unevenly. " Ye munna haggle the 

cheise ; tak it streight afore ye " [Yi mun)u aag'l dhu cheyz ; 

taak* it streyt ufoa-r yi]. Compare : 

And York, all haggled o'er, 
Comes to him, where in gore he lay insteeped. 
And takes him by the beard. 

— Shak., Henry F. iv. 6. 

Haggly [aag'li], adj. hacked uneven. 

tHag-mester [aag*-mestur], 8. the overseer who apportions out 
the "hag- work." 

HailVShom-lip [ae*r-shoa*m-lip], s, a cleft lip ; a hare-lip. 

tHaise [aays], s. house ; frequently used in the sense of HaXse- 
PLEECB, below. 

tHaiS0-keeper [aay*s-ky'ee*pur], s, an heirloom, an old piece of 
family furniture. Such a piece of furniture is often spoken of 
as a " good owd hatse-keeper.** 
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fHuse-pleece [aay*s-plee's], s. houseplace, living-room in a tdmn- 
house. 

Hammil [aam*il], v.a. to illtreat, abuse, overwork. An over- 
worked servant maid was called *^ a poor, hammiUed thing '* [u 
p6our aamild thingg*]. A henpecked husband was said to be 
** harnmiled with his weife " [aamild widh iz weyf]. Cf. A. 8. 
hatfielian, to maim. 

tHanch [aan*sh], v.n. to snap with the teeth. '' I dunna like th' 
looks o' that dog ; he hanshed at me very savage jus' then " 
[Ahy d&)nu lahyk)th 16oks u dhaat* dog; ey aan-sht aat* mi 
ver*i saav'ich j&s dhen]. 

Hand [aan'd, more anciently ond, ont], 8, a hand. Two phrases 
deserve notice under this head. 

(1) ** To make a hand of" = to impose upon. ** I mun 
know abowt th' markets afore I sell ; I dunna want be made a 
hand on *' [Ahy mun noa- ubuw't)th maa'rkits ufoaT ahy sel ; 
ahy dii)nu waan*t bi mai-d (L aan'd on]. 

t(2) ** To buy by hand" is to buy by mere guess instead 
of weighing the article. 

tHand-bOOard [aan*d-b6ourd], 8. a tea-tray. 

t Hand-staff [aan*d-staaf], s. the handle of a flail 

tHandy-Bandy [aan*di-baan-di], 8, the name of a game. A person 

conceals an object in one of his two closed hands, and invites 

his companion to tell which hand contains the object in the 

following words : 

Handy-Bandyy sugar-candy, 
Which band wun y6 have ? 

[Aan'di-Baan-di, shugnir-ky'aan'di, wich* aan*d wiin yu aav?] 

Handy-pungy [aan-di-pungg-i], 3. a fight with the fists. "W^ 
s'n sey a bit o' handy-pungy niuL *' [Wi)sn sey t, bit u aan-di- 
pungg-i naay]. 

t Hangs [aang*z], s.pL snares for ground-game. 

Hankltoh [aangk*ich], 8, a handkerchief. Also Hbmkitch. 



SIS 



[aaii'sl], ». the first sale Chat one effects after opening a 
ebop or market-stall for the day. " Gie me a luinsel, an' it'll 
gie me good luck" [Gy'i]mi u aan'sl. uu it}l gy'i)mi gid MA.]. 
tRantlO [aan-tl], n. a handful. " They sen hey mays a hmUU o' 
mooey every fair-dee" [Dhi sen ey raai-z u aan'tl u mim-i 
evri fae-r-dee'j. 
Happen upon [aap-n ilpou-], t'.n. to light on. " If yO /mppm'n 
ujum ahr Oeo'ge, tell him th' mester's bin wantin lum " [Iv yu 
aap'D-n iipun aa'r Joa-j, tel im th)mes'tur)z bin waan-tiii im]. 
tH&rbOliration [aa-rbiirai'Bhun], !•. a collection of anything nn- 
pleaaant. " My sokes alive ! what a /uirl/otirntion o' rubbitoh 
there ia i' tiie halae " [Maliy sai'ks ulahyT 1 wot il aa'rhurai'- 
sk&n u I'ub-ich dhur iz i dliii aays]. 
Bird [aa'rd], tiilj. (1) hardy; esp. not sensitive to pain. " Ahr 
young Ben's as hard as neels; y6 may run a pin into him an' 
hey wunnaehowt" [Aa'r yung Ben)z uz aa'rd uz neelz; yu 
mi run u pin in'tu im un ey wijnni ahuwt]. 
t(2) of beer, eour, 
fiftrd-faced [aa-rd-fai-st], ailj. impudent, brazen-faced. '• A 
terr'ble hard-facrd wench" [C tae-rbl aa'rd-fai'st wenah]. Cp. 
colloquial Welsh ijivynehtjaled, which may be an imitation of 
the Chealiire word, 
fiard-melched [aa-rd-melsht], adj. of a cow. difUcult to milk. Cp. 

Easy-mglcrkd. 

"IHard-yed [aa-rd-yed], s. a hard-head; the plant Centaurm ni-ji-n. 
K&rl [aa'rl], s. a small portion of straw or hay, " Tak the boss- 
reek ( = horse-rake) mto th' fur hee-feild, an' mind ye reeken 
e\ery haH on it up " [Taak- dhii oa--ree'k in'tu)tli fuur ee'-feylU. 
fin mahynd yi rec'kn evri aa-rl on it ilp]. 
~tHaFry-lllDg:-IegS [aari-Iungg-legz], s. a daddy-long-legs. 
Varsh [aa-rsh], adj. (1) vigorous, energetic. " Yo wudna think as 
Ben 'ud get sO esciteil ; but he's hawh when he gets agate " 
fSoa wAd-)na thingk- uz Ben ud gy'et tifl eksahytid; btit ey)2 
aA*rab wen ey gy'ets ugy'ai-t]. 
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+(2) of the wind, piercing. " It's a harsh weind blowin* 
to-dee — mays the air snaitch" [lt)s u aa*rsb weynd bloain 
tiidee* — mai'Z dhii ae*rsnai'ch]. 

Has-bin [aaz*-bin], s. said of persons or animalfl now past their 
prime. •* Her*s a good owd has-bin'' [tJr)z u gid uwd 
aaz*bin] — of a cow. 

Hask [aas'k], s. a hoarse dry cough. ** If hoo was makin* that 
haskf hoo'd have a hoose on her;** of a cow. pv 60 wuz 
mai*kin dhaat* aas*k, 6o)d aav* u 60s on ur]. ** That cai's 
gotten a nasty hask *' [Dhaat* ky'aay)z got*n a naas'ti aas-k]. 

Hasky [aas*ki], «r<^'. dry; of grass, snnbnmt, parched. So we say, 
when a person has heard something unpleasant, **It went 
dain very ha^-y with him '* [It went daayn veri aas'ki widh 
im]. An east wind would be called '* a hasky weind *' [u aas'ki 
weynd]. 

Hassook [aas*i&k], «. less frequent form of Huzzock, which see. 

IHatoh [aach*], «. a garden-gate. '* The folks i' SoUop dunna talk 
n^ight English; they cawn a hatch a wicket" [Dhtl foa'ks 
i Sol'illp dibi)0 tau-k reyt ing^lish ; dhai kaun d aach* t 
wiknt^ &» Wicket. 

Hattle [**<*l^ «•«'>• uncertain in lempec '* Hoo*s gotten a hatUe 
loiupor/* Often of entile, ^^Yomun mind that cai; hoo's a» 
hiAftU K^if^^nyr "' Tca^ mikn mahynd dhaat* ky'aay; 6o)x H aat*l 
b^i:kr\ Bailor « Ri^. and Wilbxabam give the meaning a^ 
'^ wiM« skiiush f ^ this haidbr civ^ the sense of the word as K 
haw h<Mur>) ii tts«KL 

Hailte^enipered ^aai^l-t^m^pd^T. *t/. qTikk4anpered, toachy^- 
^^ \> harv^Y dara ^= «ibr^^ $^^«i: k> tb* moo — hey*8 86 katUr — 
^^»^^^iA^^ Vi a*^^I^ oaa^rst $s«e«^k is'^ mem — ey)zsu aat'E- 

^HailMk ^Aa)^:^i\ s. A c^;;:$Q^c cc ^^vC^. cr r^rs^^ sttsding sbeaves- 

RaillHI >u^^\ ^. A vv>»i^^ v*;t:rK^: ib>! ^^salk oC pais or beans. 
0!fcrv>j«^ <k;\n(^ u ^ :ftk^ »jc ct li* soaklk o£ any kind of 
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Bimi^ [aniij], ». a huncb or large piece of meat, bread, or 
other eatable. " Yo'n gen me sich a haumjt o' rappit-pie ; I 
skaima be fit for noo puddin" at after " [Yoa-)ii gy'en mi aich- 
Q an'DJ u raap'it-pah; ; aby sbaa)DU bi fit fur udo pAd'in ilt 
aaf'tut]. 

Haunt [an-nt], «. a habit. " I shall have wane (= wean) 'em o£F 
expectiD' thingB brought 'em from market every Setterday, 
else tbey'n get a iMunt on it" [Abjjabl aav wai-n iim of 
ekspek-tin Uung-z brau-t um frum maaTkit evri Set'drdi, ela 
dlu)n gy'et ii au-nt on it]. Cp. Cbaucer. Prol. to Caia. TnUx, 
" of clotli- making she had3e awich a luiunt." 

Haunted [aimtid]. p. pin, importuned, pestered by the recurrence 
of something. A person is luiuntcd with a subject when he has 
it continually brought before bis notice. 

Hauter [au'tur], s, a baiter. The expression "What the hauter" 
is equivalent to the ordinary ""What the deuce" or "What 
tbe hangman." 

Havln' [aavin], adj. acquiaitive, greedy. Cp. German huhgitrig. 

tHaviOur [ai-vynr], «. behaviour. " NaJ, then, ye mun bey upon 
yur kiiriour wliel the mester's aboTS-t" [Naay. dbeu, yi mun 
bey upoD' yur ai'vyur wel dhu mea-turlz ubuwt]. 

Hawk [au-k], r.n. to seek or wish for in vain. If a person asks 
another for something, which the latter is not disposed to give, 
be tells the former he " mun haick for it." This aeems to be a 
special ase of the ordinary verb "to hawk," and hterally to 
mean " clamour for it in vain." 

Hearken [aa'rknj, v.". sometimes takes a direct object. "Ah went 
luarkrn tb' Balveotion Army" [Ala went aa'rkn)tb Saalvee'sbiln 
Aa-rmi]. 

Hearken-ait [aa-rkn-aayt], ». a hstening. " Keep a Itearken-ait 
for it" [Ky'ee-p ii aa-rkn aayt for')it]. 

IHearken up [aa-rkn lip], ?',n. to call in, pay a call. 

Heave [ee-v], ». a heap. "Put tbe tatoea i" lie.iven" [Pdt dbfi 
tai-tus i ecvz]. 
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f Heavy on [evi on], adj. is the term used to describe a vehicle 
which is not properly balanced, but the load of which presses 
too heavily on the horse's back. 

Heck [ek], interj. (1) an exclamation of surprise. Cp. Scotch hech. 
(2) almost equivalent to *• the deuce." ** What the heck 
are yd up to ?" [Wot dhu ek u yu ip t6o ?]. 

tHedge-back [ej-baak*], s. a hedge-bank. 

Heel-rake [ey*l-rai*k or -ree-k], s. See Ell-rake. 

f Heel-tree [eyl-trey], s. a raised piece of wood or stone forming 
the edge of the groop behind the cows in a cowhouse. 

Heft [eft], 8. strength, heaving. 

I give this definition exactly as it appears in an entry in my 
note-book, made about 1878. I regret that I cannot remember the 
way in which it was used, and I have lately been unable to find 
any dialect-speaking person who knows the word. I think I heard 
it at Burland. Miss Jackson has the word with the meaning of "a 
heavy weight." I suspect that the meaning of the Cheshire word is 
rather akin to that of Shakspere, viz., heaving , or strength exerted 
in heaving — "he cracks his gorge, his sides, with violent hefU^ 
( Wintei'i Tale, II. L 45). 

Heir [ae-r], v.a. to inherit. " There's a pratty shovelful o' money, 
an' hey lieirs it aw " [Dhur)z u praat'i shivlfAl u mun'i, un 
ey acTz it au']. 

tHeirable [ae-rubl], adj, heritable, entailed. 

Heit Oflf [eyt of], interj. a word used to horses = ** Gro from 
me," **Tum off to the right." Used by Chaucer, Caml, 
TaUs, 7148. 

tHen-Curn [en'-kuum], 8. the inferior com which is used for 
feeding the fowls. 

Heng^ [eng]» ^'-n, to hang. Two usages may be noted under this 
head. 

t(l) A couple are said to ^^Iieng i'th' bell-ropes" from the 
time that the banns of their marriage have been published in 
church for the last time to the time they are married. 
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(2) ''To heng to " is to have an inclination or affection for. 
*' Hoc was with ns for a many 'ear, an' it's like as if hoo's 
auvays hungn to us " [60 wuz widh uz fdr u men'i ^e'ur, to 
it)s lahyk uz iv 6o)z au'viz {Lngn t6o uz]. 

fHeng'-cheice [eng-cheys], 8. hang-choice; Hobson's choice. 
" We han but a poor dinner, so it's Jteng-cheice wi' y6 " [Wi 
aan* but u p6our din*ur, soa* it)s eng-cheys wi)yu]. 

tHen-hardle [en*-uurdl], s, a hen-roost over a pig-sty. 

Henkitch [engk*ich], 8. a handkerchief. Also Hankitch. 

tHen-SCratS [en*-skraats], s.pl. long, straggly clouds, portending 
rain ; Ht. hen-8cratchtng8, 

tHep [ep], 8, a hip; the berry of the dog-rose. ** I dunna care a 
hep " [Ahy du)nu ky*ae*r u ep] is a common expression. Com- 
pare M.E. " not worth a haweJ" 

Fie upon heps (quoth the fox), because he could not reach 
them. — Baxfs Proverbs, p. 110 (quoted by Miss Jackson). 

tHep-^;ilIl [ep*-gibi], 8, a pop-gun, &om which heps are fired. 

Hess [ee], «. a hearse. 

Better [et'ur], v,n. to increase in intensity. I have only once 
heard this word; it was used at Norbury — '' lutterin' an' 
hetterin'*' — evidently in the above sense. Ray gives *^hetter, 
eager, earnest, keen," as a North Country word. Cp, IceL 
heitr, hot. 

f Hide-bun [ahy*d-biin], adj. of a cow, hide-bound, with tight- 
clipping hide ; a supposed mark of inferiority. 

^tHigg^le [ig'l]. v.w. to perform the functions of a higgler (q.v.) 

tHiggledy-pis^ledy, Haupas shot [ig Idi-pigldi, maupus 

shot'], adverbial phrase, serving all alike, making no difference. 
Mr. Holland has explained this phrase so fully that I content 
myself with referring the reader to his account. 

^tfflg^ler [ig'lur], 8, a market man (or woman); a person who 
buys butter, eggs, and other produce from country feumas and 
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cottages to sell again in the markets of the towns. Bailey 
gives " A HigUr, one who buys poultry, &c., in the country, 
and brings it to town to sell." 

High-kept [ahy-ky'ept], adj. well kept, highly fed. 

Hig^h-larnt [ahy'-laa*mt], adj, well educated. 

tHike [ahyk], r.a. to toss or goad with the horns. '' Yo mun mind 
yander bull; bey's a nasty beggar for hikin\ if hey gets 
chance*' [Yoa* mun mahynd yaan'd&r bM; ey)z d naas-ti 
beg'iir fiir ahykin, iv ey gy'ets chaan's]. 

tHill [il*], v.a. to cover. '' Naa, then, get into bed an' I'll MU y5 
up *' [Naay, dhen, gy'et in-tu bed un ahy)l il* yu 4p]. " Put 
the tatoes i' rucks an' hill the soil atop 'n 'em" [PAt dhu 
tai'tilz i ruks un il* dhu sahyl utop)n um]. A conmion saying 
runs ** Ageu he's hilled an' filled (= clothed and fed), it's aw 
he*s woth" [Cgy^en* 6e)z il*d un fil*d, it)s au- de)z woth]. IceL 
Ay{/«f, to hide, a secondary weak verb, closely allied to the 
primary strong verb A.S. hd^m. 

Hlnoh on to [in*sh on t6o], r.o. to make answerable for. " That'll 
never be kinchtxi on to yo" [Dhaat*)l nev*ur bi in*8ht on tik 
>*oa* j = You wiU never be held responsible for UtaX. 

^Hlnge <in*£lil, «i4{/\ nimble* active. *' He's hinge on his legs for 
an owil mon ** {EyVz iu^zh on iz l^gz fur un uwd mon]. 

Hip [ip\\ r.«K to mis^ pa^ over. Almost exclusively used of 
pa^^^s^in^ over a wonl in ivttding which one cannot pronounce 
or aiHier$tsu)d. 

M.E. itftvA^tobc^; «««rsfti;|Byv,ofie who passes over words 
iu A :K^t«PiKV.~Nv>^ to Fitn Fimnmam^ c xiv. 123. 

^Hipped ,ipt\ ^j. disv\r>)eied in inneUect; not a strong torn. 

^Htpptnch iv^uvh\ 5. a ckHh tts^ to wrap a baby in. 

HisUi^ ,x^ IV v^^ ' '^ '^^ r;><"vv ^rralsallT. naosi frequently of heavy 
Kvli^ uvxy^ aKx:^ ^ ^xirad. 



i 



IHitch [ich-], v.n. to depend. See Mr. HoUand'a example. TLe 
word is not common in S, CheB. 

tHob [ob], «. a male ferret. 

Hobble [ob-1], (, "(l) a fetter, used to bind together the hind legs 
of horses (e.if., in castrating them). 

(2) a scrape, mess. "Yo'm in a ItobbU, nai" [Yoa-)m in u 
ob-1, naaj']. 

Hobble [ob'l], r.a. to fasten the hind legs of a horse with holbht. 
Mr. Holland gives a somewhat different meaning to the word, 
and says that the liolibUi ase placed on the , /'"'''-legs ; in S. 
Cbea., however, the term luMlen is confined to the hind-legs, 
ftiurt being the word used m the sense of a "^teoing on the 
fore-legs." Bailey says "To llopiiU an Horse, to tie his Feet 
with a Bope." 

fiob-DOb [ob'-nob-], ndv. off-haaid, at a venture. "We'n go at 
it hiib-noti at a venture" [Wi)ii goa' aat- it- ob'-nob" ut u 
TOn'chur]. Bailey has " IMi-nah, rashly, at a venture." 

fRoilg:e [oj], «. the paunch of a pig. Bee Rogeh. 

Hof to^- *- * ff*o'T lit' !•(>■>/: the word carries the notion of clumsiness 
with it. It is a common saying that dm'ing the honeymoon the 
language of a newly-married couple is " Lee yur httle pHtitoex 
Ui mine " [Lee* yiir lit'l pet'itoa-z tu mahyu], but tliat after an 
interval " Tak yur greet ho/s awee" becomoa good enough 
[Task' yiir greet ofs uwee-]. It is interesting to find the word 
used in exactly the same sense in Yankee EngUsh: •■.•/., in the 
followuig quotation from 0. W. Holmes, AV«V Veiinei; c. vii., 
"Aighl what the d' d' didoes are y'abaout with them great 
ll\^ff^ o' youm ? " 
Hof-basd [of'-bund], 1. a hair-rope used to tie the legs of a kickiug 
oow. Less used than formerly, the slrap having superseded it. 
IH(^ [og], a. a heap of potatoes covered with straw and soil to 

keep out the frost. 
IHOf [og], r.a. to place potatoes in a hog. 
Hc^;Qt [og-it], ». a year-old Bbeep. 
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Hogs'-WOOl [og*z-wM], 8, wool taken from hoggets or year-old 
sheep. The simple word hog is not, I think, used in 8. Ches. 
in the sense of hogget. 

fHollin [ol'in], s. holly. So Hollin-buslL Hollin Lane is the 
name of a lane in the extreme south of the county, about two 
miles from Whitchurch, Shropshire. A.S. hoUgn, whence it 
appears that hollin is more correct than JioUy, 

iHoluns-bolunS [oa*luns-boa'luns], adv. recklessly, without con- 
sideration. *' Hoo wunna stop to be towd, hoo gos at it hoLum- 
holuns'* [6o wi!i)nu stop tu bi tuwd, 6o goz aat* it oa*ltbis- 
boa'luns]. Mr. Holland writes Holua-Bolus. Fr. nolens-volefu. 

Horn [om], 8. the part of the leg immediately behind the knee. Cf. 
E. ham. 

fHommaged [om-ijd], adj. harassed, over- worked. "Hoo's des- 
pert Jiommaged wheer hoo is ; if I was her I wouldna stop again 
for nowt as they could gie me '* [6o)z des'purt om*ijd wee*^ 
6o iz ; iv ahy wuz uur ahy wAd*)nu stop ugy'en* fur nuwt us 
dhai kud gy'i)mi]. 

Hommer [om-ur], v.a. to hammer, to beat " I'll hammer yd if I 
con get howt o* y5 ** [Ahy)l om'ur yu iv ahy)kn gy'et uwt u yfi]. 

Hommock [om*uk], 8. the whole leg, or more particularly the 
foot ; with connotation of clumsiness. " Treed off wi' them 
fiovimocks'' [Tree-d of wi dhem om*uks] would be said to a 
person who had trodden on another's toes. "To shift one's 
hmmocks'' is to show a clean pair of heels. 

Hommock [om-uk], vm. to walk with a clumsy, shambling gait. 
** Hai they homnwcken on their feit" [Aay dhai om'ukn on 
dhur feyt]. 

Hommocky [om*uki], adj, with a clumsy gait. 

Homnithom [om-nithom], Hopmithom [op-mithom], 8. a hop-o'- 
my-thumb, dwarf. "A regilar little Iwmnithom of a fellow; 
what can hey do wi' a grat barge of a woman Uke that for a 
weife?'* [C reg'ilur lit*l om*nithom uv u fel-u; wot kun ey 
d6o wi ii grae*t baa*rj dv u willm-un lahyk dhaat* fur d weyf ?] 
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Homper [om-ptlr], to hobble, limp. ** To sey him homperin' off 
th' bonk, yd'd think hey mid ha' hurt himsel very badly" [Tu 
sey im om'pfurin of)th bongk, yu)d thingk* ey mid- u uurt 
imsel* ver'i baad-li]. Bailey has " To Himpley to halt, or go 
lame. N.C.," which form points to A.S. luimeliany to make lame. 

fHoney-fiiW [An-ifau*], «. (l) honey-dew. 

(2) a windMl, a piece of good fortmie. *' It'll be a rare 
honey -f aw for 'em, when th'owd mon deys" [It)l bey fl raeT 
iin*i£aa' for)um, wen dh)uwd mon deyz]. 

Honkazin [ongk*^in], pres, part, idling, lomiging. ''I may noo 
accaint of a mon like that; hey does nowt bu' go honkazin 
abo¥rt" [Ahy mai* n6o uky'aaynt uv u mon lahyk dhaat", ey 
diz na¥rt bti goa* ongk'uzin ubuwt]. Cp, E. hanker^ "to hang 
about " = to lounge. 

fHoO \6o\^ pers, pron. she. 

HOO [60], r.a. to hoot. "There was a mon i' the haw as wanted 
may a speich; bu' they hoo'd him darn" [Dhur wuz u mon 
i)dhd au* uz waan*tid mai* u speych ; bu dhai 6od im daayn]. 
O.F. hutr^ to hoot 

Hoo in [<So in*], r. imper, an exhortation to zeal or energy in any 
kind of work, = Go in ! work with a will ! Cp, Hoov at below. 

fHooder [id*ur], v.a. to cover the "hattocks" with "hoods," 
which see. 

Hoods [udz], «. ph sheaves of com inverted over the " hattock" to 
protect it from wet. The two end sheaves of the hattock are 
used as hoods for the remaining six. 

Hoorip [oo^rip], adv. at a great rate or speed. Commonly used 
of boiling water — "beilin' hoorip^' [beylin 60* Tip*]. The 
phrases " at the /toonp," "with a lioonp,'^ are also frequent. 

"Owd 's boss coom tearin' alung at th' hoonpj' Or, as 

adj., "at th' hoorip gallop" [Uwd z os k6o'm tae'rin 

ulfbigg ut)dh 6o"rip* gy'aaliip]. 

HoorOO [6o-r6o], s. t(l) a fete, public rejoicings of any kind. "Hast 
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heeard o* this hooroo as is gooin bey (= take place) at Aeton?' 
[Aas't eyurd u dhis* 6ot6o uz iz g6o*in bey ut Aaku?] 

(2) a kind of cake baked in a pan. '* We'm gooin' in for a 
regilar junkettin', an' for bavin' a Iiooroo baked i' the pon, 
an' I knowna what else" [Wi)m goo'in in far u r^-ilur 
jilLngk'itin, un far aavin ii 6o*r6o bai*kt i dhu pon, un ahy 
noa')nu wot els]. 

Hoose [60s], s, a cough ; of cattle only. Cp, Hask. 

Hoo-shOO [6o-sh6o*], interj, and v. the same as Shoo {q.v.). 

Hoot [6ot], v.n, to peep; only used in the phrase *'hooHn* an' 
tootin'." See Toot. 

tHooter [6o*tur], s. the ordinary name for an owl. Bay gives 
GUl-houter (under H) as a Chesh. word. Bailey has Hill-houter^ 
also assigned to Cheshire. 

HOOV at [60V aat-], v,n. to throw oneself with energy into. "It's 
a big job, lads; but we'n hoov at it " [It)s u big* job, laad'z ; 
biit wi)n 6ov aat' it]. The imperative Hoov at ye is used as an 
exclamation of surprise, or any pleasurable emotion; some- 
times as a mere greeting = Hallo. The position of the pro- 
noun in the imperative seems to indicate that lu)ov at is a 
single word, but it is always pronounced as two. Altogether 
it is a puzzling expression, and it is the more difficult to arrive 
at any conclusion about it as it is becoming rare, and belongs 
to a generation which is fa^t disappearing. 

Hoozy [6o'zi], adj. (1) lazy. ** Yaps upon y6 for a lioozy taUackin 
brivit" [Yaap"S upon* yu fur u h6o*zi taal'ukin brivit], 

(2) of hay, light and poor; for an example, see Fantome. 

Hoozy-poozy [6o'zi-p6o-zi], adj. wasting time, **Has Dick gone 
after that missin' heifer? Whey, one 0' the little lads mit ha' 
fatcht her. It is s5 lioozy-poozy to be doin' a-that-ns, when 
hey mit ha' bin gettin on wi' the milkin' " [Aaz* Dik* gon 
aaf'tur dhaat* mis'in ef-ur ? Wey, won u dhu lit'l laad*z mit 
u faach't ur. It iz su 6o*zi-p6o*zi tii hi d6o*in u)dhaat'nZt 
wen ey mit)u bin gy'et'in on wi)dhu mil "kin]. 



U6DCh [op'utl-klcD'sb], adv. the same as Hoppetv- clink, 

which fiee below. 
HoppOty-Clink [oputi-klingk-]. adv. used to describe the up and 

down wall{ of a lame [>erBon i with a hop and a jump. 
tHoppit [opit], s. (1) a hopper (of a machine). 

(2) a basket, from which com is sown by hand. Bailey 

gives " H'lppit, a Fruit-baaket. Luioolnsh." Cp, M.E. hoper, 

& seed-basket (PiVr-i lioii'iiuni, c. ix, 60). 
IHoss-wesh [os'-wesh], s. a horae-pond. "Go an' teU Jim hey 

mun tak an' watter th' key at tb.' /joss-ircs/i " [Goa' un tel Jim- 

ey mun taak- an waat'ur)th ky'ey iit)dh 03--wesh]. 
Hot [ot], *. (1) heat. " Hai red yur anns bin, Emma ! Is it wi" 

cowd?" "Well, it inna wi" hot" [Aay red yur aa-rmz bin. 

Em'il! Iz it wi kuwd? Wei, it j|n-a wi ot]. 
f (2) a glove-finger used to draw over a hurt. 
mot [ot], r.ti. to heat ; t:;/., •' to !iot the oou (oven)" [tu ot dhu 

Aon]; " to Adl cowd tatoes up agen " [tu ot kuwd tai'tuz iip 



IHot-pot [of-pot], s. Irish Btew or " lobscouse." 

tHovel [ovil], s. the compaitmeut of a smithy where the horses 
stand to be shod, as distinguished from the forge. 

tHoven [ovn], p.piit, swollen. Said of cattle which have eaten 
too much. 

Howd howl [uwd uwt], V. imper. keep hold I I notice this ex- 
pression mainly in order to point out that hold (v.) makes 
[uwd] with a d, while hold (subs.) makes [uwt] with a (. 
"There's noo hoirt o' that mon " [Dhiir)z rnio uwt u dliaaf 
mou] = There's no hold upon him; he is not to be trusted. 
The latter word is also frequently pronounced halt [aayt] as in 
"Tak haitOR it" [Taak- aayt)n it]=Talte hold of it. 

Howler [nwlur], v.n. to howl. Cp, Yowler. 

Bowt [nwt], ». bold. See above, under Howd howt. The ex 
iii-l o"'=a hold upoa, is curiously constructed with 
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the verb " to be." We say indifferently, " I had howt on it " 
or " I was howt on it " for " I had hold of it." 

Howup [uw'Ap], 8. a cow. Used only in the language of children 
or in a playful sense. See following article. 

tHowup [uw'Ap*], interj. a word used to call the cows home at 
milking time. 

Huckennucker [iik*urmAk*ur], s. confusion, disorder. '*My 
pleeces bin aw i sich a htickermucker I'm raly asheemed o* 
annybody gooin' in 'em " [Mi plee*siz bin au* i sich* fi ilik*&r- 
miUs'iir ahy)m rae'li ushee*md u aan*ibodi g6o*in in um. 

Huckermucker [uk-toniUs-ur], Huckermuckerin' [uk-ur- 

miUs'urin], adj, (1) in confusion, disorderly. 

(2) inconvenient. " I wudna go live i' sich a hucker- 
muckerm' hole " [Ahy w4d')nu goa* liv i sich* u Ak'urmdkurin 
oa'l]. So it is huckermuckerin' to work without proper tools, &c. 

Hackle off [{lk*l of], v.n, to go away with a slow and halting 
pace. *' Th' owd mon was sneeped, an' begun huckU offsa soft 
as my pocket " [Dh)uwd mon wuz snee-pt, un bigun* dk'l of fiz 
soft uz mi pok'it]. 

Hack ap [iik iip], v.a. to hoist the shoulders and back. " Howd 
thysel straight, lad; if tha hu4:k8 thy back up a-that-n tha*ll be 
ramd-shoothered aw thy dees " [Uwd dhisel* streyt, laad*; iv 
dhaa iliks dhi baak* up u)dhaat*n dhaa)l bi raaynd-shoo'dhurd 
au* dhi dee'z]. The word perhaps originally =^oA; up. 

f Hudlance [Ad*luns], «. concealment. ** They'm tryin' keep it i' 
hudlance, bu' folks known moor t'n they thinken they dun" 
[Dhi)m trahyin ky'ee'p it i Ad-luns, bu foa*ks noa'n m6our)tn 
dhi thingk*n dhi dim], W. calls it hidlands, evidently thinking 
of the derivation hide-lands ; but I am more inclined to connect 
it with the verb ** to hiuMe/' 

Hufted [iif-tid], p,part. offended. ** Hey's very soon hufted " [Ey)E 
ver*i s6on iif-tid]. Mr. Holland gives the meaning "sullea** 
Cp. E. huff. 

Hulch [Alsh], 8. (1) ** By hulch or by stulch "=by hook or by crook. 
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i' bowt (i.r. laying hold, filling his pockets) bi/ 
huleh or by stiMi" [Ey)z fur lee-in uwt bi lUah ur bi stiUh]. 

(2) "Hutch an' Btulch"=peU-meU, confusedly. A man 
who was Blacking a load of hay complained to the one who 
was bunding it np, ' "Yo thrown it up AW'Vi tin' iiulch; connayO 
tak notice wheer y5 bm chuckin it ? " [Yoa- throo-u it lip iilah 
un stilsh; kon}ii yu taak- noa'tis WKeur yu bin chilk'in it?] 

Hum [lim], ['.n. to low Boftly from pleaaure, as a cow does. 
" Hearken at her hummin'; hoo's plceased at liavin' her cauf 
with her" [AaTkn aat- ur im-in; 6o)z pleyuzd ut aavin ur 
kau-f widb ur]. Mr. Holland has Hummer. 

Humble [lim'bl], mlj. crumbly, of soil. " This graind'a very 
humble after the frost" [Dhia- graaynd)z ver-i im'bl aaf-t&r 
dhu frost]. Mr. Holland gives a verb humble, meaning " to 
crumble." 

Hammock [lim'uk], r.ti. to hambug, pester, harass. A man 
talked to me of " liumm-iddn the folks abowt their votes" 
{lim-ukm dba foa-ka ubuwt dhur voa-ts] in the sense of 
using undue influence. 

'Humpy [ilm-pi], adj. offended. 

'Hunt [unt], f.n. to search for. "I've been huruin^ my weife all 
o'er the tain" [Ahy}v bin in'tin mi weyf au'l oaT dhu taayn]. 

Haps [iips, uu-ps], inter/, fie ! See Yaps. 

Husht [Asbt], interj. hush I Cp. Scotch tc/iwAt. 

Kuzz [tlz]. v.n. to buzz. 

'Huzz-boZZ [ilz--bfiz], N. a cockchafer. 

Kuzzlcky [uziki], adj. of hay, matted together and mouldy ; the 
result of its being got together in bad condition. Cp. Hl-zzock 
below, 

Bazzif [Az'if], s. a needle case ; ht. a housewife. The irregular 
[A] representing A.S. « ia noteworthy, 

Huzzock [Az'uk], «. rotted sward, such as appears when a field is 
reploughed, and the grass of last year ia again exposed to view. 
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Idle-back [ahy-dl-baak-], s. a "lazy-bones," idle person, 
tiffins an' buttlns [ifinz fin bAt-inz], ».i'l. ife and bnta, "Nu. 

won yo tell me atreight, bait anny ijliiut nn' InUtitus.'" [N«J. 

wiin yu tel mi etreyt, baayt aan-i ifinz tin bilt'inz?] 
tni-oontrlved [il'-kfintrahyvd], adj. crosa-^ained, bad-tempered. 

"Hai Ul'Cimlriceil yS bin ! Notliin'a reiglit for yO" [Aajil'- 

kiintrahyvd yu bin t Niltliin}z reyt fo)yu], 
ni-doed [il"-doa'd], adj. lean, ill-fed, not tliri\'ing ; opp. of Dfisoi. 

See D6 ((..). 
Imitate [imitai-t], f.n, to attempt. "Ah shauna imiUiU forgo' 

[All sliaa)wu imitai't fiir goa-]. " It's noo use imitatin' ax it" 

[It)s n6o ydos imitai-tiu aat- it]. (Common also in Nar{dli< 

W. W. S.) 
Imitation [imitai-sliQn], s. an attempt; e.g., "a very good M> 

lotion " = a very fair attempt at performing any given 
llncluneal [in-slimee-l], adv. by inohea; e.g., we speak of IdUing 

an animal " by inchtnttd." The word is formed on the model 

of "piece^meal." 
-fincle [ingk-l], a. tape. Only used in the 

" as tliiok (= intimate) as i)u-f<!- weavers." , In Shak. mkU, 
Infeil [in-fel], v.a. to hem down the inside of a seam. "Bon til 

seam alung, an' then infoll. it" [Bun)tb see-m iU&ngg', • 

dhen iniel it]. Cp. Inseam, Feu.. 
In-kindle [in'-ky'indl], adj. with young; used of i-abbits and DtlH 

small animals (except cats, v. Ih-eittlb). 
In-kittle [in'-ky'itl], adj. with young (of cats). 
tin nai [in naay], aih. e'en now, presently, "I'll gooa an' do 

in nai" [Ahy)I g6ou fin d6o it in naay]. 
Inseam [in-see'm], r.a. to hem down the inside of a seam. 

ilnsense [inseirs] v.a. to inform, instruct. " My Pally'a gooui'1 
vessel -cleeaner at th" Barrel ; lioo's never done vessel noowhfl 
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afore; fenr I inserted her well into what hoo'd ha' to expect, 
an' hoo said hoo'd do her best ; an' when folks dun their beat, 
if they'm blamed, they coiina be shamed" [Mahy Paal-i)z 
goo'in bi ves-il-kl6e-unur iit)th Baaril; 6o)z nevflr diin ves-il 
nfio'wfeur ufoa-r; bur ahy inaen'st ur wel in-tu wot iio)d aa)tii 
ekspek't, fia do sed iJojd d6D ur beat; iln wen foa-ks dim dhur 
beat, iv dhi)m blai-md, dhi kon)ii bi shai-md]. 



■Intak [in-taak], , 
or waste land. 
FOn [ahyum], ». 
Iron [ahyflm], i 
tern [ahytCim], i 



"in-take," or enclosed piece of 



a ateel implement used for boring a cheese. 

n. to bore a cheese with an win. 

a hint. " He'd ha" known newt at aw abowt it 
to this dee, if I hadna gen him the item " [E6)d u noa-n nuwt 
ut au- ubnw't it tu dhis dee-, iv ahy aad')QU gy'en im dhu 
ahytuna]. "Hoo gen me the item to see {=say) nothin'" 
[60 gy'en mi dhii ahytum tu see' ndth'in]. 
Eles [ahyzlz], x. (1) smuts or flakes of soot, such as float about a 
room when the chimney is out of order. A. 9. ijde, an ash, ember. 
(2) vapoury spots which float before the eyes when they 
are weak or when the general health is deranged. An old man 
flofFering from cataract told me "one eye was clean gone, an' 
then was izUt afore t'other" [won ahy wuz klee'n gon, un 
dhGr wfls ahyzlz iifoa'r tiidh'urj. 



J. 

ack [jaak"]. t Jack up [jaak-Ap], (l)t'.a.thesameaB Jioupfq.v.), 

(2) I'. It. to throw up, abandon. " I think it's abowt time I 
jacked Ihia job up" [Ahy thingk- it)8 flbuwt tahym aJiy jaakt 
dhis job lip]. Or r.n. "to jack up to a job." 

(3) v.n. to become bankrupt. "It's a terrible push upon 
'em theise hard times; they'n be gettin' to th' world's end very 
soon; ah do dait they'n ha' jack up" [It)8 ii ter-ubl piish 
fipon' fim dheyz aa-rd tahymz; dhai)n bi gy'et'in tu]th 
wunrldE end ver'i s6on; ah doo daayt dhai)n aa jaak' Jip-]. 



k 
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Jack Nicker [jaak'-nikur], s, a kind of finch. 

'*'tJack-plane [jaak-plain or -plee'n], s, a coarse plane used to 
take off the roughest points from timber. 

tJack-Sharp [jaak*-shaa*rp], s, a stickleback. 

Jacksonin' [jaak-snin], s, a knocking up. TusmNGHAM. '* That 
coal-pit journey gen my bosses a regilar Jacksanin" [Dhaat- 
koa'1-pit juuTni gy'en mahy os*iz ti reg-ilur Jaak*snin]. 

Jackstones [jaak*stoa*nz], 8. pi (1) the name of a game played 
by children. The game consists in throwing up white 
stones^ — usually five in number — and catching them again. 
(2) the white pebbles used in the above game. 

tJag [j&&g*]> <• a load. "Patch a jag o* coal" [Faach' u jaag* u 
koa'l], 

tJajfgfer [jaag*\ir], 5. a carter, esp. a man who makes his living 
by carting for other people, e,g,^ fetching their coaL "For 
the horse in best condition owned by huxters or coalrjaggen 
residing at Threapwood, Worthenbury, or Shocklach." Advt. 
of Flower Show, &c., 1886. Cp. Jagger in Sir W. Scott's PiraU. 

Jangle [jaangg*!], s. "0* the jamgU" [n dhu jaangg*l] is an ad- 
verbial phrase e3»ctly equivalent to the slang expression "on 
Uio loose." 

Jangle [jaangg*ll, r.tf. and it. to trifle; ^.g., "to jangU one's time 
aw^yo*' [t\^ jaangg*! wiini tahym uwee-]. Used intransitively 
it ctxuvi^ys tho idea of **§06si^ng« idle talking," which sense is 
giwn by Mr. Holland. 

^Jannocdc [jaairi\k\ i««(|. fiur« smdghtfonrard. "Ilike everybody 
to K> jhtJtikvV a$ has deeodin^s wi* mey** [Ahy lahyk ev*ribod'i 
ti\ bi JMUi'ikk i^i aai* di^*i]iixiz wi mey]. Also Jonxack. 

JaAUS jain\il$\ .v a eoni«»Qp<iioas timai used of a man or woman. 
** Well. hvv>'* a (>ria;v ,i«iii» ** [WA oon u pcma&-i jainus]. 
Pn>bab^3B^\iu$: <v>inpare the depredattxr Dse of Genie in 
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iKtg [jaa'ig], 8, a jolt, jar. '< I ketched my elbow agen the wheil, 
an' it gen my arm sich ekjarg'' [Ahy ky'echt mi el'bu ugy'en* 
dhd weyl, tin it gy'en mi aaTm sich* ii jaaTg]. The word 
seems to be connected with ^'ar rather ibBXijerk. 

tJargr [js^'^g]' (1) ^*^' to jar. See Mr. Holland's examples, which 
exactly explain the use of the word. 

(2) v.n, to &11 out, quarrel " Dunna^an; s5, for goodness* 
sake; there's noo peace i' th' hsuse for ye" [DT!i)nii jaa'rg su, 
for g&d*nis see*k; dhur)z n6o pecs i)dh aays fo)yi]. 

Jarsey [jaa*rzi], 8. any coarse woollen fabric. " Oh, it's nowt bu' 
some o' this rough jarsey stuff" [Oa% it)s nuwt bu siim u dhis 
rAf jaa*rzi stiif]. 

fJawm [jau*m, jom], s, the cross-beam over an old-fashioned 
kitchen fireplace. l^,jamb, 

Jef [jef], adj. deaf; of ears of com, empty; of nuts, without kernel. 
"He looks as if he didna crack many jef nuts " = he looks 
prosperous. 

tJeint evil [jeynt ee*vl], 8. a disease of the joints affecting cows 
and calves. 

Jell [jel], 8, a deal. Note the phrase " dkjeU o' "= nearly. *« He's 
9k jell o' 20 'ear owd " [6e)z u jel u twen'ti ^eur uwd]. 

tJelly [jeli], r.n., to congeal. 

Jeram [jeexum], 8. order, condition. "Ait o' jerum'' [Aayt u 
jee'rum] = out of gear, repair. •• We won to ha' had a bit of 
a out at cuttin' stree ; bu' th' cutter's a bit alt o' jerum, an' we 
s'n ha' tak it Whitchurch for be put i' fettle " [Wi won tfi u 
aad' u bit uv u aawt ut kilit'in stree' ; bu)th ki!it*ur)z u bit aayt 
u jeeTum, un wi)sn aa taak* it Wich'urch far bi pit i fet'l]. 

Jew [Joo], 8, ** To wander like a lost Jew" [Tu waan'dur lahyk 
u lost Joo] is a proverbial saying, obviously connected with 
the story of the Wandering Jew. 

f Jew's eye [J6oz ahy], ». ** Worth a Jew'8 eye " is a phrase 
which is used of anything very valuable. " Hoo mays a rare 
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weife ; hoo's woth a Jew's eye'' [60 mai'z ii raeT weyf ; 6o)e 

woth ti J60Z ahy]. Cp. pun in Merchant of Venice^ 11. v. 43, 

There will come a Christian by, 
Will be worth a Jewee^ etfe^ 

where the quartos and the two first folios have Jewes^ and the 
two later folios Jew's The expression "worth a Jew's eye" 
dates from the middle ages, when large sums of money were 
extorted from the wealthy Jews. 

JibletS [jib'lits], s.pL shreds, fragments. <*Her clooas wun aw 
hengin' i jiblets " [Or kloouz wun au' engg'in i jib'lits]. 

Jig [jig*], or more commonly Jig up [jig* Ap], v,a. (1) to wear out 
" Yo'n soon j^ yursel up at that rate" [Yoa*)n soon jig- ytirsel- 
up dt dhaat* reei;]. Jig and jack are chiefly used in ihBp.p. 
" This machine's gettin'jt^<jrtf<i" [Dhis* mishey*n)z gy'etin jig'd]. 

(2) Jigged up, or more frequently jacked up, also means 
bankrupt See Jack up. 

(3) To jig, of horses, has the special sense of "to hurt the 
back or spine;'* e.g., '*This mare's jigged her back." **That 
boss is jigged." 

Jiggeroo [jig-ur6o*], «. a kind of rot which affects potatoes, show- 
ing itself in brown marks upon the sur£Bu;e. 

JiggerOO*d [jig'unSo-d], part. adj. affected with j%^roo. 
Jill [jil*]i & a female ferret 

JimragS [jimTaagi], s.pL fragments, pieces. ''They maden a 
fbot-baw o' my hat, an' knocked it aw to jimrags" [Dhai 
maixhi ii !i\t*>bau* d mi aat-, un nokt it au- tu jimTaagz]. 
See Juouo, below. 

Jimrig [jim*rig], r.if. to knock up, render useless. '< When folks 
borrow'u other Iblks'es things they should tay care on 'em ; I 
lent owd Stok<>s my barrow, an' ah declare if they hanna j«fi- 
n<tgcd it amoixg om. as irU never be good nowt agen " [Wen 
foa*ks bor-Cin \\iUr(\r foa^k<d£ Uiingz dhi shud tai- ky'ae-r on um; 
ally Kmt uwvl Stoa^ks mahy baar-u, un ah diklaeT iv dhi aan')d 
jim^ri^ it ikmun^* iVm, iii it)l neT*ur bi gdd nuwt ugy'en*]. 
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tJinny Green-Teeth [Jin*i Oreyn-Tejrth], prop, name, a ghost or 
hobgoblin supposed to haunt wells or ponds. Children are 
often deterred from approaching such places by the threat 
that " Jinny Green-Teeth will have them," 

Jinny-ring^ [jin*i-ring], s, a name given to the horse-power 
machinery, by which the chum, straw-cutter, &c., is worked; 
so called because the horse moves in a ring or circle. 

Jinny-wren [jin*i-ren], s. a wren. 

JiSSOp [jis'up], 9. juice, gravy. 

tJitty [jit'i], v.n. to agree, tally, be consistent. **Yo an' mey 
BhajanskjiUy " [Yoa* un mey shaan')u jit-i]. " Wearin' th* blue 
an' brandy-drinkin* dmrnskjitty " [Wae'rin)th bl6o un braa)i*di- 
dringk-in d4n-)fi jit-i]. 

Jizzoek [ jiz'uk], 8. a donkey. 

tJob [job], $. a stab with a pointed instrument. 

*tJob [job], v,a. to stab. " I've jobbed a pin into my finger " 
[Ahy)v jobd fi pin in*tu mi fingg-ur]. 

tJoekey [jok'i], s. a slang term, like bloke, cove, &c., applied to 
any person: e.g., *'ek rum jockey;** "a nowty httle^oc/f^." 

Joekey-bar [joki-baa*r], s. the broad, flat top bar of a kitchen 
grate. 

John Dod [jon dod], conceit, self-importance. An arrogant person 
is said to "have a jell o' John Dod abowt him" [Aav a jel tk 
Jon Dod ubuwt im]. Dod is a well-known Cheshire name. 

John-Go-tO-Bed-at-Noon [Jon-goa'-tu-bed-ut-n6on], s. the pim- 
pernel. 

Mohnny Baw [jon*i rau*], s. an ignorant, uncouth person. '' Yo 
bin a pratty Johnny Raw, to be tumt ait by yursel, an' dunna 
know a B from a bull's foot" [Yoa* bin u praat'i Jon'i Bau*, it 
bi tuumt aayt bi yursel*, un d{in)u noa* t. Bey frum u hidz fut]. 

Jolly-robins [jol-i-rob-inz], s.pl. "Yur yed 's runnin' upo' Jolly- 
robins** [Yur yed)z ribi-in upu Jol'i-rob'inz], is the equivalent 
of "Your wits have gone wool-gathering." 
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IJonnack [jon-iUt], ailj. honest, fair dealing, true, "comme il 
faut." " Doat know owd Harry Mumfoid? What's hey thcuit 
on i* yay'r countrj'?'" "Oh, hey's very jonmirk — noo mon 
fairer to deeal with"' [DAa noa- uwd Aar-i Miim-ffit? Wot)s 
ey tLuwt on i yai-r kihi'tri? Oa-, ey}B ver'i jon-iik — nfiomon 
fae-riir tu d6cul widh]. 
IJorum [joaTum], s. a large quantity. "A prattyjoruin o'stutf" 

[CJ praati joaTiim u stiif]. 
Journey [juu-nii], a (1) has the ordinary sense of "space Ini- 
veraed." Here we must notice the phrase ''to rQake one's 
joumey shorter at One cud"=depart It is often a chomn- 
locutory way of bidding a person begone ; and may best be 
J. explained mathematically. Let A B be the 

jourwy or space traversed ; C is bidden to mike 
his journey shorter at one end; starting from A. he is alwiffl 
making his journey shorter at tlie other end 6, which is the 
"one end" referred to. For an example, see CousTsy-aqtAH- 
(2) an indefinite space of time, almost equivalent to 
"season." "I haima soon yo this ./"unn'i/. What hanyfibin 
doin' wi yursel?" [Ahy aa)nu seyn yii dhis- jnu-mi. Wot)njfl 
bin doo-in wi yuraeh?] 
JOW [juw], s. (1) dew, shglit rain. "There's bin a bit of a j'* 
comin' dain aw dee; it was jowin' when we gotten np tliis 
I momin', bur all thowt it waa on'y the pride o' the morcin*; 

;, ha'ver, it's like as if it's never fakly gen o'er aw dee" phir)! 

I bin u bit uv u juw Inkn-in daayii au- dee- ; it wiiz juwin wan 

I wi got-n lip dhfla mau'rnin. biir ah thuwt it wuz oa-ui HA 

' prahyd u dhu mau-min; aa-vur, it)B lahyk uz iv it)a nevflr 

I fae-rh gy'en oa-r au' dee']. 

1^ (2) a jolt, or knock on the head. 

JOW [juw]. (1) i-.n. to rain shghtly. "It 'sjoirin' a bit; ahd«t 
l| we ahan have a shower" [It)8 juw'in iS bit; ah daayt wiahiSn 

I Bav ». shaawiir]. 

t(2) i:a. to jolt or knock (generally of the head). "Illjiw 
thy yed agen the waw" [Ahy)l juw dhl yed ugy'en dhu ■via\ 
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A method of punishing quarrelsome children, much in vogue 
with former generations, and still used with considerable effect, 
is "to jotr" their heads together. 

(3) v.TL to knock against ** Yo munna jow agen th' table, 
or else yo'n knock the candle off" [Yoa* m4n)u juw ugy'en')th 
tai*bl, ur els yoa*n nok dh& ky'aan*dl of]. 

Jowk [juwk], v,a. to throw underhand. "Hai feur cost (= canst 
thou) jowk ? " [Aay fiaaT kust juwk ?] Cp. E. chuck. 

Jowmug [juwmdg], 8. +(1) a large, earthenware mug; see Mr. 
Holland's description. 
(2) a pot-de-chambre. 

Jowter [juwtur], v,n. to jolt ** Theer we went'n jowterirC alung, 
an' the road full o' chocks aw the wee " [Dh^eur wi wen*tn 
juw'ttirin uliingg*, un dhu roa'd fiil u choks au' dhu wee*]. 

Jowy [juwi], adj, rainy, drizzling. ** It's dkjowy momin' '* [It)8 ii 
jaw*i mau'min]. 

Jnff [j&f], v.a. (1) to stuff, ram, cram. " Juff?k rag into that hole " 
[J&f u raag' in*td dhaat* oa*l]. 

(2) to jam; as to **juff one's yed j^en a waw" [tu jAf 
wonz yed ugy'en* u wau*]. 

Juke [jook], v.a. to jew, to cheat. " ^ef^juked me fair up. Ay, 
by leddy ! bey's gotten the best on me this time " [Ey)z j6okt 
mi fae'r {ip. Aay, bi led*i ! Ey)z got-n dhu best on mi dhis 
tahym]. Mr. Holland gives the word in the p. part. only. 

Juinps [jibnps], 8. pi. clothes. Chiefly used in the phrase " Sun- 
day jumps " = Sunday best. 

Junner [ jdn-ur], r.n. (1) to grumble (aloud. The word cannot be 
used of silent murmuring). ** There was a tramp here just 
nai; bur ah towd him I'd nowt for him, an' he went ^unnmn' 
off" pDhur wuz ii traam*p eyur jAs naay; bur ah tuwd im 
ahy)d nuwt faur im, to ey went jdn-urin of]. 

(2) to talk in a low tone, murmur. A man complained 
that some persons in a meeting disturbed him by ''junnerin' " 
all the time. 
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tJuP [ juur], 8, a knock or push. 

f JUF [ juur], v.n, to knock or push against. " Hoo jurred up agen 
me, an' knocked th' tatoe-dish ait o' my hont " [60 juurd up 
ugy'en* mi, un nokt)th tai*tu-dish aayt ti mi ont]. 

Jurdin [ juu-rdin], 8, a dry stick used for firewood. ** Cut them 
owd jurdim up; they'n do for fire-kindin* *' [Eiit dhem uwd 
juu'rdinz Ap; dhi)n d6o far fidiyur-ky'in'din]. 

f Just-a-meet [ jus'tumeyt], adv. just ** It's just-a-mset ten 
o'clock " [It)s jus'tumeyt ten u)klok*], ** Hoo's jtut-a-mut 
gone ait nu " [Oo)z jiis'tumeyt gon aayt naay]. 



K. 

Kaggrow [ky'aag'u], v,a. to harrow, especially to harrow over a 
rough fallow. '* They wanten y5 go Dutton's for leead the 
fost hoss ; they hin gooin kaggovo i' the Chequer feyld " [Dhai* 
waan*tn yu goa* Diit'nz fur l^etLd dhd fost os; dhi bin g6o'in 
ky'aag'u i)dhu Cheknir feyld]. 

Keck [ky'ek], 8. a rubbishy or seedling mangold, turnip, &c. Hence 
the expression '* as dry as a keck" Cf, W. cecys^ hemlock, 
hollow stalks ; E. kex, and " kecksies " (Henry V. v. ii 62). 

Kooksy [ky'ek*si], adj. dry, without juice or moisture ; of an apple, 
orange, or any kind of fruit Even bacon which has been 
broiled too much is called keck$y. See above. 

f Kedloek [ky'ed*luk], s. an umbelliferous plant 

f Keep [ky*ee*p], $. maintenance. It is commonly said of one whose 
head is turned by prosperity, or who has been made dainty by 
enjoyment of the good things of life, ** He wunna stond keep ; 
he's gotten baUy-praid" [£e wi^)nu stond ky'ee'p; 6e)z got*n 
baal*i-praa}*dj. 

Keik [kvVyk], f(l) v.a. to raise up one end of anything. Thus we 
keik a vessel when we want the contents to run out, keik 
a table, a cart, ^« Mr. Holland writes Keck. 

(2) i\M« to stick or '* cock " up at one end. " Dmma sit too 
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eeam the end o' th' bench, else it'll keik np" [Di!t)nu sib t6o 
feflm dhu end u}th bensh, els it)l ky'eyk up]. A fermer was 
compl&ining that the liottom of his large cheese-making vat 
did not slant sufliciently to allow the moisture to run off, or 
rather that it slanted in the opposite direction to what waa 
required. This he expressed by saying that " it knked wrang 
roftd" [it ky'eykt raangg- roa-dj, 

Kdve [ky'eyv], +(1) r.a. to lift or throw up one end of a vessel bo 
as to empty ont the contents (Uke Keik). 

f(2) i-.fi. to topple over, aa a load of bay. So of a person 
who fell asleep in chapel, " He keiceil o'er asleep." This had 
reference to his nodding head alone. 

(8) v.n. mttiiifh, to be sick, to vomit. 

(4) v.n. to /eel aiek, bo disgueted, " The meat's aO badly 
done it mays me keii-e at th' seight on'C " [Dhfi mee't)s su 
baad'li dim it mai-z mi ky'eyv iit)th seyt on)t]. 

(Kplf [ky'elf ], «. a narrow bit of timber left uncut by tree-fellera, so 
u to serve as a support whilst tliey are cutting round the tree on 
the other side. " Ye banna left much of a keif, men ; ah dait 
it wnuna bey enough" [Yi aan-)n left mflch flv u ky'elf, men; 
ah daayt it wi!i)nu bey Cniif]. 

Kell [ky'el]t *. the membraneous fat attached to the entrails of cows 
and Gheep. Mr. Holland gives Caie. Cp. M.E. kdte, a caul. 

Kelter [ky'el-tur], *. we&lth. " Young Dutton's gooin" marry 
OrtfQt's dowler." "Ay, haa hoc anny kelter?" [Yiing Dit-n)z 
gfn-in maavi Grif-ita duwtur. Aay, aaz- 60 aan-i ky'el-tur ?]. 
See also BOok d llouth, ii. 1. 

Kuteh [ky'ensh], >. f{l) a bend m a piece of iron. '■ Put a bit of 
ft keneli in it " [Piit u bit uv ii ky'ensh in it]. (/. E. kink. 
^2) a strain or slight injury, especially to the neck. 
(8) a shce cut out of a haystack. " A whole kejirh " is cut 
across the whole breadth of the stack; " half a keni-h " across 
half its breadth. The kfwh is of varying length and depth. In 
Shropshire a k<rncli is a shoe of bread. 
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Kench [ky'ensb], v.a. t(l) to bend (a rod of inxi). 

(2) to strain. ** Ah've kenched mj neck o'er pattm* i big 
o' meal npo' my yed " [Ah)v ky'ensht mi ndc oaT pAtin a 
baag' a mee'l iipti mi yed]. 

tKerry [ky'er-i], «. a loud noise, din, generaUy of Toieea ••The 
childem meithem me wi' their kerry 85, than I'm fit go off my 
chump" [Dhii chil'diim meydhum mi wi dhur ky'eri sii, dbon 
aliy)m fit* goa* of mi chiimp]. 

Key [ky'eo*], i. a wrench (tool). 

IKeyb [ky*oyb], v.n. to sulk, pout. *' Ah tell y5 yo conna go, U' 
yo noidiia begin €k-keybin' " [Ah tel yu yoa* kon)d goa*, un yoa* 
noyd)uii bigy'in* ii)ky*eybin]. Leigh writes Cuyp. 

Key-paw [ky'oo--pau-], 8. the left hand. " Hey browt that fey- 
paw his^u daKn upon him with a pratty force '* [Ey brairt 
dhaat* ky*oo*-pau* H iz*n daayn upon* im widh u praat'i foa*8]. 

Key-pawed [ky*oe*-pau*d], adj. left-handed. Cp. Mr. HollaDd's 
Kay-fisUd. 

Kibble [ky*ib*l], (1) r.n. to crush or grind coarsely, of oats, barley, 
Ao» '*Oio til* bosses a fyow kibbled wuts" [Gy'i)dh (wii ft 
ty\\\y ky*ib*ld wi\ts]. 

(2) v,N« to stand insecurely. *' Bom th' kettle dain apo' 
av flro ; dunna leoave it kibhiin' at the top " [Rom)th ky'et"! 
dtiayu \\pv\)t]i faliy^dr ; du)n(i Itetiv it ky'ib-lin ut dhii top]* 
( >k KiooLK, of wliioh this word seems to be a variant 

KibbUn* [ky*ib*Un], adj. narrow, straitened. "The lowms bin 
^oh litU« kibhiiMl' pleeces as I never seid" [Dhu mwins bin 
iuoh lirl k\**ib'lin plee^siz uz ahy nev^ seyd]. 

Kibosh [ktjihY**bo$h*], ct. polish, finish. A servant who has polisbei 
.^ (viur ivf Kx>t$ more than usually well will express the fMiby 
sAviii^ thai slio has ''put the kiboi$k oq *em.** Coo^i^ 
Pickwwi' x'^ii'ii-Artt hy /hu, cb. 4. ** HoocQar,'" ejacaliteB » 
|X>I K\Y in ivuvntht'sis, '* put the isfur-^on^ on her. Mur." 

^Ktd ^k^'"^!' « ^ ^ £ik$:^« a bundle of stkks fcr fixewooi **Siovt*s 
v^^kvMxt ^x sccvdl^ to th' huudeit* bur ovd voncfli an* pf* 
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kids'' [Nuwt)8 rek'nt siks skoaT tu)dh An'durt, bur uwd 
wim-in tin gauTS ky*id*z]. "It. ffyve wayne loads of Coles, 
some Kamell, Kids, pooles, and a stone trough" (From In- 
ventory of Property belonging to Margery Glutton of Nantwich, 
1611. Local GUanings, Feb., 1880, p. 297). 

M [ky'id-], v,a, to make up bundles of sticks for firewood. 

iggle [ky'ig'l], v.n. to be unstable, stand insecurely. We speak 
of a table, &c., '* kigglirC o'er ;** but the word is generally used 
exactly like Kibble (2). 

Qggly [ky*ig'li], adj. in unstable equilibrium. " I wouldna put 
the milk-pon dain upo' that kigghj stoo* ; I should be feared on 
it wautin' " [Ahy wiid)nu piit dhu mil'k-pon daayn lipu dhaat* 
ky'ig-li Bt6o ; ahy shud bi f6eurd un it waulin.] 

Kind [ky'in'd], v,a. to kindle. Often used with cognate accusative, 

"Wmi a leight" pcy'in'd ii leyt], = strike a light 
Eindin' [ky'in*din], s, firewood. For an example, see Jurdin. 

Kindle [ky*in*dl], v. a. to bring forth, bear. Used of all small 
ft.nimft.1a except cats, which are said to kittU, 

Indly [ky'ey-ndli], adj, natural, healthy. " My plants binna very 
kindly*' [Mi plaan'ts bin')u veri ky'eyndli]. So a gathering 
or a sore is said to **tak kindly wees** [taak* ky'eyndli wee*z]. 

Indly [ky'eyndli], adv. (1) naturally, healthily; see preceding 

article. 

t(2) cordially. "Ah thenk y6 very kindly'' [Ah thengk 

yti ver*i ky'eyndli] ; but in this phrase the word is now 

generally ironical. 
ings an' Queens [ky*ing*z un kweynz], s. pi. the finest portions 

of any growing crop; e.g., the largest roots in a field of 

potatoes, the primest stalks in a crop of oats, &c. Mr. 

Holland*8 explanation seems to be somewhat different. 

[Ink [ky'ingk*], s. a crease or inequality in a carpet when laid 
down. Cp. E. kink, a twist in a rope. 

Kissin'-bush [ky'is-in-biish], s. a Christmas bush; generally of 
holly and mistletoe, and hung with ribbons, oranges, apples, &c. 
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tKissin'-crust [ky'is-in-kriist], s, the ornst at the two end* of i 

loaf, properly the part where the loavee join or kim at the 

baking. See Kbissin-kkust. 
Kitlin' [kj-'it-liu], *. +(1) a kitten. 

(2) a soft, effeminate person ; e.g., " a. marred kitlin'." " » 

poor" or " a neah kitlin'." 

(S) the lower part of the roof of a stack, where it projects 

over the sides of the stack. Also called Ekzin-shof. 
tKIttle [ky'it-1], '■-«. to bring forth kittens. 
Knab [naab-], v.a. to bite, of a horse. "Yo'd better keep Ear 

enough off bia mowth ; I rather tbint hey liruilt a bit " [Ywjd 

bet'iir ky'ee'p faa-r uniif' of iz muwtli ; ahy roe'dhiii thingl;' ej 

naab-z u bit-]. 
Knaok [naak'], r.n, to click, "There'fl sommat brokken i' tk 

macheinery; I lieerd it knack" [Dhur)z siim-tit brok-nidll 

misheynuri ; aliy eyflrd it naak']. Bailey has " Tn Kiuuk, to 

snap with one's Fingers." W. nitr, nujc, 
IKnackflr [naak-fir], *. an old, worn-out drudge-horse. "Anoiri 

kTMcker; her's fit for nowt bur a boat-boss" [t^n nvd naatiU; 

ur)z fit fur nuwt bur li boa-t-os]. 
Knackety [naak-uti], mlj. knacky, ingenious, "Tum'a a huirluttii 

yaith ; he con turn his bond to ommost owt " [Tuin)i * 

nEiak'uti yaayth ; ee)kn tuom iz ond tfl om-ust nwt]. 
Knee-sill [ney-sil], H. the raised board which separates the pari of 

a cow's boozy where her food is placed from the part vb^ 

she stands. 
tKnleky-knacky [niki-naaki], aitj. clever, handy. "He's as 

h-nickij-hiacky a young fellow as ever handlet a tool" [fiejiii' 

nik-i-naak-i ii yiing fel-ii &z eviir aan-dlt fl tool]. 
Knock in to [nok iji* t6o]. r.n. to give up (an engagement). "' 

was to ha' gone Sposta ( = Spur8tow) to-neight; bur it's reenin' 

cats an' dogs, an' I think I shall knock in to it" [Aby woK In * 
gon SpoB-tu tuneyt; bur it)s ree'nin ky'aat's iin dogz, iinali)' 
thingk- ahy)abl nok in t6o it]. 
Knock-softly [nok--softh], s. a silly, or stupid person. Cp- 
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Smtop. Johnny Knock-softly. The word is often used as an a>dj. 
"Hey's a knock-softly auf" [Ey)z u nok'-softli au'f]. 

Knock up to [nok lip t6o], v.n. to give in to; the same as the 
common knock under to, 

Knockle up [nok*l tip], v.n. of a horse, to go weak on his legs. 

Know to [noa* t6o], v.n. to know the position of, know where a 
thing is. **I know to a tumnowp's neist; bur ah'U nur tell 
thee to it" [Ahy noa* tu u tum*nuwps neyst; bur ah)l nuur 
tel dhey t6o it]. Cp. Tell to. 

Knowp [nuwp], 8. a blow about the face or head. ** I fatcht him 
a knowp aside o' the yed " [Ahy £aach*t im H nuwp usahyd u 
dhu yed]. '* I dausna see much to him, feared lest he'd ketch 
me a knowp *' [Ahy daus')nu see* much t6o im, £6eurd lest ^e)d 
ky'ech mi u nuwp]. 

i^<^l6 [kog*l], v.n. to be unsteady. See Kioole. 

Koggly [kog-li], adj. unsteady, toppling over. " Ye'n put this 
looad on very koggly '* [Yi)n pit dhis 16oud on ver*i kog'li]. 

Kpissin-erust [kris*in-krust], 8. the end-crust of a loa£ Also and 
perhaps more frequently called Eissin-crust. 



L 

*^be [lai'b], v.a. to heap on, place upon in great quantities. ** An' 
Tm sure, bai they laben the butter on, it's shameful to behowld *' 
[Cn ahy)m sh6our, aay dhi lai'bn dhu biit-ur on, it)s shai*mfi\l 
tu bi-uw'ld]. Compare E. lavish. 

' I-Uce [lai's], v.a. to beat. 

**B45in' [lai'sin], s. a beating. ** I'll give him a regilar good l/icin\ 
an' see if that'll sharpen him up anny" [Ahy)l gy'iv im u 
reg'iltir gud lai'sin, un s^e iv dhaat')l shaa*rpn im iip aan'i], 

^Lude [lai'd, lee-d], v.a. to bale out. ** We'n bin ladin' the waiter 
ait o' th* hoss-wesh i' bucketles " [Wi)n bin laidin dhu 
wai-tur aayt u)dh os'-wesh i biik'itlz]. A.S. hladan, whence 
the subs, ladle is derived. 
Q 
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f Lady-cai [lai*di- or lee'di-ky'aay], s. the ladybird. 

f Lag [laag*], 8. a stave or npright plank in a tab. " Dmina rowl 
that cheise-tub along th* pa'ment ; yo'n wriggle it aw to io^" 
[Dii)n*a ruwl dhaat' cheyz-t&b iilung*)th pai-munt ; yoa')n 
rig'l it au* tu laag'z]. Icel. logg (gen. case lagg-ar), the rim at 
the bottom of a cask ; also the inside of a cask ; allied to £. 
ledge, Cp. Ledoen in this Glossary. 

Lag [laag*], adj. last; a schoolboy's word. "Barley me ^" 
[BaaTli m6e laag*]. 

f Lag [laag*]> ^^n^' ^ word repeated in driving geese. '* I^, %, 
lag, lag.'* 

Lag-last [laag'-laast], s, a slow, dilatory person. " Come alung wi' 
y6, wun y6? I wish y6'd look a bit slippy. Yo bin auvays 
owd Lag-Uist " [Kiim iilAngg* wi yu, win yu ? Ahy wish' ju)d 
16ok u bit slip*i. Yoa* bin au'viz uwd Laag*-laast]. 

Laise [laayz], v. a. to search for lice in a person's head ; with ace 
of person. 

Lam-an-sally [laam*-(in-saal*i], s. a beating. '*If my dog duima 
do as he's towd, I shall ha* to give him lam-an-sally" [Ivmaby 
dog dil)nu doo uz 6e)z tuwd, ahy)8hl aa)tu gy'iv im laam'-un- 
saal'i]. 

Lammockin' [laam*ukin], adj, lanky, tall, and clumsy. Compare 
Lommockin'. 

Lamp [laam'p], t\a, to beat soundly. ** Hoo's auvays lampin 
the children " [6o)z au'viz laam'pin dhu chil'dum]. O- 
ordinary slang lam ; Icel. lam^, to bruise. 

Lankin' [laangk-in], adj. lanky. ** A grat big l^nkin' yowth" [C 
grae-t big* langk'in yuwth]. 

tLanky [laangk*i], adj. Lancashire. As explained by Mr. Holland, 
the word is especially used of the up-and-down Lancashire 
method of fighting. "They fowten up an' dain, Lank^ 
fashion " [Dhai fuw-tn up un daayn, Laangk-i faash'in]. 

Lanniky [laan-uki], adj. lanky. "Them lads o* Dobson's bin 
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growin* up despert tall an* lannUcy ; they seemn to tak after 
the fiAytlier*s side mooistly*' [Dhem laad'z u Dob'snz bin 
groain Ap des-purt taui tin laan*uki; dbi s^emn tu taak- 
aaf'tur dhu fjeddhurz sahyd moo'isli]. 

Ant [laan*t], s, (1) urine. Icel. hlavid. 

(2) it seems to mean sweat in the phrase ''aw lant an* 
pii£f *' = in hot, breathless haste. 

Lap [laap'j, v.a. to wrap. "Oh, hey*s a streight-for'ut mon, is 
Turn ; whatever comes in his yed hey ait with it, an' dunna 
mind noob'dy; hey dunna lap it up none, neither" [Oa', ey)z 
u streyt-for-ut mon, iz Tim; wotevur kiUmz in iz yed ey 
aayt widh it, un du)nu mahynd noo'bdi ; ey dii)nu laap* it iHp 
non, nee'dhur], 

&rp [laa'rp], «. a wasp. Nobbury. 

Lat [laat*], 8. a lath. 

Xt paat'], adj, +(1) late, slow, sluggish. ** Didst ever know a boozy 
mon lat at comin' to his dinner?" "Well, I dunna know; 
some folks bin lat at evrythin' " [Didst evur noa* u 6o'zi mon 
laat* lit kAmin tu iz din'tir? Wei, ahy dA)nu noa*; siHm 
foa*ks bin laat* ut evrithin]. I take the following quotation 
from Miss Jackson's Shropshire Word- Book : 

]7enne com }^ king Eualac * and fullouht askes ; 
In Jje nome of J?e fader * loseph him folwede. 
Called him Mordreyns * " a lat mon " in trouj^e. 

— Joseph of Arimatheaf 1. 695. 

On this Dr. Skeat's note is as follows : — "Mordreyns is explained 
to mean ' tardieus en creanche,' slow of belief. A iM mon = 
a slow or sluggish man ; lit. a late man." 

t(2) backward, late. " My wuts bin very lat this 'ear; bu' 
then it was gettin' on when they wun sowed" [Mahy wAts bin 
ver*i laat* dhis 6eur ; bu dhen it wuz gy'et*in on wen dhi wun 
soa'd]. 

(3) loth. " Ah'm none lat " = I'm nothing loth. 

(4) tedious. "A lat job" is a piece of work that takes time 
to perform. Bailey's definition of the word is "slow, tedious." 
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Late-Wheiles pai-t- or lee*t-weylz], adi\ of late. "Hai's yik- ^"c 
dowter, as was married, gettin on?'* "Oh, hoo's reigVm^i. 
enough, as far as I know on ; bur I hanna seyn nowt on h^^ r 
late-wheiles'' [Aay)z yur duwtiir, uz wiiz maar-id, gy'et-m o 
Oa-, 6o)z reyt uniif-, uz faar uz ahy noa- on ; bur ahy aa>xzM.-u 
seyn nuwt on ur lee't-weylz]. 

Latn'SS paat-ns], s. delay, slowness. "I know*d we should 
cast ; it aw comes on her latrCss *' [Ahy noa*d wi shud 
ky'aas't; it au- kAmz un ur laat-ns]. For ending n'«j, ^^r^j). 
Badn'ss, Sadn'ss^ Witn*8Sf Business, 5tc^'«», &c. 

Law [lau*], ft, start in a race. **I'll gie thee fifty yards lawy ^i»:»' 
o*erketch thee afore tha gets the bridge" [Ahy)l gy'i ^MSM^i 
fif'ti yaa-nlz lau-, un oa*Tkyech' dhi ufoa-r dhu gy'ets 33:^»u 
brij-]. 

Lawmanees [1au*muney*z], titter;, an exclamation of astonishmc 

f Lawp pau*p], v,a. to eat clumsily or greedily, with a spoon 

like instrument ** I r&ly was ashamed to sey ha! he lavr^^^^ 
the spoon-meat into him" [Ahy rae*U wuz ushee*md tu £^^^1 
any tV> laupt illu\ sp6on-mee-t in-tu im]. 

Lawr6II06 'Joriin$\ .<^ idleness personified, the genius of idlen 
** Yo*n ginton LK^n-rtnce on yur back " [Yoa')n got*n Lor 
on v\\r baak*^ = von are afflicted with idleness. 

LawS-a^lees lau*£-ii-dee*z\ imttrj, mlack-a-day. 

Wbftt tinKS be these 
*l-«u*E-\\-iW"?, wvM tJihTmi bi dheez\ 

^Lawyers "buNurr, «. iC a humofoos name for briars ^^ 

bwuubW: so cddW firv>m ihe diSieultr ji^ople often find. -^ 

tajs ;i*i 5. Uv'5\ *. frC. rjij^^s, •• We TOea r<v* an' taxes like oti^^^ 
Liddm ,W, v,\ *. 41 ^* ^-^IV hc»wd rxr XKfise. wnn ye; ye f^ 
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crazen me wi' yur ledden '* [Doo uwd yur nabyz, wun yi; yee* 
fiEieT krai'zn mi wi yur ledn]. Cf. A.S. lyden^ a noisa 

Ledgen [lej*n], v,a^ to close the seams of wooden vessels, which 
have opened from being kept too dry, by putting them into 
water. See Lag (sb.) above. 

M [lee*], B, a grass-field newly ploughed. Hence fLe6 WUtS, 
oats sown on newly ploughed grass-land. 

.«ee into pee- in*t6o], t'.a. (1) to set to energetically. ** Come, 
lee into th* work" [Kim, lee* in*tu)th wuurk]. 
(2) to beat. 

^ead [leyud], vM, to lead; used in the northern portion of my 
district in the sense of " to carry " com or hay. 

i«eeaf [leyuf, l^euf], 8, the fat which lies upon the sides of a pig 
or a goose. "It's gotten a rare leeaf on it" [It)s gotn u 
rae-r 16euf on it]. 

^an ait [l^eun aayt], v.a. to level out, make fit for use, of an 
unused road. Macefen. 

!«ee dain [lee- daayn], v, to lay down. (1) v,a. to turn arable 
into grass land. 

(2) v.n, to set to, work energetically. **Noob*dy never gets 
nowt abait *em if they wunna lee dam to work" [N6o*bdi nevur 
gy'ets nuwt ubaayt um iv dhi wiin)u lee 'daayn tu wuurk]. 

-€e-0'ers for Meddlers [lec-oa-rz fur med-lurz], phrase, a fre- 
quent answer to a meddlesome or impertinent inquiry. If a 
child asks its mother, **What ban y6 gotten theer?" [Wot)n 
yu got*n dh^eur?] and the mother does not feel inclined to 
satisfy its curiosity, she will often reply, **0h, lee-o'ers for 
uieddlers.*^ The expression contains a threat of corporal 
punishment — something to be **laid o'er" or applied to the 
questioner's back in return for his curiosity. Mr. Holland 
spells Laoze. 

Leeth [lee-th], 8, leisure. "Annyb'dy mun have a bit o' leeth 
sometimes" [Aan-ibdi mun aav u bit u lee-th sumtahymz]. 
Bailey gives ''Latlie, Ease or Rest" 
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fLeeze [lee*z], r.a. to glean. Tushinohah. ''The wenches bin 
gone a-leezin i* the top Kiddins" [Dhu wen'shiz bin gon 
i!i)lee*zin i dhu top rid'inz]. I am glad to be able to bear my 
testimony to the existence of this word in Cheshire, which 
Mr. Holland had already inferred from its occurrence in Bandle 
Holme. It is, of course, very common in Shropshire and 
other Midland counties. 

Leg^ {leg], 8, f (1) the stem of a shrub. 

(2) the body of a stack, the part which is formed before 
the roof is begim. 

Leig^ht [leyt], r.n. to happen. ** Hai height's it j6 didna go ? " [Aay 
leyt)s it yu did)nu goa* ?] Cp, Leigh's How leeched. 

Leig^ht-bOWt peyt-buwt], s. a thunder bolt 

Leig^ht on [leyt on], adj. the opposite of heatt on, which see. 
The expression describes a load whose centre of gravity is 
tlirowii too far back, so that the weight does not press suffi- 
ciently on the horse*s back. 

*fLeinber [lembur], adj. soft, pUant, supple. There is a super- 
stition that if a corpse is Umber it portends further disaster to 
his family. 

tLey [ley, Icol, .<«. hard water softened by adding wood ashes to it. 
** If we gotten noo reen within a dee or two, we s'n raly ha' to 
may /«y" [Iv wi gy'etii noo ree'n widhin* u dee* ur t6o, wi)sii 
mo'li an til mai- Uv\ Bailey has **Lv^, a Composition of 
A^hos and Wator to wash and scour withal." 

tUokin' [likin]. *. anything tasty (artificial food, &c.) put before a 
c^>w. ** Giw hor a bit o' licHn " fGv'iv ur u bit u lik-inl. 

LlokillMion pikinai^h\lnl« i^ I hare only once heard this word. 
My infiNnuant, who was a Spurstow man, defined it as **a wee 
(X\-rt\ o' ourin* M^iK'k v^u^^r iii a cai " [u wee* u ky'6oTin blaak" 
\^Art\\v ir, \\ K\ ik^\\ but what the "wee o' curin' " consisteil 
i)^ 1 \vu)»\ not K\^ni r.xMv* piwi^ly. 

•UckiWim^ [liK*s;\>v,\ ^\ xif^u *- Pre bin ^tdin' up the walk i' 
th^ ga^Mon. a^\ vr>;n' maki^ it Kv^ a hit lu-JoKtme'" [Ahy)v bi» 
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fet-lin {^p dhu wau*k i)th gy'aa-rdin, un trahy*m mai'k it 16ok 
A bit lik'sum]. I agree with Wilbraham, as against Mr. Holland, 
that the word is chiefly applied to places or situations. 

fUd ait [lahy aayt], r.n. of cows, to sleep in the fields at nights. 
tUe-by [lahy*-bahy], s. a bed fellow. 

Lie-by [lahy-bahy], adj. stored up for future use, e,g,, ''lie-by 
stockings." 

tUe to [lahy t6o], v.a. to give special attention to an animal. 
" I've leyn to that cai a dell ; bu' somehai hoo dunna sem to 
thrive none ** [Ahy)v leyn tu dhaat* ky'aay u del ; bu sihnaay 
60 di!^)nu sem tu thrahyv non]. 

tUe up [lahy iHpJ, v.n. of cows, to sleep at nights in the cow-houses. 
Ufter pif'tur] , «. a heavy blow. •* He gen her sich a lifter y 

tUftin [lifiiin], 8. an Easter custom now nearly obsolete. Mr. 
Holland has described this custom so fully that I need do no 
more than refer to his account, s.r. 

Uft-leg^ged [lif't-legd or liffc-leg'd], adj, left-legged; used in the 
general sense of wrong or abnormal. E,g., a man, who knew I 
was collecting words, asked me one day if I had the word num- 
skull, which is in very common use with Cheshire people. When 
I replied that I thought it was used in standard English, he 
said ** he didna know, but it sounded like a lift-legged 'un." 

fUg pig], 8. a fib. 

^Lig pig], v.n. to fib. 

^I«iSr8r&ty-lag pig'uti-laag*], interj, =the deuce take the hindmost. 
When a party of boys have been caught in mischief, they 
often make off with the cry lAggaty-lag, 

^Liggfer [lig'ur], 8. a fibber. I have avoided the word lie in render- 
ing lig and its derivatives, as lig is not so strong a term. It is 
much less insulting to call a man a ligger than a liar; and a 
common saying is that it takes twenty ligs to make a lie. 

lig-OWn pig-oa*n], adj. very own; sometimes Liggy-OWn. 
"My daddy's gen my a bit 0' graind i' th' comer 0' th' garden 
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for my very lig-own" [Mahy daad-i)z gy'en mi ti bit ii 
graaynd i)th kau'mur u)th gy*aa*rdm fur mi veri lig-oa'n]. 

tUke pahyk], adj. (1) obliged. " I shall be like sey th' mester 
afore I can tell ye what job go to " [Ahy)8hl bi lahyk seyjth 
mes'tur ufoaT ahy)kn tel yi wot job goa* too]. 

(2) all but, nearly. "I'd like to ha* ketcht my jeth o'er 
it " [Ahy)d lahyk tu u ky'echt mi jeth oa-r it]. 

f Limb [lim*], v.a. to tear limb from limb. 

tLinin' [lahynin], s, the cord of which a workman's line is made. 

f Lin-pin [lin'-pin], 8. a linch-pin. " Ltn-pin coom ait, an' wheel 
fawd off" [Lin'-pin k6om aayt, un w6el fau'd of]. 

f Lint [lint], 8, flue, soft down. 

Lintiness [lin-tines], 8. idleness. ** Hey's none bad ; it's nowt ba' 
lintin€88 " [Ey)z non baad* ; it's nuwt bu lin-tines]. 

f Linty [lin-ti], adj, idle. 

Lithermon's looad [hdh-urmunz 16oud], 8. a lazy man's load; a 
load piled up to save the trouble of a double journey. '* An' 
nai, ye can go an' fiatch the rest o' th' hee ; there'll be rather 
moor t'n a jag left ; bu' dunna bring lithennon's looad, else ye'n 
meebe have a waut " [tjn naay, yi)kn goa* un faach* dhu rest 
u)dh ee* ; dhur)l bi m6o-ur)tn u jaag* left ; bu du)nu bringg' 
lidh'urmunz looud, els yi)n mee'bi aav u want]. Ray and 
Bailey give lither, lazy, as a N. country word ; and Ray gives 
as a Cheshire proverb, ** If he were as long as he is lither, he 
might thatch a house without a ladder." A.S. /^5er, bad. 

tLiverd [Hvurd], adj, of land, cold and wet. " This land turns 
up very liverd ; it's bin ploo'd when it's bin wet " [Dhis* laan'd 
tuumz Ap ver'i hvurd ; it)s bin pl6od wen it)s bin wet]. 

LobsCOUSe [lobskaaws], s, Irish stew. 

Lobspound [lobspuw-nd], 8, diflBculty; equivalent to lumber, q.v- 
** Mind yo dunna get into lohsjxMnd o'er that job " [Mahynd 
yoa diin')u gy'et in'tu lobspuwnd oaT dhaat* job]. I think it 
should be written Lohb's pound ; but no account of the original 
Mr. Lobb has survived. 
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tLodged pojd], p, part, of growing com, laid, beaten down by tbe 
storm. Mr. Holland doubts this word, which is given by Col. 

4 

Leigh, and is of frequent occurrence in S. Ghes. 

haggy pog-i], adj, short and heavy-bodied, ** Yo bin too loggt/ 
to run " [Yoa bin t6o log'i tu rAn]. Mr. Holland has Cloggy 
m the same sense. 

LoUack [lol-uk], v.n. to loll or lounge lazily. " That cat's auvays 
lollackin' o' yur kney " [Dhaat* ky*aat')s au'viz lol-fikin u yur 
ney]. Cp. E. slang loUup, 

Lommer [lom-ur], (l) v.n, to clamber. " Theise bin okkart steeles 
to lommer o'er " [Dheyz bin ok'drt steylz tu lom'ur oa*r]. 

(2) v,n, to get along with difficulty. ** Ah wunder hai hoo 
hmmers alung them feilds to chapel," of a lame woman [Ah 
wiin*dur aay 6o lom'urz ulibig dhem feyldz tu chaap'il]. 

(3) r.a. to carry or drag a cumbrous burden. ** Ah conna 
lommer theise buckets o' tatoes wom " [Ah kon')u lom*ur dheyz 
buk'its u tai'tuz wom]. 

(4) v.Ow to burden. ** Ah da'it they'n be lommered with it," 
of a heavy load [Ah daayt dhai)n bi lom*urd widh it]. Cf, E. 
lumber, 

^Himerin' [lom-urin], adj. clumsy. ** A serein's a lommenii' 
thing fur have in a kitchen " [C skreyn)z u lom'urin thing* fur 
aav in u ky'ich'in]. 

^Hunock [lom-uk], 5. a lump. " A lomtnock o' bre'n' cheise" is 
a piece of bread and cheese. Dim. of lump ; c£ hammock fr. 
hump, 

^mmock [lom'uk], (1) v.a, to deal out in large quantities. Used 
of soUds or of substances as consistent as treacle. A generous 
host was said to *' lommock the meat upo' folks'es pleets " 
[lom'uk dhu mee*t upu foa-ksiz plee'ts]. 

(2) v.a, to loiter about; probably by confusion with **loz- 
zack." 

K^mmockill' [lom*ukin], adj, clumsy. ** A big, lommockin' wench " 
[0 big, lom'ukin wensh]. Formed from lommock, as lumpin' 
&om lump. Compare Lammogkin. 
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Lompun Hole [lom-pun oa*l], s. the bole or pond whither fdl the 
refuse of a farm-yard runs. Compare Leigh's Lomponb or 
LoM Pond. 

Loo'd [16od], p. part, disappointed, nonplussed, left in the lurch 
(from the card-game called loo). " Go to the smithy, an' tell 
'em they mun send the hoss-rake hack afore this afternoon ; 
tell 'em we wanten rake with it, an' if we conna have it, we 
s'n be ho'd " [Ooa* tu dhu smidh*i, un tel um dhai mun send 
dhu os'-rai'k baak* ufoaT dhus aafiiumdon ; tell um wi waan*tn 
rai'k widh it, un if wi kon')u aav* it iri)sn hi 16od]. 

Loomy [16o*mi], adj. loamy, of soil 

Loose [loos], v.a. to let fly, throw. *' If tha a'tna off this bonk an' 
smartish, I'll loose a stone at thee " [Iv dhu aat*)nu of dhis 
bongk un smaa*rtish, ahy)l loos u stoan aat* dhi]. 

f Lord Ralph [Lau*rd Bai*f or Ree*f ], s. a currant cake. The thing 
and the word are now becoming obsolete. See Mebbt Meal. 

Lossy [los'i], adj, uneconomical, entailing loss or waste; e.g.^ 
potatoes which have very deep •* eye-holes" are said to be lossy 
because so much must be cut away in paring them. 

Lothe [loa-dh], v.a. to part with at a lower price than that originally 
asked. Brindlst. The following will explain more exactly 
the use of the word as I have heard it. A offers to B an 
article at a certain price ; B names a lower price, which is the 
most he is willing to give for the article. If A resolves to 
accept B's terms, he is said to lothe the article to B at the 
lowor price, I agree with Mr. Holland that the word is not 
used without a price being mentioned or imphed ; but I differ 
from both liim and Mr. HaUiweU when they assign as the 
moaning ** to offer for sale" or •* to offer at a price." ? formed 
from h*vr within the dialect, quasi to lowthe, 

*L0W [loa], <!*(/. sliort of stature. " He's a httle low fellow" [6e)z 
\\ lit*l loa* feVuu 

Lowery Jaaw*(kri], tH(;\ of we«4h^, lowering. 
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Lozzaek [loz*uk], r.n. to lounge, loll lazily. '* Ah may noo accamt 
of a mon as is auvays lozzackin* V th' arm-cheir *' [Ah mai* 
n6o uky'aaynt uy u mon uz iz au*viz loz'ukin i)dh aa*rm- 
cheyur]. 

Log [lig], r.a. f (1) to pull ; as a rule only used of the head and 
ears. " He's gotten his ears lugged " was said of one who had 
come off second best in a newspaper contest. 

(2) to carry the harvest home. **Hai bin y6 on wi' yur 
harvest?" "Oh, we'n gotten mooist o' the wheeat Itigged 
together" [Aay bin yu on wi yiir aa'rvist? Oa* wi)n got'n 
mooist u dhu w^eut Mgd tugy*edh*ur]. 

tLullies [lul'iz], s,pL kidneys. Halliwell gives the word, which 
none of the other writers on the dialect seem to have heard. 

Lumber [lilim-bur], s, (1) a burden. **Yo mid bring me six- 
penn'orth o' borm, if yo thinken it wudna bey a lumber to y6 " 
[Yoa* mid" bring* mi siks-pen*urth u bau*rm iv yoa* thingk'n it* 
wud-)nu bey u lAm*bur t6o)yu]. 

t(2) a difl&culty, awkward plight. ** Yo'n get into lumber, if 
yo dunner auter, mon " [Yoa')n gy'et in*tu Mm 'bur, iv yoa- 
dun)ur au'tur, mon]. 

Lump [lump], v.a, the same as Lamp. For change of vowel c/. 
huz and baz, but and bat. 

Lompin' [lftm*pin], adj, big. "What a grat, big, lumpin' yowth 
tha't gone into aw of a sudden" [Wot u grae't, big, lAm-pin 
yuwth dhaa)t gon in't6o au' uv u sM'in !] Hence a tLumpin' 
Penn'orth means a big pennyworth, "a good deal for the 
money." 

J-ttngf-dog [lung-dog], ». a greyhound. **To run like a lung-dog'" 
is an expression once in common use, but now little heard. 
Lit. *' long dog ;" and so used in Sussex. 

Uxsage \\imzh], v.a, (1) to maltreat, abuse. *' Ah'll tak good care 
my lad never gos near that schoo' noo moor; the big lads 
hngen the little 'uns a-that-n" [Ah)l taak* gAd ky'ae-r mahy 
laad' nev'ur goz n6eur dhaat* sk6o n6o m6our; dhu big* laad-z 
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l&n'zlm dhu lit'l unz u)dhaatii]. A fjEumer's wife complained 
that the servants lu/nged the bread, meaning that they cut it 
unevenly. 

+{2) to thieve. "They'n lunge annythin' as they can lee 
howt on" [Dhi)n liinzh aanuthin uz dhi)kn lee* uwt)n]. 

Lung'eous [lAn-jus], adj, (1) heavy-handed, violent. "Let that 
chap alooan; hey's very lungeous wi' his fisses" [Let dhaat 
chaap* ul6oun ; ey)z ver'i lT!bi*jus wi iz fis'iz]. 

t(2) thievish. **Hoo*s a lungeous heggajc ; y6 conna leeave 
th' milk-haise door open for a minute together bu' what hoo's 
in" [6o)z u liinjus beg'ur; yu kon*)u 16euv)th mil'k-aays 
doour oapn fur u min'it tugy'edh'ur bu wot 6o)z in]. Here, as 
often, the word is used of a cat. 

tLung^ Hundert [liingg iind-urt], «. the hundredweight of 120 (or 
in practice 121) lbs., which is used in weighing cheese. 

Lung^ meadow (liing med*u ) 8. the pasture of the road- 
tLung^ pasture(liing paas*chur) sides. 

Lurch [luurch], r.n. to lurk. Leigh gives the word only in the 
pros. imrt. ; but it is simply a duplicate form of lurk, and 
conjugated regularly throughout. Hence the Lish lurcher ^ sl 
kind of dog, 

^Lurkey-dish [luu-rki-dish*], «. the herb pennyroyal 
Lush rh\$li\ r.N. to drink heavily. Cp. Shropshire loach. 



Maffle ,iaaaM\ r.«i. lo spend rwklessly, to squander. "Th'ow^d 
uiou liAil a jell o* monev wunsi, bur hev market it aw awee " 
JPhHiwd mon aad a jel li muiri wunsi, bur ey maaflt it au- 

MasrgOty^pate ,u:A;i^n^.;ipai*i\^ an oppn?brious term of indefinite 
uuAiiiiVi:. I ha\\> heanl 5<»hoolK\vs call after a red-headed 
KVii^NAiiioiu *» K<\l«vt\i Aiivi «././»/• c^^i.tc^/.' This is not equiva- 
Uu: to tli< Svtcii «M*;f>A.'^-c^«,\ ak viLim;§k^ person. I have in 
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my possession an old school book, in nse some two hundred 
years ago, in which among other legends scribbled by the 
owner to the disadvantage of his master occurs the following, 

" Mr. is an old maggoty-pate" N.B. maggot is generally 

pronounced [mai'gut] in S. Ches. 

lagowfln [muguw'fin], s. a grimace. ? for Mttg-gotpfin; cp. 
Mug and Gowfin. 

laid [mai*d, mee*d], s. a clothes-horse. Cf. Kentish tamsin 

Ian [maayl], «. mould (in bread, cheese, &c.). 

laily [maayli], adj. mouldy. Farm servants, when about to leave 
a place they are dissatisfied with, repeat the following lines : 

Matly bread, an' maily pies, 
Skim-Dick full o' eyes ; 
Buttermilk astid o' beer, 
I'm sartin I shanna stop here. 

[Maayli bred, un maayli pahyz, sky'im-Dik- fdl u ahyz; 
but'urmilk ustid* u b^eur, ahy)m saa*rtin ahy shaa)nu stop 
^ur]. 

lammified [maamifahyd], p, part, spoiled, of children. **A 
mammifted little brivit I I'd soon shown her what fur if hoo 
was mine" [tJ maam'ifahyd lit'l brivit! Ahy)d soon shoa-n 
ur wot fuur iv 60 wuz mahyn]. Cp, Granny- reared. 

K&IlCh [maan'sh], Maunch [mau*nsh], v,a. to mince. ''Go an* 
get some meal ait 0' th' cofifer, an' put theise toothry tatoes to 
it, an manch 'em aw up together for th' hens " [Goa- im gy'et 
sum mee'l aayt u)th kofur, un put dheyz t6o'thri tai'tuz too 
it, un maan'sh um au' up tugy'edh'ur fur)dh enz], 

'JjUlifowlds [maan'ifuwldz], s, pi, the third stomach of a cow. 
"I've gotten a cai badly steeked i' the mani/otcUls'' [Ahy)v 
got'n u ky'aay baad-li stee-kt i dhu maan'ifuwldz]. 

laiiCBaYFe [munyoo-vur], s. (1) a gesture. ** Hoo meide a, manftuire 
at him " [60 mai'd u muny6o*vur aat' im]. 
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(2) a movement of the body, a frisking motion. "Do 
behowld that cat's nmnceuvres " [D6o bi-uwld dhaat* ky'aat's 
muny6o'vurz]. 

HanCBUVre [muny6o'vur], v.n. to beckon, gesticulate. "I 
marueuvred to her for come an* sit aside o' me, bur hoo kept 
her feece tumt tother road, an* wudna look to*at me*' [Ahy 
munyoovurd t6o ur fur kim un sit usahyd u mi, bur 60 ky'ept 
ur fee's tuumt tAdh'ur roa-d, un wud)nu 16ok toa-t mi]. 

tHar [maa*r], v,a. to spoil by petting. ** Ay, hoo*s a despert 
nuirred kitlin*; bu* then y6 seyn it*s wi* bein' a onelin*'* [Aay, 
6o)z u des'purt maaTd ky*it*lin ; bu dhen yu seyn it)8 wi 
b^-in u won'lin]. A common expression, more forcible than 
elegant, is **Hoo*s marred than (=till) hoo stinks'* [6o)z 
maa-rd dhun 60 stingk's]. 

IMare [mae-r], s, a mere, lake. A.S. mere. 

Hare [mae-r], s, I take the opportunity of giving under this head 
an account of an old harvest custom, formerly in vogue in 
S. Ches., but now quite obsolete. When the last field of com 
on a farm had been cut, the labourers employed upon the form 
collected together upon a piece of elevated groimd, and pro- 
ceeded to recite the following ** nominy:" — ** What hast tliou 
gotten theer?" ** A mare,'" ** Wheer wilt thou send her to?" 
*' To So and So'a " — mentioning a neighbouring farmer, who 
had not been fortunate enough to get his harvest over so soon, 
and who might therefore be supposed to need the loan of the 
mare. Compare Mr. Holland's account of a similar custoti^' 
s.v. Shutting; and see Bailey, s.v. To cry the Mare, 

fHare's teels [mae-rz tee-lz], s,j)l, long light clouds, whi^"^ 
indicate approaching rain. See Henscrats. 

IHarket-peeart [maarkit-p^eurt], adj, market-fresh, slighi^^^ 
intoxicated on returning from market. ** Did y6 hear th* or^ 
higgler- fellow as comes from Bozley (=Burwardsley) gawjr^^ 
i' th* road?" *' Ay, ah think he's mooistly a bit market-peet^^ 
of a Setterday'* [Did yu eeur dh)uwd ig'lur-fel'u uz kik^^ 
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frum Boz'li gau'pin i)dh roa'd? Aay, ah thingk* 6e)z 
111601811 u bit maa*rkit-p6eurt uv u Set'urdi]. 

Haply [maa*rli], «. a marble. Cholmondeley. 

f Marrow [maar'u], «. (1) a mate. ** That's one o' yur marrows.'* 
Bat in this sense the word is not common except in compounds, 
as plee-marrowy a play-mate ; schoo* -marrow , a school-mate. 

stay at hame, my noble lord ; 

stay at hame, my marrow. 
My cruel brother will you betray 

On the dowie houms o' Yarrow. 

— Border Minstrelsy, The Domt Detis o' Yarrow. 

(2) a fellow; one of a pair. " Wheer's the marrow 
stockin* to this?" [W6eiir)z dhu maar'u stok'in tu dhis?] So 
shirts made of the same piece of stuff are marrow to each 
other ; and a piece of new cloth of the same pattern used t^ 
mend a shirt might be said to be *' marrow to it.*' 

Masker [maas*kur], v. a. and n. to choke. 

(1) v.a. "I'm welly mmkert wi' flem" [Ahy)m wel'i 
maas'kurt wi flem]. 

(2) v.n. •* My feether's gotten sich a bad cough ; he coughs 
sometimes like as if he'd masker " [Mi fee'dhur)z got'n sich' u 
baad' kof ; ^e kofs sumtahymz lahyk uz iv 6e)d maas'kurj. 

I have always taken this as a specialized form of '* massacre." 
(Cp. Scotch scomfish from discomfit) ; and I am confirmed in 
my supposition by Mr. Holland's example, given under 
Massacbee, about young lambs floundering into the soft mud, 
and being " massacreed." The form massa^ree, evidently 
used in the sense of "to smother, choke," supphes the needed 
link. 

Vaukin [mau'kin], «. (1) a ragged or slovenly-dressed female. 
** Whey, Polly, yo looken a regilar maukin, that yo dun, wi' 
yur fithers an' joi fol-the-rol ; if I was a young wench like 
yo, I should bey ashamed o' folks seyin' me go alung the road 
aich a trallock" [Wey, Pol-i, yoa* 16o'kn u regilur mau'kin, 
dhaat* yoa* dun, wi yur fidhiirz un yur fol*-dhu-rol ; iv ahy 
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wuz u yungg wensh lahyk yoa*, ahy shud bey liBhaiind a foaks 
seyin mi goa- ulAng- dhu roa'd sich* u traal-fik] . E. MaVdn, 
a diminutive of Mai or Mary. 

1(2) metapK the long, ragged, mop-like instrument used for 
sweeping the embers out of a baker's oven. " The Maukm is 
a foul and dirty Cloth hung at the end of a long Pole, which 
being wet, the Baker sweeps all the Ashes together therewith, 
which the Fire or Fuel, in the heating of the Oven, hath 
scattered all about within it.'' Handle Holme (quoted by Miss 
Jackson). 

Haul [mau'l], 1(1) v.a. to use roughly, to maltreat. 

(2) VM. to "maul off or away " is to take away roughly: 
e,p,, of a poHceman dragging a culprit to prison. 

(8) v.w. to work hard. ** When y6 bin yowin' (=hewing, 
here mowing) an' maulin* in a feyld, an' the sun pourin' data 
his heeat upon yo, yo bin glad get summat drink " [Wen yu 
bin yuwin un mau'lin in u feyld, iin dhu sAn puwiirin daayn ii 
^eut upon* yu, yoa bin dlaad* gy'et sum*ut dringk'J. So " to 
be mauled'' in the passive means to be over- worked. The 
word in this sense seems to be connected with E. wiot/. 

Maul-hauly [mau-1-auli], adj. heavy, troublesome, tedious, ^</m 
'^ maxil'lmuhj work." Cp. Maul (8). 

IHauly [mau-li], adj. of soil, sticky. ** There's bin a bit of a 
slobber o' reen, just enough for may the graind ww«^.v" 
[Dhur)z bin u bit uv n slob-ur u ree-n, jAst unAf* for mai" 
dhu graaynd mau'h]. Cp. Mull and Mully, below. 

Maunch [mau*nsh, maun*sh], v,a. (1) to masticate, chew. " What's 
com'n to til' yew bridle ?" ** Whey, Sam left it wheer th' tit 
could ger at it, an' hoo's maunched it in her maith till it's good 
nowt" [Wot)s killmn tu)dh yoo brahydl? Wey, Saam* left it 
weeur)th tit kud gy'er aat- it, un 6o)z maun-sht it in ur maayth 
til it)s gAd nuwt]. 

(2) to mince. See Manch. 

Maunder [mau*ndur], v.n. to wander in mind, talk foolishly- 
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" Theer iha gos maunderiri' on, an* noob*dy takkin* nd moor 
notice on thee than nowt " [Dh^eur dhti goz man'ndurin on, 
un n6o'bdi taak'in nd m6o^ noa*tis on dhi dhun nuwt]. 

tlaw [man*], «. a mallet. O.F. maU. 

lawks [man*ks], s, a mess. " I dalt they'n may a mawks on it " 
[Ahy daayt dhai*)n mai* a mau'ks on it]. See Bailey s.v. 

lawks [mau'ks], (1) v.o. to mess, dirty. " Fve mawksed my hands 
wi' empyin' treacle" [Ahy)v mau'kst mi aan-z wi em*pi-in 
tiee'kl]. 

(2) v.it. to mess. ** The childem won mawksin* among the 
smbs i' the gardin" [Dhu chil*dtoi wan man*ksin tbmbigg- 
dhd shibz i dhti gy'aa'rdin]. 

bwyed [manned], s. a blockhead (Ut. mallet-head). 

Kawzy [maa*zi], adj. (1) oonfased, bewildered. "My yed*s a bit 
mawzy** [Mi yed)z u bit mau'zi]. 

(2) out of sorts, uncomfortable, "stale." "This puthery 
weather mays me feil rather mawzy ** [Dhis p{idh*uri wedh'dr 
. maiz mi feyl rae'dhur mau*zi]. 

^lay [mai'], v.a. (1) to make. 

(2) to lock. " Nai, I'm gooin' bed, an* I shall leeave yo to 
may th' doors when the lads comen in " [Naay, ahy)m goo'in 
bed, tn ahy shul Idetiv yoa* tu mai-)th doourz wen dhu laad-z 
kAm*{in in]. 

I&ygrims [mai*grimz], s.pl. antics, tricks. "Nai, dunna be on 
wi' anny o' yur soft maygrirm " [Naay, du)nu bi on wi aan*i u 
ydr soft mai'grimz]. 

^Kftyhappen [mai*'aap*n, mecaapn], adv. perhaps. ^*Mayhappen 
yo'n see the mester at market" [Mai"aap*n yoa*)n sey dhti 
mes'tiir ut maa'rkit]. 

llftzed [mai'zd], part. adj. stupefied, stunned, confused. " My owd 

men fawd off a looad o' hee a wik ago at Fenna*s, an' he*s bin 

like a bit maud ever sin; bur it's a rare job it wonna woss, fur 

he mid as well ha' bin kilt" [Mahy uwd mon Cau'd of u looud 

R 
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u ee' u vik- ugoa* ut Fen'uz, un ^e)z bin labyk ii bit nai'id 
evur Bin; bur it)8 u meTJob it wo)nu wos, fur Se niitl ui «! 
a bin ky'il-t]. 

fHeal [meyl], s. the whole qnantity of milk obtained fromaheid 
of cows at one milking; also called "n infal's milk." Tco 
meals of milk are, on an average-eized Cheshire farm, axAvi 
make one cheese in the summer. Later on in the year, wko 
the quantity of milk falls off, more "me.aU" are required; soii 
the dairj-maid is then aaid to be " makin' o' mtaU." The vor(l 
is the same aa E. meal, a repast 

1 Meal's- meat [meylz-mee-t], «. food enough for one m»I. 
" There's noobry as '11 give a poor mon a meal't-meat when he's 
hard up an' wanta one" [Dhorjz n6o'bri uz)l gy'iv a pfiOir 
mon ii meylz-mee't wen 6e)z aaTd lip iln waan-ta won], 

fHeat [meel;], n. food of any kind. "As full o' mischief ae un 
egg's full o' meat " [Cz fiil u mia'chilf uz un eg)z ful H mee't], 
" I get two shillin' a dee an' my meat " [Ahy gy'et t6o ahil'ifi 
u dee'iin mi mee't]. 

tHeath [meelb], s. mead, a drink made from honey. 

Heean [meyiin], v,a. to mean, often used redundantly in ^^ 
phrase, "mmati to see" =mean to say. " Some folks wifftii^ 
to see as th' Tories ban gotten in " [Sim foa-ks meyuniln Hi 
B^e uz th) ToaTiz un got'n in], 

Heeanins [meyflnins, meelinins], «. pi. intention* " Hey's a lail 
wi' very good mceanim " [Ey)z u laad' wi veri gild meyilniiiB;' 

Meedish [mee-dish], adj. maid-like, and so (1) of a man, effeminBt* 
{2} of a woman, pnidiah. 

tHee-DiaW [mee--mau], i>.n. to wheedle, coax. " It's noo uBe ^ 
tMe-mawin' me a-thatta road, tha'll get nowt tut o' may" P')' 
n6o y6os dhu mee'-mauin mi u)dhaat'ii roa'd, dhu)l gj'** 
nuwt aayt ii mej}. 
tMee-maws [mee--mau-z], «. pi antics, e.g. of a lunatic 
IHeg-HarFy [meg-aar-i], *. a tomboy. 
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letther [mey-dlmr], s. (1) bother, fass. " There's nowt to may a 
abut ** [Dhor)s nawt ta mai* ii mey-dhur iibaayt]. 
(2) distnedng or Hoolish talk. '* Ah cudna stond his 

' [Ah kM)nd stond is mey^&r]. 
(8) eijoleiyt blarney. " Hey*s sioh a lot o' meitlier with 
him, j6 nerer known when he's tellin yO reight " [Ey)z sich ii 
lot XL mey*dhar widh im, yii nev *fir noa*n wen ey)z tel'in yii reyt] . 

Kdther [mey^ur], t(l) v.a. to bother, distract. « Ye meithern 
me wi' yur ledden " [Yi meydhom mi wi yiir led'n], 

(2) r.M. to talk foolishly. '<Hey begmi meither abowt 
some owd num" [£y bigun* mey-dhur ubuwt siim uwd men]. 
(8) r.ii. to make a fuss. " I shanna meither wi' ye " [Ahy 
8haa)n'a niey*dhur wi)ya]. 

tidlot [mel-nt], <- the short-tailed field-mouse. 

Ifirgin-hole [mna*rjin-oai], «. a hole into which sewerage is 
drained. 

tllerry [meri], <• the wild cherry. 

lenyman [merimun], «. a circus-clown. '* As th' owd merriiman 
said " is an expression frequently heard when some witticism 
has been quoted. 

^Idrry-meal [meri-meyl], «. a feasting in celebration of tho birtli 
of a child. Currant-cakes, of the kind called '' Lord Ralph," 
are eaten, and spirits are drunk by all except the mother in 
honour of the occasion. This latter part of the ceremonies is 
called ** wettin* th' chilt's yed" [wet*in)th chahylts yod]. 

loss [mes], s. a great quantity. " There was a terrible menn o' 
folks theer" [Dhur wuz u ter*ubl mes u foa*ks dh^eur]. 

Foster [mes'tfbr], ».n. to domineer. " Yo bin auvays comin' raind 
th' bonk, mesterirC\ bur ah'll sey if yo'n mester o'er mey" 
[Yoa* bin au*viz kiibn-in raaynd)th bongk, mesturin, biir ali)l 
Bey iv yoa*)n mes'tur oa*r mey]. 

^Moster-cai [mes'tur-ky'aay], 5. the master-cow, the leader of the 
herd. 
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Mestership [mes'turship], 8. control " We mnn ha' some mater- 
ship o*er sioh fellows, else they*!! be gettin' mester o' ns *' [Wi 
mi!in aa su!n !nes'ttLrship oaT sich fel*uz, els dhi)!! bi gy'et'in 
mes'tur u Az]. 

Hettly [met'li] , adj. quick- te!!!pered, irritable. " He was very 
sharp a!i' snappy, was th' owd 'nn — despert metUyy seein' as 
he was a doctor'' [£e w&z veri 8haa*rp nn S!!aap'i, wnz 
dh) uwd un — des-purt !net'li, s^in tiz 6e wtiz ii dok'ttir]. 

Hexen [mek'sn] U. f (1) a dunghill A.S. meox, dmig. 

Mixen [inik*sn] f (2) a term of reproach to a &!nale. ^'Yd 

little mixen *' [Yu lit'l mik'sn] . It seems to have originated 

as a comic substitute for vixen, 

Hezzacky [mez'uki], adj, boggy. See Mizzaokt. 

Hezzil [mez-il]|«. a spot, pimpla '* Whey, what's niatter wi yd? 

Mezzle [mez*l]' Yur &ce is aw o'er mezzHs** [Wey wot)8 

maat'ur wi)yii ? Yfbr foi's iz au* oa-r mez-ilz]. Cp. E. measUs. 

Mezziled [mezildj^j^a^;. marked with spots or pimples. " Yo bin 

f Mezzled [mez-ld]/ tnezzUed all o'er " [Yoa bin mez*ild au'loar]. 

We speak of pigs being mezzled when they are afflicted with 

a disease which shows itself in spots upon the skin. So also 

" inezzled pork." 

tHickleS [mik'lz], s, size, height. ** He's o' noo mickles " [6e)z u 

noo mik'lz], 
f Middle-band [mid-1-bunt], s. the thong by which the eappiUn' ol 

a flail is fastened to the sicippo. 

Middle-legf-deep [mid'l-leg-d6ep], ad. knee deep. Macefek. 
** The sludge is middle-leg-deep " [Dhu slAj iz mid'1-leg-deep]. 
I have heard the same expression in Northumberland. 

Middlins [mid-linz], s.pl. mediocrities, middling persons or 
animals. Of a person who does not rise above the average of 
excellence, it is commonly said, ** He's among the middUns.'' 

tMid-fither [mid'-fidhur] $. a narrow ridge of land separating two 
pits. See Holland or Wilbraham s.v. 

Hildy [mil'di], adj. of soil, fine and crumbly. Faddiley. Bbikdley. 
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Well, there's one good thing abait th" frost, it'll 
may th' griiind mildy ati' nice to work " [Wei, dLiir)z won giid 
ihingg' ubaayt)tli frost, it)l mai')th graaynd mil-di un naliys 
tiiwanrk]. 

KUes-Endy-Wees [mahy-lz-end-i-wee'z], mlv. to an indefinitely 
great distance. "Well, Bob. wheer'at bin this journey?" 
" Oh, up atop o' daln yonder, miUs-ewlij-neeii, at Bogs o' 
Mirollies, wbeer cats Idttlen magpies '' [Wei, Bob, w^ur)a bin 
dhis jnuTni? Oa*, up (l)top' u daayn yon-dur, mahylz-en-di- 
wee'K, fit BogE u MiroMz, w^eur ky'aat's kifln maag'pabyz]. 

Nilkfin [mil'kn], v.a. to milk. Only used in the preterite and past 
participle mUMent [mil-knt]. "They mitkent the key i' good 
time" [Dhi mil'knt dhfl ky'ey i gud tahym]. Compare 
cauwra in this glossary and Mr. Holland's jnrii'nt (a, v. jiiry). 
These three forms milkent, cauvent, and jaiy'nt are most 
anomalous. It is rather an arbitrary way of solving the diffi- 
colty to suppose present forms like inilkm, caui'&n, jnriim, 
which are not beard in any case. Yet, on the other hand, we 
can hardly suppose utit to be a mere termination of the pre- 
terite and tlie p.p. It looks as though the ( of the weak con- 
jugation had been superadded to the strong participial en. 1 
see that Miss Jackson has a similar form under Hmel. "They 
mvlrTKii the poor chap about and abused 'im shameful." 

■KiDc-warm [mil-k-waa-rm], fuij. tepid. 
ilner [mil-nur], J. a miller. 

' AUnshQ' crab [min'shu kraab'], ». a kmd of apple, valuable for 
its keeping and cooking properties. 

■Kipe [niahyp], p.n. to be squeamish, fastidious. " It was tike as if 
what was good enough for other folks eat wonna good enough for 
her ; theer hoo mtped an' minced till boo welly made me keive 
at th' seight on her sauciuess" [It wuz laliyk uz iv wot wftz gud 
uniif- fiir itdb-ilr foa-ks ee't wo)nu giid uniif- fiir nur ; dhfeur 
60 mahypt fin min-et til 60 weM mai-d mi ky'eyv ut)th seyt 
3n fti sau'sinfie]. Mr. Holland gives the prcs. part, of this verb. 
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IMislest [iniales't], ca. to molest. "Noob'dy '11 never miittA^i 
o' th' road" [N6o-bdi)i nevCtr miales-t yii u)dL roa-d]. 

Hiss [mia-], s. a want We often say, " Yo'n find a mia o' " aiicli 
and such a person or thing, i.e. feel the want of. 

Missis [mis'is, miaiz] , v.n. to play the mistress. " Oh, th* place m 
reight enough for mooist things, on'y th' daughter had aieb 
winn' wees, an' I conna stond two folks i' th' same liaise 
' o'er mey " [Oa-, thjplai's wflz reyt uniif fii mfio-iB 
thing'z, oa'ni)th dau'tur aad' eiuh mis'isiu wee~z, un ^y 
kon'}u stond ti5o foa'ks i)th sai'm aays mia'isin oa'r mey]. 

Hiss-word [miB-wuuTd]. a. an angry word. "Ah never knovrf 
him see a mwwitoni to annybody " [Ah nevur noa'd imsee'u 
mis-wuu-rd ta aan-ibodi]. 

Hltey^' [mahyti], adj. small, like a mite. " A miWif httle thing." 

IHittlns [mitinz], s. strong leathern gloves used for hedging. 
There are no separate fingers as in au orduiary glove, bnt 
there is a pouch for the thumb. 

fHixen [mik'sn], D.u. to clean out cow-houses, styes, &c. ; and bo 
metaph. of cleaning other places, which are particularly dirtj. 

tHlzzaek [miz-uk], ». a bog. " When ahr mester come to this 
bonk fost, yonder feild, luk yO, it was nowt bur a mizzack; an' 
hey's pestered with it, an' dreened it, an' worked it till bey's 
never a better hit o' graind upo' th' farm " [Wen aa'r mes'tfir 
kurn tii dhis bongk fost, yaan'dur feyld, Iilk'}yu, it wue nnirl 
bur Q miz'uk ; un ey)z pes'turd widh it, fln dree-nd it, un wuurkl 
it til ey)z nevur u bet-fir bit u graayiid flpii)th faaTmj. 

Hlzzacky [miz-uki], adj. (1) soft and boggy, of land. Also 
Mezzacky. 

(2) muddle-headed. 



• Hinlity, on ths coBlrarr, is pronounwel [meytl, in*e'ti]. Mi^hl (ib.) (a p 
wltli thenme vowel-soundii. Wtlbmhain aim gliea "Meet, t. might;'' on ohlc. 
reinarks, "I hsTo neier heard it so pronounoail. J(e( la common." Bot surely JW li* 
•eib preterite [mm Xay. "" 
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*tlizzle [miz*l], v.n. to rain in very fine drops. ^' There*s a thick 
nUzdin' reen comin' dain, an' them wenches *un he as wet as 
claits if they oonna get an' shade somewheer " [Dhiir)z u thik' 
miz'lin ree'n kiim'in daayn, nn dhem wen*shiz un bey uz wet 
02 klaayts iv dhi kon)u gy'et un shai*d siim'w^eur]. 

lodge [nioj], v.n. to go ; less frequent form of Moo, below. 

log [mog], (1) v.n, to go. "Well, wey mun be moggin* off" 
[Wei, wey mun hi mog in of]. 

(2) v.a. to make to go, remove. Speaking of some one 
who had honestly restored to her some belongings, a woman 
said, ''Many a one 'ud ha' mogged 'em off" [Men*i u won ud 
t. mogd dm of]. 

tlog^fin [mog-in], s. a clog. 

tloggy [mog'i], 8, a young call Mabbubt. The word, as I 
have heard it, is used rather as a name for a particular calf 
than as a generic name for calves as a whole. 

Kollockill' [mol'iUdn], j^att. adj. untidy, messing. "A mawksin', 
moUockin' owd thing." Cp. Mullock. 

'CoUy-COt [mol*i-kot], «. a man who busies himself in household 
matters. ** MoUy-cot or noo moUy-cot ! I like a mon as 'ull 
come i' the kitchen, an' tak a bit o' notice o' the cheese wheil 
it's bein' made " [Mol*i-kot dr n6o mol*i-kot ! Ahy lahyk u 
mon uz)l kihn i dhti ky'ich*in un taak- u bit u noa*tis u dhti 
chee'z weyl it)s bey 'in mai*d]. 

^OUunock [mom'fik], v.a. (1) to reduce to ** mommocks." ** Dear 
heart alive ! hal yo dun mommock the good meat " [D^eur aa*rt 
ulahyT ! aay yoa* dAn mom-uk dhu gud meet]. Cp. mammock 
in Coriol. I. iii. 71. 

(2) to mess ; <* to mommock " anything is to make it dirty. 

(8) to squander " Hey's mammocked aw his money awee " 
[Ey)z mom'tikt au* iz mdn*i dwee*]. 

^Onunocks [mom'uks], (1) s.pl. fragments, scraps. "Look at 
that bread cut all into mommocks*^ [Look ut dhaat* bred kiit 
aui in*tti mom'uks]. 
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(2) 8. sing, a mess. <* If I do start on yd, I shall make a 
mammocks o' yd " [Iv ahy doo staa*rt on yii, ahy)shl mai-k u 
mom-uks ii yii]. Gp. mammocks in Sir W. Scott's Ivanhoe, 
p. 800 in Black's cheap edition. 

Honey [mihi*i], «. the scum that rises to the snrfiEMse of any boDing 
or fermenting liquor. 

Monkey [miingk*i], 3. a building which has a debt or mortgage 
upon it is said to have a ** monkey on the chimney." The 
following refers to a mortgage : '' It was a nice little place ; 
bu* they stuck'n a monkey upo* th' top; an* the monkey got 
clemmed, an* wanted come dain ; so they had to sell a sale " 
[It wdz H nahys lit*l plai*s ; bu dhi stuk-n H mdngk'i iipu)th 
top ; iin dhii mfingki got klemd, tn waan-tid kum daayn ; 
soa* dhai aad* td sel ii sai'l]. 

Monkey-wrench [mtbigk-i-rensh], s, a large wrench. 

Monnish [mon*ish], lulj. of a boy, man-like, aping manhood. Cf^ 

Mood [mood], r.d. to mould. A baking term; used of forming th^ 
dough into separate loaves. '* Nai, wenches, lend me a hon^^ 
an* we'n tak th* doff ait o* thander (^yonder) tub, iin mood it. 
up ; it*$ gettin time we wun settin* in ** [Naay, wen-shiz, lead 
mi i\ ond« On wi)n taak*)th dof aayt d dhaan-dur tAb, tin idocmI 
it i\p : it)s gT'etin tahym wi wdn set-in in]. 

Moppet [mop-it], «. a darling ; a pet term of endearment. 

IMOSS [mcis], «. a tract of boggy land ; /.^, BicUey Moss, Marla^ 
Mo$$. 

Moss^land ^uK^*>laand\ «. boggy land. 

tMost an end 'moa-^t (Ui end\ ^ir. constantly, regularly- 
•^ThivrV owv\ J^^hiej Hoose v=Huk^) gotta:! market-fres^ 
Ai^n." •- A>\ I rwkcm h^ dcvs it nc ^ m ^W ** [Dhdeur)£ u^^ 
JAi-t^:; v\^ oM-n iuaa*rkit-£r«6h fU^'oi-. Aay, ahy rekn ^ 

^Mol ^uixm\ ^ U:c li:H' on which the tirnf^ are placed in the g^^ 
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flote [moai;], a moth. 

lother [mAdh'ur], 8. the soiim that rises to the snrfeMe of stale 
beer, yinegar, &c. Also called Plant. 

tlother O* Thaisands [midh*ur t thaayzandz], «. a common 
garden-plant. 

tlotty [mot-i], 8. word. '' The missis was a nice woman, bur ah 
oooldna stond th' mester ; hey must auvays be puttin' his 
motty in, an' orderin' everythin', an' hooa'd be tooken by th' 
hair o' th* yed by him ?" [Dhfi misiz wtiz u nahys wAm-un, 
bar ah kAd)ni& stond)th mes*ttir ; ey miist au'viz bi piit'in iz 
moti in, tn au*rdrin evrithin, un 6ou)d bi t6o*kn bi)dh ae-r 
a)dh yed bi im ?] 

loold-booard [muw'ld-b6ourd] , & the part of a plough which 
tarns the furrows ; the same as Shell-boabd. 

low [muw], 8. a stack of com. 

Mow [muw], v.a. to stack. Nobbuby. " Wun y6 mow, or pitch?" 
[Wun yA muw, iir pich* ?] 

tlow-bnmt [muw-buumt], part, adj, of hay or com, overheated 
in the stack ** He says yander bit o' hee's gotten mow-burnt i' 
the stack ; bur ah dunna perceive it mysel, an' it seems to do 
well for th' key" [fee sez yaan*dur bit u ee*)z got*n muw- 
baumt i dhu staak* ; bur ah di)nu pursee*v it misel*, un it semz 
ta doo wel far)th ky'ey] . 

Kownt [mnwnt], v,a, of fowls, to moult. 

Mowter [muw*t&r], v.n. to rot, crumble to dust. South. This 
word is a genuine descendant of the A.S. molde, earth ; the 
words for mould [muwl, maayl], mouldy [muw*li, maayli] , and 
moulder [muw'ldur] are the result of a confusion with mole, 
a spot (A.S. mM). 

Howthle [muw'thl], 8. a mouthful. 

Hove [m6ov], 8. a bow, curtsey. 

Move [m6ov], v.n. to bow, curtsey. 

Moze [moa-z], v.n. to smoulder, bum slowly. ** So yo bin brunnin' 
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squatch, meater." "Ay, it's bin moain awee tbeer fori 
tooatUry dees ntd " [Soa- yoa- bin brAnin skwaack-, mertii. 
Aay, it)s bin moa'zin uwee* dh^eur fur ii t^o-uthri dee-z nu^j. 
Mr. HoUajid baa the pres. pari in the form of mogmg fin 
Cheabire, however, no present participle ends in -inj). 

Hozy [moa'zi] , adj. juiceless, tougb, as apples, pears, turnips, M, 
are wben frostbitten. Leigh gives the meaning " over-ripe, u 
applied to fruit," but I can scarcely bring myself to beliere 
that tlie word bears this sense in any part of Gbesliire. 

Huch [mi^cli] , imkf. pron. We may notice two peculiar usages 
connected with this word. 

(1) an ironical use, wbicb is found in Shakspera "Mvli 
he did it " expresses the speaker's belief that the person BpoSies 
of did not do it. 

(2) the use of much in the meaning of " a wonder." " It's 
tiiiich if be does as he says" [It)e miioh iv ey diz ftz ey aei]. 
Halliwell gives mucA in tills sense as a substantive. This is 
incorrect ; much has its ordinary aeDse of " a great deal," '.j- 
tbe literal meaning of the sentence given above is " It's a great 
thing if he does it." 

Mucker [mAk-ur], ». confusion. "I'm in a terrible mKcfeffr, as th' 
owd mon said i' th' pilpit" [Aliy)m in u ter'iibl m^k-flr. ue 
dh}u'wd mon sed i)tb pil'pit]. This refers to some Metbodisi 
local preacher, who was candid enough to confess to his floct 
that lie was in a fog. 

HuCkerin' [mukurin], prea. part. (1) doing things in a confused 
way, and purposeless, without method. "Come, nal, wlisl 
bin yO doin' theer, muckerin!" [Kilm, naay, wot bin yii dio'in 
dheeiir, milk-urin]. 

(2) getting in the way. "These ohildem bin aavsyt 
muckerin V tbe load" [Dheyz chil'dum bin an'viB m&k'uiin 
i)dba roA'd]. 

(8) acting in a slovenly, dirty manner. " I'll ba' none o' 
them wenches muckerin about my milk-pons " [Aby)l aa son 
dhem wen'shiz mik-ilrin ubuwt maby mil-k-ponz]. fio 
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often as adj.t ^-g^t **muckerin wees" (ways). This word is all 
through confosed more or less with muck, which is the more 
strange as the subs, mucker has preserved its original meaning 
intact. Cp, Huckeb-muckeb. 

tlnek-fork [miik*-fiau*rk], «. a fork used for spreading manure on 
land or cleaning out cow-houses. 

tlliek-hook [miik*-6ok], «. a hook with a long handle used for 
dragging manure out of a cart. 

^Iliek-robill [miik- -robin], «. to boys who persist in whistling 
and annoying other people it is often said, " Howd jrur noise ; 
it auvays reens (= rains) when muck-robins whistlen" [Uwd 
yur nahyz ; it au'viz ree*nz wen mdk--robinz wis 'In]. Muck- 
robin is taken by Cheshire people to mean the ordinary robin, 
'*acos,*' as was explained to me, ''it's auvays hoppin* abowt 
the mexen an' whistlin'." 

HCky [muk'i], v,a. to dirty. " Yo'n muckied the face o* my watch " 
(ue., by taking it in dirty hands) [Yoa)n mAkid dhti fiu'S u mi 
waach*]. For this conversion of an adj. into a verb cp, E. 
(Urty, 

ludge-hole [miij'-oa'l], 8. a soft, boggy place. <' Th' buzzock got 
his hind-legs in a mudge-hole upo' Bickley Moss ; an' hey sunk 
an' sunk, an' it tayd us all ur time to ger im ait agen" 
[Th)bdz-uk got iz ahynd-legz in u mAj'-oa'l upu Bik'U Mos ; 
un ey sungk tin sihigk, iin it tai'd uz au'l ur tahym tH gy'er im 
aayt flgy'en*]. 

(uffled [muf'ld(t)], p. part, of a hen, having a top-knot or 
feathers protruding from under her throat. 

j|g [mAg], 8. (1) a face. ** Thai ugly mug " [Dhaay Ag'li mig]. 
(2) a grimace. '' Ah'll tell th' schoo'-gaffer tha't pullin' 
niug8 at mey " [Ah)l tel)th sk6o-gy'aaf'ur dhaa)t pil-in mugz 
ut mey]. Cp. Shaksp. mow, to make a grimace. 

aggen [mug*n], adj. of earthenware. '' A muggen egg " is the 
name for a manufactured article used as a nest-egg. 
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Jlugglj [mug*li], adj. of the weather, olose, damp, and nnpleaBiDi 

Hull [miU], v.n. of a plough, to gather up the soil, instead of 
catting clean through it. "Hal this ploo mUUs" [A&jdhis 
pl6o mulz]. Cp, MuLLT below. 

Hull [mM] , adj. mixed. " A tnuU lot," of a lot of dowdy peopk. 
Cp. the Eng. euphemism, ** mixed society." 

f HullOCk [mM'tik] , $. (1) any kind of refuse ; e.g.t ** squitob'* in 
land, &c. Bailey has '' MuUoek, dirt or rubbish. N.C." 

(2) a mess, confusion. Untidy places are said to be "aw 
of a rmUlock;" and a person who was throwing any place 
into confusion or disorder would be described as ** makm' a 
mullock.*' 

HullOCk [mM'iik] , v.a. to mess, do things in an untidy way. "Ill 
tak good care hey never gos i' my garden agen ; I sent him do 
hafe a dee*s work theer one dee, an' theer he was, maulin' an' 
mawksin' an' muUockin' it till it looked aw of a mess " [Aby)l 
taak- gild ky'aex ey nev^r goz i mahy gy'aa*rdin figy'en; ahj 
sent im d6o ai-f H dee*z wuurk dh^etLr won dee-, tn dhMak 
woz, mau'lin un mau'ksin tin mMiikin it til it lookt an* &t n 
mes]. 

Hullocky [miU-dki] , adj. of land, full of weeds and other rubbish. 

Hully [mdl'i] , adj. of soil, sticky, cleaving to the sides of the 
plough-share. 

tHun [mun] , V. aiix. must. Mun and must are both in use in the 
folk-speech, with a well-defined difference of meaning between 
them. Mun denotes physical, must moral, necessity. E.g.t 
**Yo mun go" [Yoa* mAn goa*]; **Yo must be a foo'" [Yea* 
mus bi ii foo] . Thus mu^t means ''it is incredible that yon 
should not, &c." 

f Hundle [milln'dl] , s. a stick with a flat and broad piece of wood 
at the end, used for stirring whey, &c. 

Mundle [mi\nd*l] , v.n. to bungle, be hampered or bothered in 
doing a thing. *' The mester con get noo time for nowt ; this 
cazzardly weather keeps him mmidUn' V the hee" [Dhu mes't^ 
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kan gy'et noo tahym f&r nuwt; dhis ky'aaz'ordli wedh'&r 
ky'ee'ps im mAn'dlin i)dhii ee*] . Bo to " mundle o'er a job. " 

tHongCOni [mAngk-iim] , & mixed com ; ue. , wheat ground together 
with lye or barley. " My fayther used mix a peck o' rye wi' 
threy pecks o' wheeat; an' when yd took it to th' mill, yd'd tell 
em it was nrnngeom^ an' then they'd know hai grind it. A bit 
0* rye i' the bread's very nice " [Mahy &i*dh{Lr y6ost mik's u 
' pek d rahy wi threy peks ii weyiit ; un wen yu took it tu)tb 
mil, yA)d tel tbn it wdz mdngkoim, un dhen dhai)d noa- 
aay grahynd it. bit u rahy i)dhii bifed)z ver-i nahys] . 
For the first syllable of the word cp. Munoe. 

lunge [monzh] , v.a. (1) to mix. '' Get it on a paper, an' mwnge 
it aw up together " [Gy'et it on u pai'pur, un munzh it au- 
up tfigy'edh'dr] — of mixing coffee with chicory. Cp. Wyclif s 
Version, Lake xiii 1, <' whose blood Pilat myngide with the 
sacrifices of hem." 

(2) to munch, chew. "Hoo manages to munge a bit o' 
noe-puddin' " [6o maan'ijiz tti mibizh u bit u rahys-pMin] . 
Cp, French manger, 

longer [mun-zhtir] , v.o. (1) to mix, perplex. <' I'm that mungered, 
I skayce know whether I'm stondin' upo' my yed or my heUs" 
[Ahy)m dhaat* mfin'zhtird, ahy sky'ai's noa* wedh'ur ahy)m 
ston'din iipii mi yed tir mi eylz]. 

t(2) v.n. to act in a stupid, perplexed manner. '' What 
are y6 doin' theer, mimgerin'f *' [Wot u yu doo-in dh^eur, 
mAn*zhtbnn?]. 

lotter [mAt'&r], v.n. to grow close and sultry. ** Well, Tummas, 
ahan we ha' reen?" <'I knowna; bur ah think it's mutterin 
for yet (heat)" [Wei, TAm-us, shun wi aa ree-n ? Ahy noa-)nu ; 
b^ ah thingk* it)s mi!lt*urin fur yet]. 

lottery [mit'flri], adj. dull. " The weather's very muttery this 
momin' " [Dhti wedh'ur)z ver*i mAt'uri dhus mau'min]. 

lUlZOCk [mAz-fik], «. the mouth. '< Ah'U punch thy muzzock in " 
[Ab)l pdnsh dhi mAz*uk in]. 
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N. 

NafBe [naaf-1], v.n. to trifle, do small jobs, act in a trivial manne: 
" Hoo's i' th' kitchen aw th' momin', nafflirC abowt, bur ho 
raly does nowt " [6o)z i)th ky'ich-in au')th mau'min, naaML 
ubuwt, bur 60 rae-li dAz nuwt]. So "to naffle one's tim. 
away" is common, in which phrase this word must not b< 
confused with Maffle (9. v.). 

Nafflin' [naaMin], adj, that trifles away or wastes time ; and so 
tedious. ''A nafflin' job*' is one that takes a long time t( 
accomplish. So, if a person has to work without proper tools 
it is said that "it '11 be very najfflirC for him" [it)l hi ver* 
naaf'lin for im]. 

tNaggy [^^^*^]> ^J' irritable, peevish. " There's noo peace i 
the haise wi' that woman, hoo is sO ruiggy wi' everybody as gof 
near her" [Dhur)z n6o pee's i dhu aays wi dhaat* w&m*un, 6( 
iz su naagi wi evVibod'i fiz goz n6eur tlr]. Cp. Niggedt 

NAGOETY. 

Naigper [nai*gur], s. an auger. See Chapter on Pronunciatioi 
under N. 

Nailor [naiiur, nee-lur], s. a hard, grasping person. 

Nail-parcel [nee-l-paa*rsil], s, a gimlet. A corruption of nail 
piercer, 

Nank [naangk*], prop. name. Nance. 

Nappatanzer [naap*utaan*zur], s. a comic term of depreciation 
applied to a person or animal The meaning is very indefinite. 
Some times it is used as a personal nickname. I have heard 
it as used to a cow in a shippon, " Come o'er, owd nappatanzer* 
[Kiim oa-r, uwd naap-utaan-zur], ? = napper-dancer ; ae^ 
Napper, below. 

Napper [naap'ur], r.a. to patter, set the feet down. " Hoo napper-i 
her feit dain " or ** abowt " = she bustles about [60 naap'ur J 
ur feyt daayn, ubuwt], 

Napper-kneed [naap'ur-neyd], adj, knock-kneed. 
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tNaps [naap's], 8,pL lavender. ''Oo an' get me some naps ait 
o'th* garden" [Ooa* tin gy'et mi sum naap's aayt d)th 
gy'aaTdin]. Leigh writes Knobs, and Mr. Holland Neps, 

Nast [naas't], s. (1) filth, esp. snch as strongly revolts or disgusts. 
(2) obscenity. " There's some folks con talk o' nowt bu' 
natt *' [Dhur)z sum foa'ks kun tau*k d nuwt bu naas-t]. 

Natch [naach'], a. a cog on a wheel. 

Nati?e [nai'tiv], 8. (1) a native place. " Chorley's my native/' 

(2) native speech. •• Yo'n auvays have a bit o' Cheshire i' 
yur talk, 'cos it's yur native" [Yoa)n au'viz aav ii bit u 
Chesh-tir i yur tau'k, koz it)s yfir nai'tiv]. 

tNature [nai*chur, nee*chur], s, quaHty, strength. ''This land 
sems to have noo na^re in it" [Dhis laan*d semz tu aav n6o 
nai'chur in it]. The word is of fairly general application. 

Naont [naan't], s, an aunt See Chapter on Pronunciation under 

N. 

Hay-WOPd [nai--wuurd], s. a by-word, a proverb. " Ay, owd Billy 
come to his work one dee wi' a yilve wi' o'ny one tang to it ; 
an' it's bin a sort of a nay-word with 'em ever sin : ' owd Billy 
One-Tang' they cawn him" [Aay, uwd Bil'i kiim tu iz wuurk 
won dee* wi u yilv wi oa*ni won taangg* t6o it ; un it)s bin u 
Bau'rt uv u nai*-wuurd widh um evfir sin " uwd Bil'i Won*- 
taangg" dhi kau*n im]. 

tNazzy [naaz*i], adj. cross-tempered, irritable, peevish. ''Owd 

gos (=gets, becomes) a nazzy owd thing" [Uwd 

goz d naaz'i uwd thingg'] . E. nasty, 

Neek [nek], $. "To hop in aperson^s neck'* is to have one's 
revenge on him. 

tNeck-hole [nek*-oa*l] , s. the nape of the neck. " Theer he stood, 
as wet as thatch, lozzackin' agen the wall, wi' the waiter off 
th' eezins droppin' dean his neck-hole" [Dh6e*ur ^e BiM, uz wett 
tz thaach', loz'tikin ugy'en* dhil wau*, wi)dhu wai'tdr of 
clh)ee'zinz drop-in daayn iz nek*-oa'l] . 



[nff^jnm^. mar h j i u mw l "^ To go a MMnm" '^ =lMids' nest- 
inq^ yhmm ia die piur. <^ mimt [n^at] a nflst. 

d-f, J. tibe genosB name fir & donkej ; hence, a stupid 



pason, an an. HalKiidl wzttea Eddj (as thoogli an eddy, 
miitead of a Seddr) ; and ofikBt wnloa h«ve gone oat <^ tlieir 
way to doive is from ^i&t." On tiuB I hMre only two 
things to lunark : fizst, diat >ifdi% b a recognised name for 
a doniaBj, and that e^erj poson who calls another "a 
Xeddy '^ does it with the dear corwrint w fiefw that he is calling 
him spedfleaDj an aas; and, seeoodij, that eddy (tor idiot) 
with the indpfrnTte artide hetee it would in Cheshire be 
nineteen times oat of twoitT "■ a eddy,*^ not **an eddy.** 

^llegh [nesh], adj. t^ider, delicate, the Oj^osite of hardy; 
** Vre gotten mak hands "" [Ahy)Tgot*n nesh aan*z]. Especially 
used <^ aenaitireness to cdd. '* I do sd sweet at a neight, 
mays me mak" [Ahy d6o sn sweet 6t n neyt, mai*a mi 
nesh]. " Nak kitlin' is a frequent word of contempt for a 
delicate person, or one unable to endure pain. The word is 
applied to plants in the sense of '* sensitive/* A.S. knesc. 

Nesh it [nesh it], v.n. to act in a timid way, to ** funk.*' " When 
it come to gettin' up at fiye o'clock of a cowd winter's momin* 
hoo ne$kt U '* [Wen it kjim tu gy'et'in iip ut £&hyT oklok- uv a 
kuwd win-torz man-min, 60 nesht it]. Cp. E. lord it 

Nib [nib*], n, a projecting piece in a piece of wood, such as is very 
often seen when the log from which it comes has been only 
partially sawn through, and the piece then broken ofL " I had 
to weet for the nib to bum off, afore I could get it to lie flat 
upo* th* fire " [Ahy aad* it, wee't fur dhfi nib* tu buum of, 
afoa'r ahy ktid gy'et it it lahy flaat* upu)th fekhyiir]. 

Nick it [nik* it], v,a. When a person finds anything which he is 
disposed to appropriate, he repeats the following lines : 

Nick itf nack it; 
Find it, tak it. 

[Nik* it, naak* it ; fahynd it, taak* it]. 
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Nigifedy-nas^^ty [nig'tLdi-naag-uti], adj. irritable, nasty-tem- 
pered **Hoo*B terribly rnggedy-naygety wi' th' children" 
[6o)z terubli nig*udi-naag*uti wi)th chil'dum]. 

ffigg^e [nig'l]» <• ft jog trot. '<We wenten at a bit of a niggle'* 
[Wi wen-tn fit u bit uv fi nig'l]. 

Higgle [nig'l] > v.n. to trot slowly. *' Ye mun be guardfal hai ye 
ronnen the boss fost part o' tb' journey, case ye'n gotten a 
long wee for go, ye mun remember; just go nigglin' alung 
big'st part o* th' road" [Yi mun bi gy'aa*rdfil aay yi rAn'un 
dhu OS fost paa-rt u)th juu-mi, ky'ai's yi)n gotn u lilingg wee- 
fur goa*, yi mtin rimem'bur; just goa* nig'lin ulungg* big's 
paa-rt a)dh roa'd] . 

Ninny [nin-i] , s. (1) grandmother, granny; a pet word. W. nnin, 
(2) a simpleton (masc. as well as fem. ; cp. Gbanny). 

Ninny-neeno [nin*i-nee*noa] , $. a musical (?) instrument impro- 
vised by holding the leaves of certain plants against the teeth 
or a comb, and blowing through. An imitative word. 

Hip [nip*] , «. "As cleean as nip " [tJz kl6eun uz nip-] is a 
common proverbial expression. 

Hip [nip-] , v.n. to go quickly. " This tit o* mine's a rum 'un to 
nip alung " [Dhis tit u mahyn)z u rTim)un tu nip* ulungg-] . 
".Yip abowt " [Nip- ubuwt] . 

Hipper [nip*ur] , a. a youth, and specifically a waggoner's lad. 

Hit [nit*], 8, the egg of a louse. 

Nobble [nob-1], v.a. to beat. ''Th' owd cat inna very rad at 
comin* to'at y6; ah dait yo'n nx)bbled im" [Dh* uwd ky'aat* 
i)nu ver*i raad* (it kAm-in toa-t yu; ah daayt yoa)n nob-Id 
im]. 

"obbut [nob-ut], adv, nothing but, only. Not common, except in 
the northern part of my district . 

lobby [nob-i], adj. genteel, "swell." " That's a nobbi/ stick yon 
gotten" [Dhaat)s u nob-i stik- yoa-)n got-n]. 
S 
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VlOg [nog], s, a child's word for a clog. *' Gome, tak thy nog* off, 
au' be startin' for th' wooden hills " [Eiim taak* dhi nogz of, 
un bi staa'rtin far)th wid'n il'z], 

Nogfer [noa-giir], v.n, to be stupid, bungle. Principally, bnt not 
exclusively, used in the pres. part. " Owd Bet Dodd wanted 
my weife shown her hai may cheise, bur hoo cudna may noirt 
on her ; hoo'd a terr'ble nogerirC wee o' doin* " [Uwd Bet Dod 
waan'tid mahy weyf shoan ur aay mai* cheyz, biir 60 kad)nu 
mai' nuwt on ur ; 6o)d u tae'rbl noa*gurin wee* u d6oin]. 

NOgrgen [nog-n] \ r xji ^A. A A ^ -A 

.. jj J r J -J-, f ^«J» blockheaded, stupid. 

Nogrgen-yedded [nogn-yedid] J '^ ' *^ 

Noggin [nog-in], adj, pert, lively. 

f Noggin [nog-in], s. a piggin, a large wooden can. These noggina 
were formerly much used to hold beer, e.g,, the beer intended 
for the labourers working in the harvest-field. 

Noggin-haisen [nogin-aayzn] , s.pL black-and-white houses; the 
old timber and brick houses so common in the county. 

Noggintle [nog-intl], s, a pigginful. 

Noggy [nog-i], a. a clog. See Nog. 

+NogS [nogz], a,])!, pieces of wood built into a brick wall. Cp. 
Noggin -Hansen above. 

tNoint [nabynt], v. a, to castigate, by word or act. Short for 
anoint] cp. Dress o'er. 

Nointer [nabyntur] , s, +(1) a mischievous lad. 

(2) used of an energetic, pushing person. Tushinghau. 
**Hey*s a nointer ^ that mon" [Ey)z u nabyntur, dhaat* 
mon], 

Nointin' [nabyntin] , .s. a castigation. An old man told me be bad 
"tacted" some women on some subject, but they had **gen 
him a pratty nmntin'' [gy'en im u praat-i nabyntin] . 

tNominy [nom-uni], s. a rigmarole. **He went off wi' sich a 
nomUvf [Ey went of wi sich* u nom*uni] . The word is really 
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« 

«* homily •'; •* an homily'* became " a nominy" by the ordinary 
"prosthesis" of n. 

None [non] , adv. a short time, next to no time. '' I hanna bin 
none awee" [Ahy aa)nu bin non uwee*] = I have only been a 
very short time away. 

Rong^le [nongki] , v.a. and n. to nod. 

Noodlin' [n6o'dlin] , adj, awkward, stupid. 

Nook [ndok] , 8, (1) the ingle, or chimney comer in old-fashioned 
open fireplaces. 

(2) a portion, quantity. *' A good nook o' the money was 
gone" [tJ gAd nook u dhu min'i wuz gon] . 

NookshOtton [n6o'kshotn], adj. shot into a comer; generally used 
of cheese put aside from, the rest as inferior. So Shakspere's 
" nooksTioUen isle of Albion. ' * W. gives a wrong meaning : * * dis- 
appointed, mistaken, having overshotten the mark ;*' and then 
adds a long note to explain how it comes to bear that meaning. 

Norpy [nor'i] , adj, sturdy, muscular. " I never seid sich a norry 
yowth ; hey's as hard as neels " [Ahy nevur seyd sich' u nori 
yuwth ; ey)z uz aa*rd uz neclz] . Probably from Fr. nowTij 
well-nourished. 

Nose [noa*z] , s. the blossom on the ends of ripe gooseberries or 
currants. 

''ose [noaz] , v.a. to take the blossoms off gooseberries or currants. 
" Hoo's gotten a grat baskettle o* corrans to nose afore hoo con 
stir ait o' th' haise " [6o)z got'n u grae't baas-kitl u koriinz 
tu noa'z ufoaT 6o)kn stuur aayt u)dh aays]. 

^'ose-hole [noa'z-oa-l] , «. the nostril "Sithee at that cai bleidin' 
raind th' maith ; hoo must ha' bobbed summat in her nonr- 
hole " [Si)dhi ut dhaat* ky*aay bleydin raaynd)th maayth ; 6o 
miist u bobd sAm'ut in ur noa'z-oa'l] . 

^Moss-ohilt [nos'-chahylt] , s. a nurse-child; a child put out to 
nurse. 

''^MosSFO [nos'roa*], s. a shrew-mouse. So called from its long nose. 
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Nosstend [nos*tend] , v.a. to nurse. '* What's that big, M weiidi 
o' thine doin' nai, Bill?" *'0h, hoo's gone ait tk-nosstendin'" 
[Wot)s dhaat* big* fisiay wensh a dhahyn d6oin naay, Bil? 
Oa% 6o)z gon aayt u)nos'tendin] . Bee also Book a B6oih, iv. 
16. A compound of noss (= nurse) and tend, 

NOSS- wench [nos* -wensh] , s. a "nurse-wench," nurseiy-maid. 
" Hoo's hved with 'em ever sin hoo fost went Bit sarvice ; boo 
was noss'wench for th' childem fost go off " [6o)z Uvd widh 
um evur sin 60 fost went aayt saa-rvis; 60 wuz nos* -wensh 
fdr)th chil'dum fost goa* of] . 

f Note [noa*t] , 8. the time at which a cow is expected to calve. 
If a cow calves at a convenient time for the cheese-making 
season, she is said to be in good note, **What note's hoo fur?" 
** Oh, hoo comes in i' pretty good note " [Wot noa*t)s 60 fuur? 
Oa*, 60 kiimz in i pritd gud noa't] . See Gross-noted. 

Notherg^S [noa*dhurgis], adj. See Gis. 

tNothin' [nAth'in], indef. pron. nothing. A "thing o' nothin''" 
means "a trifle, almost nothing;" <?.^., "I picked yander little 
tit o' mine up for a thing 0' nothin* " [Ahy pik't yaan'diir lit'l 
tit' u mahyn Ap fur u thingg* u nuth-in]. The phrase is 
Shaksperean ; the locus cUissicus is in Hamlet^ Act IV. sc. ii. 
(quoted by Mr. Holland). 

f Nottimize [not'imaliyz], s, an anatomy : a skeleton. " Eh, what 
a nottimize yo bin ; yo dun look badly" [Ai*, wot u notimahyz 
yoa* bin; yoa* ddn 16o*k baad'li], Nottimize is evidently ana- 
tomies, a plural subs, incorrectly used as singular, and mis- 
divided as a natomies. Compare Sbakspere's atomy {jtrova 
anatomy, divided as an atomy) in. 2 H, IV, ^ V. iv. ad fin. See 
Atomy in Murray's Diet. 

tNottins [not'inz], s.^l, wheat which refuses to be separated from 
the husks in threshing. 

tNowt [nuwt], 5. a good-for-nothing, vicious, or disreputable 
person. A naughty child is often addressed as " Y6 little 
nowt,'' A servant had just been speaking with a tramp at the 
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door, and when asked by her mistress who had been there, 
repUed, "He's some nowt " [Ey)z sum nuwt]. I once saw two 
little boys playing a game of soldiers, in which the soldiers 
were represented by marbles. There was a big marble for 
Wellington, and another for Buonaparte, and the inferior 
officers were all appropriately represented; but the marbles 
which stood for the common soldiers were called " nowts,*' 

+llOWt [nuwt], adj. vicious; said chiefly of a savage bull. " Yo'd 
better nu* go through the Biddins, as yd gon wom; yander 
bull o' Mester Done's is nowt ** [Yoa)d bet'ur. nu goa* thr6o 
dhu Bid'inz, uz yoa gon wom; yaan'dur bdl u Mesiiur Doa'nz 
iz nuwt] . 

Nud [nM], (1) v.n. to nod with the head. 

f(2) v.a. to butt with the head. ''Ah shouldna like be 
nudded by that mon (viz., a bull) as wi han i' th' shippin *' 
[Ah shud)nu lahyk hi niHd'id bi dhaat* mon uz wi aan* i)th 
ship-in]. The forward jerking motion with the head which 
calves make in sucking is called nuddin\ 

Huddle Oflf [nAd-l of], v.n, to go away. 

Nudge [niHj], s. a gnat " The nudges beginnen to bite at neights " 
[Dhu nAjiz bigy*in'un tu bahyt ^t neyts]. 

Nlincle [nungk'l], 8. an uncle. See Chapter on Pronunciation 
under N. 

Nonkut [niingk'iit], adj. awkward, clumsy. Bickley. **Owd 

Mester used to say abowt annybody as was very clumsy, 

*They bin very nurikutJ"' This I had from an old woman of 
over 80, and I dare say the word will die with her. See 
Chapter on Pronunciation under N. A.S. unct/S, imcouth. 

'Nm» [nuur], a. a hard-working man. Hey's a reight-dain nur 
of a fellow ; slavin' from momin* than neight, an' welly nigh 
workin' his fingers to the booan " [Ey)z u reyt-daayn nuur uv 
u fel*u ; slai'vin frum mau*min dhun neyt, un wel'i nahy 
wuuTkin iz finggurz tu dhu b6oun]. 

^Hut [nit], s. the head. " Ah'll crack thy nut fo* thee " [Ah)l 
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kraAk* dhi nAt fo)dhi]. "I mmi work my nut'* [Ahy mun 
wuurk mi nAt] =1 must think. 

Nuzzle [nillz'l], v.a. to poke the nose into. "Tak Hester 
DarH'ton's pony into th' back hoss-box, an* give him a bit o' 
cum to nuzzU " [Taak* Mes'tur Daa'rlitnz poani in"tu)th baak* 
os*-boks, un gy*iv im u bit ii kuum tu nuz'l]. 

Nuzzler [niz-lur], 8, (1) a peg in a mole- or mouse-trap. This, 
when touched by the animal, releases a spring which ensnares 
him. 

(2) a mouse's nest caught up on the teeth of a mowing- 
machine is also called a nuzzler. 



0. 
f Oak-atchem [oa*k-aachum] , 8. an acorn. 

Oak-baw [oa-k-bau] , 8, the oak-apple. 

f Oander [oa-ndur] , 8, the afternoon. " Come i'th* oandery if y6 
conna get afore " [Kiim i)dh oa-ndur iv yu kon*)u gy'et ufoa-r]. 
A.S. undem, Ray gives this word as aunder, but mentions its 
Ches. pronunciation, for which see Chapter on Pronunciation, 
p. 47. 

Oanders [oa'ndurz] , s. the afternoon meal, often sent out in 
harvest- time to the labourers in the fields. ** Tak th' oanden 
to th' feild " [Taak* dh)oa'ndurz tu)th feyld]. See Ray under 
Aandom, Omdorn^ DouTidnns, 

Oather [oa*dliur], ;>;vw. either. This form is only used in the 
expression of oather, = of the two. ** Well, Mrs. Clutton, how's 
your husband?'* **Well, na' much different; I think he's <>/ 
oather gettin' woss" [Wei, naa mAch dif-runt; ahy thingk' 
6e)z uv oa'dhur gy'et'in wos]. For the form oatJitr compare 
M.E. oicther, outher, otJier; e,(j,, Chaucer, 1. 18078 : 

A pouder 

I-maad, outher of chalk, outher of glas, 
Or somewhat elles. 
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fOecagionally [ukai'junuli] , adv, as a make-shift, for the occasion 
or present necessity. *' It inna what yd may caw a extry gain 
tool, bur it'll do occagionaUy'* [It i)nu wot yu mi kau' u ek'stri 
gy'ai-n t6ol, bur it)l d6o ukaijunuli]. For the pronunciation 
of occasion as [ukaijun] , see Chapter on Pronunciation, p. 21. 
It was noticed by Wilbraham. Mr. Holland, however, does 
not know it, and writes the adverb occaswimUy^ as in hterary 
English. 

Oddlin' [od'lin] , «. an odd or eccentric person. " One o' God*s 
oddlin's " is a common expression for an eccentric person. 

tOddment [odmunt] , s, an odd article. A collection of nonde- 
script articles, or "etceteras," would be called **a lot o' odd- 
ments.'* The word was recently (August, 1887) used about 
twenty times in one of the advertisement columns of the Man- 
chester Guardian, 

Odds [odz] , «. (1) a difference. '' Hoo'U find the odds when hoo 
gos awee throm wom" [6o)l fahynd dhu odz wen 6o goz 
uwee* thriim wom] . 

(2) the exact opposite. ** Yo bin the odds 6* mey, if yo 
liken stond up, when yo con rest yur legs an* back a bit" [Yoa* 
bin dhu odz u mey, iv yoa lahykn stond Ap, wen yoa)kn rest 
yur legz un baak* u bit] . 

Odld*struoken [od"-strukn] , adj. eccentric. "They'n some despert 
odd'Strucken wees abowt 'em" [Dhai)n sum des'purt od'-strAkn 
wee*z ubuwt lim] . 

'Od pot It [od rot it] , interj. an imprecation. 

*0d scosh (scotch) ye [od skosh (skoch) yi], interj, an im- 
precation. 

^O'ep-anenst [oaT-unen-st] , prep, opposite. " I sit just-a-meet 
oW-anenst him, an' I could hear every word as he said" [Ahy 
sit j4si;-u-m^et oaT-unen*st im, un ahy kud 6eur evri wuurd 
^z ^ sed] . 

^0'6rface [oa'Tfifti-s, oa^rfee-s] , v.a, to be too much for (originally. 
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to put out of countenance). If a person gets too krge a 
plateful of food, he will declare it " o' erf aces " liiwi ; or a 
housewife will say that " her work o' erf aces her." 

O'ergfet [oa"rgy'et*] , v.a. (1) to get in front of, distance. 

(2) metaph. to surpass. '< Ah*m na sd good at tellin' my 
letters, bur ah con d'erget yd at summin " [Ah)m naa su gnd 
ut telin mi let*urz, bur ah kun oa'Tgy'et* yu ut sum*in] . 

t(8) to escape from. "Howd him fast, ur he'll o'^rvia 
thee " [Uwd im fiaas't, ur 6e)l oa'Tgy'et* dhi] . 

O'orgfO [oa'Tgoa*] , vm, the exact equivalent of o'erget in all its 
meanings. 

O'erketoh [oa'Tky'ech*] , x\a. to overtake. **If yo'n sharpen along, 
yo'n o'erketch him afore he gets Wrixham bridge" [Ivyoa')ii 
shaa*rpn ulibigg*, yoa')n oa^rkyech* im ufoa*r 6e gy*ets Bik- 
sum brij '] . For another example, see Budge. 

O'ermade [oa*-rmai'd], p. part, of hay, over-dried in the field 
before being carried. 

O'or-run [oa-r-rAn*] , v,a, (1) to outrun. •• Dunna let ynr jaws 
o'er-run yur claws " [Di!i)nu let yur jau'z oa'T-rilln- yur klau'z] 
is a proverbial saying equivalent to ** Do not live beyond your 
means." 

t(2) to get away from, escape from. ** I'm gooin* 6'er-rxm 
this country, sey if I conna may better ait i' Meriky " [Ahy)m 
goo'in oa'T-run' dhis* kiin'tri, sey iv ahy kon)u mai* bet'ur 
aayt i Mer-iki]. 

O'ersoen [oa-rs6e'n] , p. part, blinded, deluded, mistaken. "Hoc 
was very much o'erseen in him, an* annyb'dy else could see he 
was noo good from the fost " [6o wuz ver'i mAch oa^rs^n in 
im, un aan'ibdi els kud s6e ^e wuz noo gud frum dhu fost]. 

O'orsess [oa*'rses'], vm, to overdo, supply with too large a 
quantity. ** Tell yur mester he munna send me noo moor 
wut-straw yet a wheil, ur else he'll overseas me" [Tel yur 
mes'tur 6e mun)ii send mi noo moour wut'-strau* yet u weyl, 
ur els ^e)l oa^rses* mi]. Compare Sess. 
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O*erstop [oa'Tstop*] , v.a. and ref. to stay too long. " I've bin at 
sich an' sich a place, an' o'erstopped mysel," or ^* o*erstopped 
my time." Gp. E. oversleep oneself, 

O'er-topteelS [oa^r-top-teelz], adv. head over heels; e.g,, ''to turn 
o*er-topteels.'* Bee Tofteels. 

O'erweest [oa*Twee*st] , v.a. to plunge anything into water, so that 
it is completely covered. ** Tatoes an' peas should be well o*er- 
weest V waiter afore they'n be done reight " [Tai'tuz un pee-z 
shud bi wel oa"rwee*st i wai-tur ufoa*r dhi)n bi dim reyt]. 
For the conjugation of the verb, see p. 82. Leigh has Over- 
waist as a p. part. 

Off [of] , adj. regretful, sorry. "Missis wull be off when hoo hears" 
[Mis'is wAl bey of wen 60 eyurz]. 

^W-hand [of-aan*d], adv. lately. BADDnjET. An old man was 
asked, " Hai lung's yur weif bin jed ?" " Just nai, off-hand " 
[Aay ldng)z yur weyf bin jed ? JAs naay, of-aan*d] . 

Offll [of'il] , s. f (1) the inferior portions of anything. The offU of 

a pig includes everything except the bacon, even the pork. "I 

^ could do wi' th' bacon, bur I dunna know what do wi' th' 

offU'* [Ahy kud d6o wi)th bai'kn, bur ahy di!i)nu noa* wot doo 

wi)dh of'il] . Offil cum is the same as Hencurn {q,v.). 

(2) the non-essential portion of the stock, the etceteras, of 
a dairy-farm ; everything excluding the herd of milking-cows. 
•'I made th' rent ait 0' th' offil'* [Ahy mai-d)th rent aayt u)dh 
of'il], i.e., from the pigs, **tum-oflf" cows, and the like. 
"Sale begins at noon, bu' yd neidna be theer than two; they'n 
sell the offil fost" [Sai-1 bigy'in-z ut n6on, bu yu neyd)nu bi 
dh^ur dhun t6o ; dhi)n sel dhu of 'il fost]. 

^^Un' [of-ilin] , adj. of the nature of " offil." "There's nowt left 
bu' some offUin* stuff, as is noo use to noobry" [Dhur)z nuwt 
left bu sum ofilin stM, uz iz noo y6os tu noo'bri] . 

^^Jiajfandy [ofmugy'aan'di] , s, the very best and choicest of 
delicacies; e.g., rich, stiff, cream would be described as "real 
ofmagandy" creme de la cr^me. 
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Often [of-n] , adj. frequent. Cp. 1 Tim. v. 23, " thine often 
infirmitiea" 

Once [wuns] , s. ** A thing for the once*' [G thing* fa dhu wAns] 
IB an unusual or unprecedented thing. In this case one; is 
never [wAnst] ; when used in a purely adverhial sense by itself 
[wiinst] is frequently heard. 

Onelin' [won-lin] , s. an only child. " Yo mun marry some me- 
lin' " [Yoa* mun maar*i sAm won'lin] . 

One-o'clock [won'-uklok] , s, +(1) the downy head of a dandelion, 
also called a Clock. Children suppose they can ascertain the 
time by the number of puffs required to blow the down com- 
pletely off 

(2) **Like one-o'clock" is a phrase signifying "rapidly, 
readily, with ease." "I can do it like one-o'clock" [Ahy)kn 
doo it lahyk won*-uklok] — because a clock strikes one with a 
single stroke. 

Only [oa*nli] , adv. very, with superlatives ; e.ij,, ** The only best" 
" A bit afore hey deid, ah said to him, * Yo an' mey shannA 
last lung, William ; the mdij best thing for us to do is to be 
thinkin' abowt ur finish ' " [C bit ufoa-r ey deyd, ah sed t6(f im, 
** Yoa- un mey shaan)u laast lAngg, Wil*yum; dhu oaiih best 
thing' fur i\z tu doo iz tu bi thingk-in ubuwt ur finish '*] . In 
this sense always [oanli] ; in all others frequently [oa'ni] . 

fOon [oon] , 8. an oven. 

Oon-arse [6o'n-aa'rs] , .s. the convex exterior of a brick-oven, 
generally covered with plaster or mortar. 

Oon-peel [6on-peyl] , s. a pole with a flat piece of wood at the 
end of it, used for putting loaves, pies, &c., into a brick-oven, 
or taking them out again. Sec Peel. 

tOon-pikel [6oTi-pahykil] , s. a pikel or fork with a long handle and 
a long iron neck above the prongs, wliich is used to supply & 
brick-oven with fuel. 

Oozy [6ozi] , adj. soft and spongy ; said of cheese, marshy lani 
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Idem, laad% oz longg ox dha kun grVt gud dUTts «h)*(| 
Compire TroQu$ amd Cnetddtij Act V. sc. ii, *• bVnctiouH of lini 
faith, r/ru of her love/* Also JiiHon <>f' .-If^fw.^ iv. H. "womi' 
poor fragment, some slender ort of his roumiuclor," Mii.lli>\ 
has '* Orts, Fragments, Leavings, ManimockH." 

^[08], f(l) v.fL to attempt. "I never otutrd nt it" |Ali,y im^v in 
ost aat* it]. "When Td bin at Sosobry liiiviii* my <7<- ^« ' m 
^t, when I come back, he says to mo, ' Nni, tUitiun, yn //»« hf 
^id none, John" [Wen ahy)d bin fit Hoa'Mbri wt^i'in mi tih/ 
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tai'n aayt, wen ahy kiim baak*, &e se^tu mi, "Nal, dii)na joa* 
OS tu reyd non, Jon]. 

t(2) v.n. to shape. "Yo binna ossin' to do that" [Yoa- 
bm)u os'in tu d6o dhaat*]. 

(8) v,a. to direct. "1*11 om yd to a good heifer" [Ahy)l 
OS yu tu u gid ef'iir]. 

Bay gives the word in the first of these three senses, which 
seems to be the primary one. Cp. O.F. oger, to dare ; A.F. m, 
audacious. The Welsh osio is probably formed from the 
EngUsh 08$. See Mr. Hallam's notes on Oss (E.D.S.). 

Out [aawt], «. (1) a turn, attempt. "We s'n ha' to ha' two or three 
otUs at it, afore we dun it " [Wi)sn aa)tu aa t6o ur threy aawts 
aat* it ufoa*r wi diin it]. See example given under Hafe-chab. 
(2) result, success. "Ah didna think ye'dn (you would) 
ha' made sich poor out " [Ah did)nu think yi)dn u mai'd cddi 
p6oiir aawt]. But in this sense it becomes very much con- 
fused with the common idiom " to make out " (as in to m&^^ 
much or lUtU out), and so we often say, " may poor or good 
ait '' [mai* p6our — ^gAd — aayt]. 

Out-rider [aaw-t-raliydur], s. a commercial traveller. The Woldi 
language has borrowed this word under the form of "rid^* 
out.'* I remember being amused by the odd way in whicl^ '■ 
heard it at Coedpoeth in the middle of a Welsh sentez3^^' 
** Ydych'i yu n<i^r'OH^ 'r^an?" (=Are you a commer^^ 
tni>-eller now?) Possiblv HtUr-oMt*^ was an old form of ^^ 
word in Cheishire, 

_ « 

Overind "ovurahynd, «i«(/. A loaf is said to be overind wheiB^ ^^ 
ha^ so risen m Uie oven that there is a hollow space betw^^^ 
the top orust iv rind and the crmnb of the loaf. Probal>^' 
fiXMU i :y»i- y^= lift*d\ rimL 

Ovil ^vvi*\ il . ,}.i , jvn, coHvvited. - Hai t>nV hoo looks in her n.^ 
Su:\a,i\ ;;.r.uv<: hcv> dvaina haidly know hooa*s l^s hoo stor^^^ 



«viiii^ ^^ftwf %>? )ft««i vc K. /««.s. TVttf^ )ai> ftstkir ^vwtemt vbat I luiv* awU above. 
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on, when hoo's thinkin* o' bein' wi' that lad a bit" [Aay oa*vil 
60 looks in ur ny6o SAn'di jilbnps ; 60 dil)nu aa'rdh noa* oouz 
legz 60 stondz on, wen 6o)z thingk*in a beyin wi dhaat* laad* 
a bit]. 

Owd [uwd], (idj. old. It is used idiomatically in the sense of 
''great," like the colloquial E. fine, ** It*s a pratty owd wee to 
Maupas" [It)s u praat*i uwd wee* tu Mau'pus] means ''It's a 
great distance to Malpas." " A pratty owd tap" means a great 
speed. A difficult job is called "an owd 'un" or "an owd 
mon." Compare the slang use of old in Shakspere, e,g,, in 
Merry Wives of Windsor , L iv. ad init, "Here will be an old 
abasing of God's patience and the king's English;" and 
Macbeth, II. iii. 2, " K a man were porter of hell-gate, he 
should have old turning the key." 

Owdmon [uwdmon*], i7.n. to age ; lit. to " old-man." A person 
asked me of a common acquaintance, " Has he begim to owd- 
mon anny?" [Aa2")i bigin* tu uwdmon* aan*i ?] 

tOwler [uwlur], s. the alder-tree. A.S. (dr. 

Owleryedded [uw*luryed-id], adj. shallow-pated, foolish. I have 
heard gamblers called ** owleryedded gawnies" [gauniz]. I 
think it means literally " hollow-headed." 

tOx-harrows [oks-aar-uz], s. pi, strong, heavy harrows. 



P. 

'^ [paad*], (1) v.a. to tread hard beneath the feet. " We putten 
some gravel alung that road ; bur it was a lung wheil afore 
it got well padded'* [Wi piit-n Sim graavil ulAng- dhaat* roa-d ; 
bur it wtiz u lungg* weyl ufoar it got wel paad*id]. 

(2) v.n. to tread with a soft, dull sound, as a person does in 
slippers or stockings. " I put th' egg V th' saucepan, when ah 
lieerd yd paddirC dato th' stairs " [Ahy put)dh eg i)th sau'spun, 
^en ah ey*urd yu paad'in daayn)th stae*rz]. Bailey has " To 
Pod, to travel on Foot." 
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Pad-road [paad-roa'd], s, a trodden path or stile-road across fields. 
** There's a pad-road across the feild, bu' ye can ploo o'er it, an' 
the folks mun pad it agen if they want'n ** [Dhur)z u paad-road 
ukros* dhu feyld, bu yi)kn pl6o oa'r it, un dhii foa*ks munpaad* 
it ugy'en* iv dhi waan*tn]. Bailey gives " Pad, the Highway, 
Cant." Compare Du. pad, a path. 

Palo [pail, pee'l], «. a barley-spike or awn. 

Pale [pai'l, peel], i\a. to remove the awns of barley with "paling- 



irons.** 



Palin -irons [pai-lin- or pee'lin-ahyiimz], s. pi. an implement 
used to remove the " pales'* of barley. 

f Pane [pai-n, pee*n], s, one of the segments into which the exterior 
of the old black and white houses, so common in the coimtj, 
is divided by the wooden framework. Compare Bailey, 
** Pannel, a Pane or square of wainscot.** 

Papes [pai'ps], s, a sort of gruel made by boiling flour and water 
together. 

Pappy [paap'i], (tdj, soft, soaked with milk. When pieces of bread 
are put into hot milk and left to stand, they become soaked 
with the milk and fall asunder; the milk-and-bread is thus 
reduced to a sort of pulp, and is then called pappy, ** This 
suppin's gone pnppy'' [Dhis si\p-in)z gon paap'i]. Lit. resem- 
bling pap (infants* food) ; in fact, instead of pappy we might 
say *'aw of s> pap,'' 

^Parkgate [Paa"rgy'ai-t], prop, name, **Aw o* one side hke 
Parhjate'' [Au' u won sahyd lahyk Paa^rgy'ai't] is a common 
expression applied to anything lobsided. As Mr Holland ex- 
plains, Parkijate is a village on the estuary of the Dee, the 
houses of which are built on one side of the road only, the sea- 
wall being on the other side. 

Pari [paa-rl], s, an argument. Bickley. An old man who had heard 
me arguing with a Mr. Faulkner said to me a few days after, 
** Han y6 had ever another jmrl wi' Fakener sin?" [Aan*)yu 
aad* evur unudli'ur paa-rl wi Fai'knur sin?]. But I do noi 
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think it is common in this district, though I see Leigh has 
"Parle or Parley, a long talk or conversation.** Compare /Mir/< 
in Henry F., HL iii. 2 ; Two Gentlemen of Verona, I. ii. 6. 

Partly [paa-rtli], adv. nearly. " Th* tatoes hin partly aw done *' 
[Th) tai'toz bin paa*rtli an* dun]. 

Pash [paash-], s. (1) a sudden rush of water, a gush. "1 knocked 
spigot ait o*th* reen-tub, an* th* waiter come ait sich a posh, 
than I could skayce ger it in again ; an' I've wet my sleive aw 
up my arm" [Ahy nokt spig'ut aayt u)th ree'n-t&b, un)th 
wai-tur ki!bn aayt sich- u paash-, dhun ahy kud skai-s gy*er it 
in ugy*en* ; un ahyjv wet mi sleyy au* up mi aa*rm]. 

(2) a sudden rain-fjEdl, a thunder-shower. ** It 'ud be noo 
wonder to mey if we'dn a posh o* wet afore lung, the sky looks 
8d black an* lowery *' [It ud hi n6o wiin'dur tu mey iv wi)dn 
a paash' u wet ufoaT lAngg, dhu skahy looks su blaak* un 
hawuri]. 

Compare the verb posh used by Shak., Troilus and Cressida, 
n. iii., " m pash him o'er the fEWse." 

PSatch an* dautch [paach- un dau*ch], r.rt. to mend (clothes). **I 
may wear my fingers to the bone palchin^ an' dautchin' for them 
grat, big tearbags o' lads " [Ahy mi wacT mahy fingg-urz tu 
dhu boa-n paach'in un dau'chin fur dhem grae*t, big tae*rbaags 
u laad'z]. Mr. Holland has the expression, but assigns, I am 
convinced, a wrong meaning. Yet in the example wliich he 
supplies, the sense is evidently that given above, viz., **to 
mend.** 

Pather [paadh-ur], «. dirty footmarks. ** Ah had bu* just gotten 
my bonk straight ; an' nal ah*ve a' this mess an* pather to 
cleean up ** [Ah aad* bu jist got'n mi bongk streyt ; un naay 
ah)v au' dhis mes un paadh'ur tu kl6eun up]. So in the 
phrase ** aw of a pather.'' 

*theP [paadh'ur], v.n, (1) to walk, go. **Ah towd him ah'd shift 
him if he wonna patlierin' off" [Ah tuwd im ah)d shift im iv 
ey wo)nu paadh'urin of]. 
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(2) to walk through the dirt, or with dirty boots over i 
olean floor ; very like trapes and trash, 

(8) to walk in stockings without boots. ''Dunna g( 
patherirC i' yur gtockin' feet" [Dd)nu goa* paadh'unn i yui 
stok'in feyt]. 

Pathery [paadh'uri], adj, dirty with footmarks. 

Paunch [pau*nsh], v. a. to punch; but only used of downwar^^^ 
movement. We speak of "jumpin' an' pammchin'*^ on any — 
thing. 

Pautament [pau'timunt], s. a quantity of weeds, and the lik( 
** There's a pratty pautament o' rubbitch to be wedden ait 
yander garden; yo never seid sich a auction" [Dhur)z u 

praat-i pauiimunt u riib'ich tu hi wed'n aayt i yaan'di- _ir 
gy*aa'rdin ; yoa* nev*ur seyd sich u ok*8hin]. 

f Peaswad [p6e*8waad], jt. a pea-hull. 

There was a lad. 

An* he bad noo dad. 

An' hey jumped into Aptauwad; 

P^aswad was 86 fall. 

Hey jumped into a rottiin' bull ; 

Boarin' boU wis 85 £it. 

Hey jumped into a gentkman's hat ; 

Gentlonan s bat was 86 fine. 

Hey jumped into a bottle o' wine ; 

Bottle o' wine was a5 nanow. 

Hey jumped into a wbeObanow ; 

Wbeilbam>w did s5 whs]. 

Hey jumped into a hoa^s heQ ; 

Hiw s beil did s5 cfack. 

Hey jum{^ into a mares back ; 

Mai>e :» back did s6 bend. 

Hey jvusqwd into a ta>flitn*-<pd ; 

T^tcidn'-^Qd ^et a>dre» 

i^^Kw^ bim up to Jercfliidb ; 

I\t£.pi££pcSl 



IM^x^r w\M ^^ U*i\ :^u t^^ a^^ XNO daal*. 4ii ej jdmt intd ^ 

)y^^>ai^Mkr . vw^w^Mtc^ w\» ^4 fiL «y jimt in-tu u roaiin bi 
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roa-rin hid woz su fiaat*, ey jumt in*ta u jen*tlmiinz aat* ; 
jen-tlmunz aat* woz su fiahyn, ey jAmt in-tfi u bot'l u wahyn ; 
bot'l u wahyn woz su naar'u, ey jAmt in*tu u weylbaar*u ; 
weylbaar'u did su weyl, ey jAmt in'tii u os'iz eyl ; os'iz eyl did 
su kraak*, ey jumt in'tu u mae*rz baak' ; mae*rz baak- did su 
bend, ey jAmt in*tu u taachin end; taach'in-end set u)£fthyur, 
bloa*d im Ap tu Jer'imahyii ; puf, pAf, pAf], 

Bailey has " A Swadf a Peascod Shell, or Peascod, with a 
few or small Pease in it.'* 

tPockle [pek'l], 8, a speckle. ^* I should know him again anny- 
wheer ; he was sich a fski fellow, with a face all o'er peckles " 
[Ahy shud noa* im ugy'en* aan'iw^eur; ee wuz sich u faay 
fel'u, widh u fai's au'l oa*r pek'lz]. Cp, Fawn-peckas. 

teklet [pek'lt], part. adj. speckled. *' Wheer's that pecklet hen?" 

^6eart [p^urt], adj. lively. "Hey's poor an peeart, like th' 
parson's pig " [Ey)z p6our un p^eurt, lahyk)th paa-rsnz pig']. 

'Oel [peyl], s. the same as Oon-peel. We have two varieties of 
peeh, viz., bread-peels and pie-peels. Compare Bailey, '*Peel, a 
sort of Shovel to set Bread in an Oven; a thin Board for 
carrying Pies, &c.;" and see Peel (3) in Skeat's Dictionary. 

&©Wit [pee'wit], s. *^ Peewit graind" or "land" is poor, un- 
drained land, such as is frequented by peeicits. I do not know 
the saying given by Leigh as used of such land, ** It would take 
an acre to keep a peewit,'' but have often heard a similar ex- 
pression, viz., '* It wouldna keep a goose to the acre." 

ftl [pef-il], v,a. (1) to pick at, peck. " Yander's a Tum-nowp i' 
the gooseberry bushes; ah dait he's peffilirC" [Yaan'dur)z u 
TAm'-nuwp i dhA g6o*zbri bAsh'iz ; ah daayt 6e)z pef'ilin]. 

(2) to beat, generally about the head. See following 
article. 

BBlin' [pef*ilin], s. a beating, knocking about the head. ** Y5 little 
nowt I I hope yS're daddy '11 gie y6 a regilar good peffilin' when 
y6 getten wom" [Yu lit-1 nuwt I ahy oa'p yur daad'i)l gy'i)yu u 
legy'ilur gAd pef'ilin wen yu get-n wom]. 
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iPegrSry [P^gf*^]> ^' ^ ^olly, the wooden instniment used to wash 
clothes in a dolly-tub. 

Veggy [peg'i], v.a, to wash in a dolly-tub. 

Peg^ behind Harg^t [Peg*i bi-ahynd MaaTgit], adverb phrase, 
*' To ride Peggy behind Margit** is to ride one behind the other. 

tPegrgy-WhitethPOat [peg-i-weytthroat], «. the whitethroat. 

tPegf-legf [peg* -leg], s. a wooden leg. A man with a wooden 1^ 
may count on having the soubriquet " Peg-leg'* substituted for 
his Christian name, e.g., " owd Peg-leg Parry." 

PBgfS [pegz], 8,pL An article which is obtained from the pawn- 
shop is said to be ** bought" or '< gotten off the pegs.** 

Peint [peynt], «. point ; of a hill, the top including the upper por- 
tion of the slope, the brow. " I've just-a-meet metten yay'r 
Tum, wi' a cart-looad o' brick upo' th* peint o* th' hill yander " 
[Ahy)v jus-tumeyt met'n yai-r TAm, wi fi ky'aaTt-looud u brik* 
iipu)th peynt u)dh il yaan^dur]. 

Peint [peynt], r.n. to go away. "Come, peint, wun yd?" [Kim. 
peynt, wiin yu ?]. " Hey peinted off for wom" [Ey peyntid oT 
fur wom]. 

Pelf [pelf], s. a fleece of wool ; or anything resembling a fleece, 
e.g., a '* mat" of hair, a close and tangled mass of growing hay 
laid by storms, &c. "What 9k pelf o^ hair yo'n gotten" [Wot 
u pelf u aeT yoa')n got*n]. " There's a pratty pelf o' hee o' 
that feild, wheir the floods won ; ah dait the machine '11 never 
get through it" [Dhur)z u praati pelf u ee* u dhaat-feyld, 
weyur dhu fliidz won ; ah daayt dhu misheyn)l nevur gy'®* 
thr6o it]. If I am right in supposing that jUece is the central 
meaning, we may perhaps refer the word to O.F. pel^ though 
this does not account for the /. (The common E. word V^V 
is of unknown origin.) 

Pelfer [pel-fur], r.n. the same as Pell, which see. EtymologicaU/ 
pelfer is an older form of pUfer. Compare O.F. pelfrer, and 
see Pilfer in Skeat's Dictionary. 
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Pell [pel], v.a. to peck at, cut eatables in a squeamish way, pick 
and choose instead of taking them straight before one. '* Ntu, 
dmma pell the bread a-that-ns, else I shannar have a straight 
loaf to cut bre'n' butte» for th' mester" [Naay, dii)nu pel dhu 
bred d)dhaat')nz, els ahy shaa)nur aav* u streyt loa*f tu ki!it 
bre)m) bAtur fur)th mes'tur], **Pellin an' pel/erin' " are some- 
times used together. I detect no difference in the meaning of 
the two words. 

tPen [pen], s. a shoot for grafting. " I*ve bin puttin' a tooathry 
fresh pens V yander owd pear-tree" [Ahy)v bin pit -in u t6o'- 
nthri fresh penz i yaan*dur uwd paeT-trey]. 

Fen [pen], v.a. to pick the soft, rudimentary quills out of poultry 
intended for the market. "I dunna like sendin' fowl to 
market wi* their fithers on 'em ; bur it's like a thing for the 
once, — ^I raly hanna had time pen 'em" [Ahy dii)nu lahyk 
sen*din fiiwl td maa*rkit wi dhur fidhiirz on um ; bur it)s lahyk 
u thingg' fu dhu wins, — ahy rae'li aa)nu aad* tahym pen 
um]. 

Fonance [pen'uns], s. trouble; always used with a possessive 
pronoun, e.g.^ "I've my penance.** "Hoo's had her penance 
wi' that nowty, drunken husband o' hers" [6o)z aad* iir 
pen'uns wi dhaat* nuwti, dringk-n uz'bund u uurz]. 

'®l-flthered [pen*-fidhurd], adj. (1) having a large growth of 
/WW, q.v. 

(2) metaphorically used of persons in the sense of imtidy, 
dirty. " Yo looken despert pen-Jithered,** said to a man, would 
imply that he was dirty, unshaven, and sickly-looking ; used 
to a woman, it would signify that her hair was frowsy and 
untidy, &c. The metaphor, of course, refers to the untidy 
appearance of a fowl, which has not been properly jyenned. 

Penny [pemi*i], adj. the same as Pen-fithebed. 

'Pens [penz], 8. pi. the soft, rudimentary quills seen in fowls, 
ducks, &C., which have been plucked. 

POramble [puraam-bl], 8. a rigmarole, a long rambling statement. 
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*< Hoo sed as hoo wanted yd come an' have a cup o' tea witb 
her las' Sunday; bu' yd went ait fost, an' hoo had stop an* 
talk wi' Mrs. Lewis, cos hoo was ait last, an' hoo cudna leeave 
her, an hoo was so sorry as yd wun gone ; an' theer her went 
off wi' sich a peramhU " [60 sed iiz 60 waan'tid yu kdm iiti 
aav* u klip ii tee* widh ur laas- Siin'di ; bu yu went aayt fost, 
un 60 aad* stop un tau'k wi Mis'iz Luwis, koz 60 wuz aay^ 
laas't, un 60 kTid*)nu leyuv ur, un 60 woz su sor-i uz yoEi. - 
wun gon ; un dh6e:ur ur went of wi sich* u puraam'bl]. 

Pester [pes*tur], 5. trouble. <' I've had sich 2k pester %o hot yd tln.^ 
waiter ; an' nai yo dunna want it " [Ahy)v aad- sich u pes'tiJi.^ 
tu ot yu dhu wai'tur ; un naay yoa* di!in')u waan't it]. 

Pettitoes [pet*itoa'z], 5. a pet name for the feet. See Hof. Bail 
says ** PettUoCj Pigs' Feet, Liver, &c." 

t Petty [pet-i], s. a water-closet. This word is also used in c 
loquial Welsh. 

fPiannet [pahyaan*it], «. the common peony. 

fPick [pik], r.a. (1) a cow which calves prematurely is said 

2)ick her calf; and she herself is sometimes called a **pic^r^^'(i 
cauver " [pik*t kau'vur], 

(2) to vomit. The words **pickin' an' purgin*" a:m.:ire 
generally used together. 

Cp. mod. E. jntch (vb.), and Shak. Henry VIIL, V. iv., " Xl'^ 
pick thee over the pales, else." 

Pickin* [pik-in], adj. of a road, difficult; where man and h(p 
must pick their way. Tushingham. 

Piddle [pid'l], v.n. the same bus jnttle. 

tPidie [pahydi], s, a familiar abbreviation of Piedfinch. 

Pied [pahyd], adj. mottled. 

iPiedfinch [pahydfinsh], s. a chaffinch. 

+Pigr-COte [pig--koa-t], s. a pig-sty. 

iPiggin-cauf [pig-in-kau-f], «. a calf belonging to the miBtress ^ 
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the honse, which is consequently reared upon the drippingif 
and the best of the fteetings. Lit., a calf fed from a jnggiUy that 
is, brought up by hand. See Mr. Holland, s.v. 

Mgf in [pig in], r.n. to have rough or untidy sleeping accommoda- 
tion, to lodge as a pig does. I remember hearing someone 
asked about a farmer's family, which ran into double figures, 
"Well, Lai dun they aw sleip i' that bit of a haise?" "Oh, 
they piggen in among th' cheise" [Wei, aay)dn dhi au* sleyp 
i)dhaat' bit uv u aays ? Oa, dhi pign in um4ng)th cheyz]. 

Pigr-WOOd [pig'-w&d], 8, the smaller branches of the oak, when 
lopped off and pealed. 

tPikel [pahykil], s. a hay-fork. 

f Pikelet [pahyklit], 8, a tea-crumpet. Bailey gives " Bara-Picklet 
[Welsh] Cakes made of fine Flour, kneaded with Yeast." 
Cotgrave has ^^popelins, soft cakes of fine flour, &c., fashioned 
like our Welsh harrapycleds'' (quoted by Miss Jackson, who 
also points out that the word pikelet is used by George Eliot in 
Scenes from Clerical Life). 

The above quotations by no means prove that pikelet is a word 
of Welsh origin. I myself strongly suspect that it is a genuine 
English word, of which we can no longer trace the origin, and which 
was early adopted into Welsh as hara pikelet = pikelet-bread. H aving 
communicated my doubts of the Welsh origin of the word to Pro- 
fessor Rhys, I received a letter from him on the subject, part of 
which I translate here: — "The difl&culty is that bara-peiclat" i.e., 
[baar^'aa-pa'yklaat] "is the pronunciation in Carnarvonshire, conse- 
quently I cannot at present see that it is Welsh as regards its root. 
If it regarded bara pyglyd " (i.e., pitchy or pitch-like hread)y "I cannot 
see what reason there could be for the change of pronimciation ; 
.... nor do I see what appropriateness there would be in the 
name." 

^*Uow-beard [pil'u-b^eurd], 8. a pillow-case. Chaucer has piUow- 
here, 

•Pillow-slip [pil'u-slip], 8. a pillow-case. 

^^Hiple-pailiples [pim*pl-paam'plz], s.;>^. See Billt-oo-nimbles. 
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Pin [pin-], 8. the middle place in a team of three horses. "That 
young hoss munna be put nowheer else bur i*th' pin " [Dhaat- 
yAngg OS miin)u bi put n6o'w6eur els bur i)th pin*]. 

Pin-hoss [pin*-os], s, the middle horse in a team of three. 

Pingflin' [pingg-lin], adj. narrow; always applied to a field. 
** Yander's a httle, pinglin\ narrow bit, as I conna do much 
with " [Yaan-dur)z u lit*l, pingg-lin, naar-u bit, uz ahy kon-)u 
du mAch widh]. Compare Wilbraham's Pingle, a small croft 

Pinna [pin"u])s. a pinafore. ** An* nai, if that little brivit hanna 

Pinny [pin*i] ) gone an* messed her cleean jnnny! I declare it's 

one body's job to look after the childem ** [On naay, iv dhaat* 

Ht'l brivit aa)nu gon un mest ur kl6eun pini ! Ahy diMaer 

it)s won bodiz job tu 16ok aaftur dhu chil'dum], 

Pinsons [pin-snz], s. ;)/. +(1) pincers. " Whenever I want that 
mon o' mine, I have fatch him ait o* th' Hommer an' Pinsona'' 
[Wenevur ahy waan*t dliaat* mon u mahyn, ahy aav foach* 
im aayt u)th Om*ur un Pin'snz], The ** Hammer and Pincers" 
is the name of a public-house. 

(2) a dentist's forceps. ** I was stait enough than he 
drawed th' pijisom^ ait *' [Ahy wuz staayt unuf* dhun 6e drau'djth 
pin'snz aayt]. ^'Fijnsom\ to drawe owt tethe. Dentaria" 
(Prompt Parr,). 

Pip [pip*], .^. (1) a pippin; as, ** an apple-;? ?/),'* ** an orange-/>t/»,' 
&c. 

(2) the blossom of a cowslip. 

Pip [pip*], r.rt. to pick off the blossoms of cowslips. "We mun 
ha* theise caislops pipjycd afore neight'* [W6e mun aa dheyz 
ky'aayslups pipt ufoa*r neyt]. 

Pipe [pahyp], H, a branch or side-run in a rabbit-warren. 
Pismyour [pis-myaaw-ur] j 



^•urj ) 



PiSSymyour [pisimyaaw- 

Pitcher [pich-ur], adj, cross, short-tempered. **Yo*m despert 
pitcJwr this mormn* ; yo must ha' gotten th' owd lad upo' y^ 
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back, or y6 wouldna be s6 nazzy wi folks " [Yoa)m des'purt 
pich'tur dhos mau*min ; yoa m&st u got'n dh)uwd laad* upu 
yur baak*, ur yu wi!id)na bey sii naaz-i wi foa'ks]. 

Piteh-Gord [pich'-koa-rd], s, a strong cord smeared with pitch, 
used for thatching. 

tPitch-hole [pich'-oa*l], 8. the aperture in a hay-loft through 
which the hay or straw is pitched or thrown in. 

Pfttle [pit'l], v.n. mingere. Also used as subs, 

Plack [plaak*], 8. a place, situation. '< He'll lose a good plack, if 
he gets sent awee throm Cholmondeley " [^e)l 16oz u grid 
plaak', iv 6e gy'ets sent uwee* thrum ChAm'li], 

Placket-booard [plaak 'it-b6ourd], s, the hind-board of a four- 
wheeled waggon. 

Pla43ket-hole [plaakit-oa'l], s. the slit in the skirt of a woman's 
dress which allows it to be passed over the head. Compare 
Shak. Winter's Tale, IV. iii., "Will they wear the plackets where 
they should bear their faces?'* 

^iHjfUe [plai'g]» v,a. to tease. "They won plaguin* him abowt 
that wench as he's gooin' after; an' at last he up an' said he 
wouldna stond it nd lunger, an' he'd feight th' best mon 
among 'em ; bu' none on 'em daust see quack after that " [Dhi 
wun plai'gin im ubuwt dhaat* wensh uz 6e)z gdo'in aaf -tur ; 
un ut laas't ee i!ip un sed ^e wud)nu stond it nu liingg*ur, un 
^)d feyt)th best mon umilingg' um; bu non on um daus* see* 
kwaak* aaftur dhaat*]. 

'Plain [plai'n, plee'n], adj. exposed, not sheltered from the wind. 
" It's a plain bonk." 

^liUlt [plaan't], s. the scum that rises to the surface of vinegar. 

^lHHtin* [plaan'tin], s. a coppice. 

'I^la,t [plaat'], v.a. to cross (the legs). Lit. to plait. "I think 
there's nowt suits him better than sit i' the nook, an' plat his 
legs, an' draw his pipe eat, an' kind it, an' smoke awee, an' 
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see nowt to noobody " [Ahy thingk* dhar)z nuwt 86ot8 im 
bet'ur dhun sit i dhii n6ok, on plaat* iz legz, on draa* u 
pabyp aayt, un ky'in'd it, tin smoa*k uwee% un see* xmwt* 
tu noo'bodi]. 

Pleach [plee'ch], v,a, (1) to spread thickly over. " Yo pleachen the 
butter on shameful, an me gettin* hafe-a-crain a dish" [Yoa* 
plee'chn dhii biit'ur on shai'mful, un mey gy'et'in ai'f u kraayn 
u dish]. 

(2) to rain blows on. " I'll yow me a rampion ait'n the 
hedge, an' pleach upon y5" [Ahy)l yuw mi u raam'piun aayt)n 
dhu ej, un plee'ch upon* yu]. 

(8) to remake a hedge by cutting out the old wood, and 
intertwining the young shoots about upright stakes. For an 
example see Snuft. Compare evcn-pleaclied in Henry F., 
V. ii 41 ; thkk-pUached in Mtu^h Ado About Nothing, L ii. 9, 
and Bailey's word " Plash, [among gardeners] to bend or spread 
the boughs of trees." 

fPIeeasin' [pleyuzin, pl^e'uzin], s. choice, arbitrament "Polly, 
ahr Jim says yo buma to go the wakes." ** It inna hiapleemn 
whether I mun go or no" [Pol-i, aa-r Jim- sez yoa* bin*)n tu 
goa* dhii wai'ks. It i)nii iz pl^e'iizin wedh'ur ahy mun goa* 
iir noa']. 

tPlIm [plim*], adj. perpendicular. When a person holds himseK 
ridiculously straight, he is said to be " about two inches aborf 
plim,'' i,e,y more than perpendicular. Cp, E.;>Zwm6-line; see 
below. 

tPlim-bob [plim--bob], s. the line and plummet 

Pluck [pliik], «. the heart, hver, and hghts of a sheep. Bailey has 
the word in the same sense. 

tPIug [plug], v,a, to pluck the hair. "Ahr Ben wull plug me" 
[AaT Ben wi\l ^\hg mi] complained a child to his mother. 

Plunder [pliin'diir], s. a noise as of articles of furniture felling or 
being moved. Cp, Sussex blunder (v. and n.). 
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Piunder [pli!bi*dur], v.n. to make a noise, as above. <' What'n y6 
go plunderin' i'th' dark a'that'ns far ? Whey cudna y6 tak a 
leight?" [Wot)n yu goa* plAii'diirin i)th daaTk u)dhaat'nz 
fuur ? Wey kid)nu yu taak' u leyt ?] 

Pobbies [pob*iz], s. pap, bread softened in milk, or even water, for 
infeuits. Cp. E. pap; miless the word is rather to be con- 
nected with the Welsh pobu, to bake. 

tPobs [pobz], s,pl. bread and milk; the same as Pobbies. 

Poeket [pokit], 8, a kind of pouch in a cow's udder, which retains 
the milk and prevents it &om flowing &eely through the teats. 
A cow with such a pouch is said to pocket her milk. 

E^ket [pok'it], v,a. to secrete milk in a '* pocket." See preceding 
articla 

^ketle [pok'itl], 8, a pocketful. *' He's gotten B,pocketle o* brass" 
[6e)z gotTi u pokitl u braas*]. 

Polly [pol'i], adj, of cows, polled. " An owdpoUy cai." 

knacks [poanuks], s. a diminutive or pet term for a pony. 
**Ck)me, get alung, ponacks*' [KAm, gy'et uliing', poanuks]. 

Also PONNACK. 

^Cake [pon*ky'ai*k], s. pancake. This is the name of a girl's 
amusement, very well described by Mr. Holland imder the 
title of Cheese8. ** They turn round and round till their 
dresses fly out at the bottom then suddenly squatting down, 
the air confined under the dress causes the skirt to bulge 
out like a balloon. When skilfully done, the appearance 
is that of a girl's head and shoulders peeping out of an 
immense cushioa" 

^der after [pon*dur aaftur], v,n. to hanker after. ** I can sey 
hey's ponderin after some wench *' [Ahy)kn sey ey)z pon'durin 
aaf-tur sum wensh]. 

^H-mngf [pon'^mug], 8. a coarse black and red earthenware 
iQug; the same as Jowmug (1). 
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Ponnack [pon*uk], s. a pony; a diminutiye or pet term. Se^ 

PONACKS. 

Ponshovel [pon*shiiy*il], «. a shovel slightly turned up at th^ 
sides. 

Pony [poa'ni], v.a. to pay. To **pony out" = " stump up;" « 
slang term. 

tPoot [p6ot], s, a pullet. 

f Poother [p6o*dhur], 8, dust or smoke, such as stifles. A persox 
entering a room full of smoke or dust would say, " Whey ! wliat 
BkjHyother ye'n gotten here" [Wey ! wot u p6o'dhur yi)n gotu 
^ur]. A puff of tobacco smoke directed into a person's £eu% 
would be a poother, 

Poother [p6o-dhur], r.n. to bustle or fidget about; lit, to make a 
dust. " Hoo conna be quayt — auvays brivitin' an' poothem 
abowt" [60 kon-u bi kwai't — au*viz brivitin un p6o'dhuriii 
iibuwt]. 

Poothery [p6o*dh(iri], adj, a variant alptUhtry, 

t Poppet [pop*it], s. darling, pet; a term of endearment used to a 
child, 

t Poppy-show [pop-i-shoa-], *. a peep-show; lit. a puppei-show. 
*" A pin to see a pop^nf-skotr,^^ See Mr. Holland, s.t, 

POSS [l>o$j« r.ii. to rinse in ^rater^ pass through the washing-tub- 
*' Mary, wheil yo bin 9L'p(mim\ yo mid as well poss my shacket 
Uirough *' [Mae-ri, weyl yoa* bin u)pos-in, yoa* mid uz wd pos 
maliy sli^akni thivSo]. Jamieson has " to pous*^ to drive dothes 
h^tily baclr9rai>is and forwards in the water in the act of 
xni^hing. * Baiky gives * Pot^^fid^ tossed, poshed.'^ The worf 
i^ TWi^Uy « specialized form of pus^k (Fr. poiuster). 

iPOSSet .iv>sit\ T.a^ to throw up small quantities of food as & 

^POt^bilW j\M'l^:u\ «. a yeasi dumpling; lit. pM-halL 

^Fcrt^ av^t\ r./». to posh, kick Used in the limited sense 
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of "kickiiig in bed." "He's poted aw th' clooas off him 
already" [6e)z poa*tid au')th kl6ouz of im ured-i]. Compare 
Put. 

'OW [puw], 8. the handle of a scythe; a limited meaning of pole, 

Pow [puw], v.a, to cut (the hair). See Yure. Bailey has ** To 
Poll, to shave the head." 

Power [paawur, puwur], s. a great quantity. " There'll be a 
power o' damsons this *ear" [Dhur)l bey u paawur u daam*- 
zunz dhis ^eur]. 

Poweration [puwurai*shun], s, a great quantity. "It cosses a 
poweration o' money " [It kosiz u puwurai'shun u miin'i]. 

Powk [puwk], s. a pimple or small boil. We have pock and pour 
in the ordinary sense. 

rPowler [puwlur], r.w. to ramble, prowl, get about. 

We'n powUrt up and down a bit, 
An' had a rattlin' day. 

— The Three Jovial Huntsmen. 

So we say that a man " keeps powlerin abowt his business " 
[ky*ee*ps puwlurin ubuwt iz biz-ns]. 

Powse [puws], 8. +(1) rubbish, refuse. " Sally, here's a baskettle 
o' apples the Missis has sent yd ; hoo says yo mun pick 'em 
o'er, an' pill the best on 'em for a pie, an' then yo con chuck 
the pow8e to th' pig " [Saal'i, ^eur)z u baas'kitl u aap'lz dhu 
His'is uz sent yu ; 6o sez yoa* miin pik* um oa'r, un pil' dhu 
best on um fur u pahy, un dhen yoa)kn chiik dhu puws tu)th 

pig-]- 

(2) the dregs of society, low people. " There come a lot 

o' pow8e from ait'n the tain, an' stopped 'em from howdin' the 

meetin' " [Dhur kum u lot u puws frum aayt)n dhu taayn, un 

stopt um frum uw*din dhu m^e'tin]. 

The original meaning of powse was probably chaf: compare 

Cotgrave, **pou88e de bled, the chaff of com." 

'owse [puws], v.n, to attack energetically. Nantwich. "The 
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mare is powsirC into th' Indy-meal" [DM mae'r iz paw-sLxn 
in*ta)dh In'di-mee'l]. Compare Fr. potisser, E. push; se^ 
Poss, above. 

Powsy [puwsi], adj, rubbishy, worthless. " They'm a powsy \o' 
them Braans ; y6 never knowd noob'dy come to anny good 
come o' that breid *' [Dhi)m a pnwsi lot, dhem Braaynz ; y 
nev'ur noa*d n6o*bdi kiixn. tu aan'i ghd, nz k&m u dhatt»^' 
breyd]. See Powse («6.), above. 

Pox tak [poks taak-], interj. plague take. " Pox tak sich fritte^Kmt 
work" [Poks taak* sich frit'nt wuurk]. Cp. Shak. Two Ger^mLt. 
of Ver,, in. i., " Pox of your love-letters." 



f Prate [prai't], v.n. to make the noise a hen does before she 

to lay. " That black hen *ull be leein' soon; I've heerd h- 
pratin' for a fortnit" [Dhaat* blaak* en)l bi leedn s6on; ahj — 'y 
6eurd ur prai'tin fur u fauTtnit]. 

Pricker [prik*ur], s. a thorn, prickle. '*I say, wench, cost 
tay me a pricker alt o' my fom?" [Ahy)si, wensh, kus dhu 
mi u prik-ur aayt u mi fom?] 

Prick-gfUtter [prik*-giitur], 8, a small gutter; the same as 

(2). 
f Prison-bars [priz-n-baa-rz], 8, pL the game of "Prisonecr^s 

Basa" 

f Prodigal [prod-igil], adj, proud, conceited. (The sense of lavi^^^ 
is quite strange.) "Eh, he's a prodigal yowth, an* despert— •! 
wants takkin dfdn a peg ; bu' meebe he'll get some o*ih' no: 
sense ta'en ait'n him wheer he's gooin' " [Ai*, 6e)z ft prod'i 
yuwth, im des-piirtli waan*ts taakin daayn tL p^ ; bu mee- 
^)1 gy'et sum u)th non*sun8 tai-n aayt)n im w6eur ^ ^' 
g6o'in]. 

Prog [prog], r.rt. to pilfer. "Hey's some nowt; ah dait he^^^ 
com'n fi'proiigin' "" [Ey)z s4m nuwt; ah daayt ey)z kunc=»J^ 
ii)prog*in] ; of a tramp prowling about. But it is not so stro*-^ 
a word as the (unrelated) E. prig^ and sometimes means litv<^ 



) 
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more than to " cadge." Thus a kitten which had been lately 
weaned and was looking out for itself was said to be " on the 
pro^gm' order." Bailey has ** To Prog, to use all Endeavours 
to get or gain." Nares gives ** Progtie, to filch. " Prog is one of 
the many cant words of Dutch origin. Cp. D\l pragclien, to beg. 

roke [proa-k], v.a. to poke. "Hoo proked me i' the ribs; ah 
thowt her meant summat" [60 proa*kt mi i)dhu ribz; ah 
thuwt ur ment sum-ut]. Commonly derived from W. procio ; 
but it seems to me more probable that procio is derived from 
proke, 

broker [proa-kur], 8, a poker. 

^vable [pr6o-vubl], adj. of crops, answering the test of time 
well, turning out well. 

iddin' [pud-in], 8. leverage. E.g., if a see-saw be not perfectly 
balanced, the longer end is said to have too much puddin*. 

^ddins [pAd'inz], 8. the entrails. (The original meaning of the 
word.) 

Iddin'-time [pudin-tahym], 8. the nick of time. ** Yo bin just 
i' puddin' -time; we'm just gooin have ur tea" [Yoa* bin jdst i 
pAd-in-tahym ; wi)m jAs g6o-in aav ur tee-]. It used to be, and 
among old-fashioned folks is still, the custom for the pudding 
to form the first course at dinner. Hence to be in puddin' -time 
meant originally to be in time for the first course. 

dt [pAf], 8. breath, life. ** Ah never seid sich a thing in aw my 
puf (or " bom puff'') [Ah nevur seyd sich u thingg* in au* 
mahy bau'rn pM]. 

iflbl' [pAf-in], adj. blustering, boasting. 

ike [py6ok], 8. an emetic. ** I dunna wonder at him nur wantin' 
fkpuke; the very neem's enough make him bad" [Ahy du)nu 
wAn'dur aat* im nuur waan*tin u py6ok; dhu ver'i nee*m)z 
uniif mai'k im baad*]. Bailey gives '* A Puke, a Vomit," and 
" To Puke, to be ready to vomit or spue." 

UH [pin], *. a pound (money). " Twelve pun." 
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Pun [pAn]i +(1) v.a. to pound, to beat small. " Go an* pun som^ 
greit" [Goa- un pin sum greyt]. A,S. puman, E. pounds 
Compare Troilus and Cremda, IL i., " He would pun thee i 
shivers." 

(2) r.n. to knock, beat, stamp; «.//., the stamping of feet i 
a public meeting by way of applause is called **punmn\'^ 

Pongrer [piin*jur], VM, to perplex, make anxious. "I'm terribl; 
pungered abowt it " [Ahy)m ter'ubli pin jurd ubuwt it]. W 
has " A thrippowing pungowing life, is a hard lahoriow life/ 
This is wrong as far as pungoivin* [is concerned. (Of ihrippoik 
I have no knowledge, except that both Bay and Wilbraham 
it means " to beat" ? cp, A.S. ^redpian, to reprove, afiBiict.) 

Pungfled [pingg'ld] , p. part, embarrassed, perplexed. ** Th' mester*s. ^i 
ait o' th' road, an' Polly's bad an' had go bed, an' Eitty is bur ^ i 
poor tuttle, an' I am s6 pungled I dunna know what do"^ * 
[Th)mes'tur)z aayt u)th roa'd, un PoH)z baad* un aad* goa^^3- 
bed, un E/iti iz bur u poour tiUti, un ahy aam* su pungg'W J 
ahy du)nu noa' wot doo]. Cp. Punoeb. 

f Punish [piin'ish], i\a. to hurt, cause pain to. ** I've punished m — ^y 
elbow a pratty bit, wi' ketchin' it agen th* pump-handle " 
[Ahy)v piin'isht mahy el'bu u praat-i bit, wi ky'echin it 

ugy'en-)th piimp-aan'dl]. 



f Punishment [piin-ishmunt], 8, pain. ** Ahr owd mon had siu 



mat growin' o'er his eye, an' he had forgo Soosbry (=Shrew^^- 
bury) for have it ta'en off ; ah 'xpect it's bin despert pumdmn^^^ 
for him " [Aa-r uwd mon aad* si\m*ut groain oa*r iz ahy, o^t^Q 
6e aad* fur goa* S6o'zbri far aav* it tai*n of; ah)kspekt it)s bi 
des'purt piin*i8hmunt for him]. 

tPunner [pin*ur], s. a pavior's mallet. See Pxjn (rft.). 

Purgy [puu*rgi], adj, conceited. "What a purgy little thing 

is!" 

1 Purled [puurld], p. part, emaciated by sickness or overwork; s&i<^ 
chiefly of cattle. 
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Posh [pi^]» 9, a difSoulty, strait. '* Th' owd chap's bin ait o' 
work a twermunt; it's bin rather a push upon him '* [Dh)uwd 
ehjfaap)s bin aayt n wuurk t twel*miint; it)s bin rae*dhur 
u pdsh iipon' im]. **Ah*ve had my son a- worn to help 
me wi' this job ; it's bin rather a stiff push ** [Ah)v aad' mi 
sun uwom* tfi elp mi wi dhis job; it)s bin rae-dhur u stif* 
pish]. 

f Pnsh-plOO [pAsh-ploo], a sort of plough with a single long handle 
like a spade, driven by the hand. 

Pussy wants a comer [piis*i waan*ts u kau'mur], 8. the game 
of puss in the comer. 

Put [put], *. (1) a dash forward, lunge. "What shan y5 do, if the 
bull ma3rs a put at y6 ?" [Wot)shn yu ddo, iv dhu bul mai*z tt 
pAtaat-yu?] 

(2) an effort; e.g., to make a put to do anything. "We 
mun may a put at gettin' the weshin' done afore noon" [Wi 
miin mai* u put ut gy'et'in dhu wesh'in din ufoa'r noon]. W. 
ptctio, to push. 

tPut abait [put ubaayt], p. part, irritated, distressed. 

PutheP [pidh'ur], v.a. to encumber, oppress; to give one the 
feeling of heaviness as on a sultry day. 

^Pathery [pudh'uri], adj. close, sultry, heavy (of the atmosphere). 
Often used as an adverb, ''puthery hot." (The above meaning 
does not square very well with the common derivation from 
"powdery;" and I should be inclined to connect it either with 
pother or the Welsh poeth ; the allied puzzy and puzzicky make 
rather for the latter word.) 

tt-on [put*-on], 8. a fabrication, deception. " I wunna believe 
that ; it sainds too much like a put-on " [Ahy wii)nu bileyv 
dhaat' ; it saayndz tu much lahyk u piit'-on]. 

ttered [piit-urd], adj. decayed, rotten; of a pear, over-ripe, 
rotten-ripe. "His arm was red an' yallow an' blue an' aw 
colours, just like a puttered piece o' beef" [Iz aa-rm wiiz red* 
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to yaal'u un bl6o un an* kiU'arz, j{^t lahyk ti piit'tbrd peya 
beyf]. W. pwdr, rotten. 

Puzz-baw [piiz-bau], s. a fazz-ball, or spongy fiingas. 

Pazzicky [piiz-uki], adj. close, sultry; like Puzzy and Putheby. 

Puzzy [piiz-i], adj. (1) spongy (like ek puzz-baw). 

(2) close and thunderous ; like Puzzickt. *' Meat wunxi 
keep i* this puzzy weather " [Meet wA)nu ky'ee'p i dhis* pii^ 
wedh'ur]. 



Quack [kwaak'J, s. " Not to say quack" means to be silent, keep 
quiet. **Nad, dunna yo see quack" [Naay, dd)nu yoa* see- 
kwaak] = keep the matter close. ''If tother side hadner ha' 
begun-n on 'em, none o' the Liberals 'ud ha' said quack " [Iv 
tiidh-ur sahyd aad*)nur u bigAn'n on um, non u dhu Lib'urulz 
ud u sed kwaak']. 

Quaver [kwai-vur], s. a flourish (as with a stick, whip, or the like). 
''Jack, dunna fluther that whip o* thine sd much; here's 
Mester Done comin' behint in his trap, an' he'll think tha's 
some pratty quavern" [Jaak*, dii)nu flMh'ur dhaat* wip* u 
dhaliyn su miich ; 6eur)z Mes'tur Doa'n kdm-in bi-in't in vl 
traap', un 6e)l thingk* dhu)z sum praat'i kwai'vurz]. 

Quaver [kwai-vur], v.a, to flourish (a stick, &c.). 

tQueece [kweys, kw6es], «. a wood-pigeon. Eandle Holme calls it 
Queese ; Shrop. quisle [kwa'yst] ; Wilts, quist. 

Queer [kweyur, kw^eur], adj. captious, ill-tempered. "They sen 
hoo's queer wi' th' owd mon" [Dhi sen 6o)z kw^ur wi)dh u^ 
mon]. Compare Comical and Funny. 

f Quelle [kweyl], s. a small hay-cock. The hay is raked into 
rows extending the whole length of the field, and then drawn 
up into qtceil^s with the rake and the labourer's foot T^^ 

• 

word is not equivalent to hay-cock. Etymologically, it is en- 
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dently the same as coil^ which see in Prof. Skeat's Diet. Coil 
(vb.) = F. cueillir, Lat. coUigere^ E. cM, Compare Cotgrave, 
•* Cuillement, a gathering, reaping, picking up; a cuUing, &c." 

Quick [kwik*], 8, an Italian iron ; an instrument formerly much 
in use for ** getting up" frills. Also called Tallyin'-ibon. 

Quiff [kwif], s. a quirk, a verbal catch. ** Thy talk sainds reight 
enough; bu* there's a quiff in it" pDhi tau'k saayndz reyt 
unM* ; bu dhur)z u kwif- in it]. Compare W. chwif^ E. whiff', 

f Quilt [kwil't], s, to beat. ** Quilt his hide for him" [Kwil't iz 
ahyd for im]. See Welt. 

tQuiltin' [kwil'tin], «. a beating. " He wants a good quUtin\ an' 
sendin' off straight to bed" [6e waan'ts u gAd kwil'tin, un 
sen'din of streyt tu bed]. 

f Quirk prwuurk], s. the ** clock" of a stocking — an ornamental 
pattern knitted in at the ankle. See Miss Jackson, 8,v, 

fQuist [kwis't], v,a. to twist; but only used in a hmited sense, as 
of twistijig Jiay-ropes and the Hke. The change of tw into qu 
is, as Mr. Holland remarks, fairly common. See Chapter on 
Pronunciation under T (4), where, however, no instance of 
[tw] passing into [kw] was given. 

Quizcuss [kwiz'kiis], s. a meddlesome, inquisitive person. A 
tenant complained that his landlord's agent was a << regular 
quizcuss.'' 



R. 

Rabbit [raab-it], (1) v.n. to catch rabbits. ** The lads bin gone a- 
rabhitirC [Dhu laad'z bin gon u)raabitin]. The older form 
of the word is rappit [raap'it], still extensively used. 

(2) v.a. **I'll rahhU yo," or "I'll rabhU yo'r picter" [Ahy)l 
raabit yoaT pik'tur], is a vague threat in vogue with some 
persons. Hence the common imprecation *^ Babbit yo," or 
** Od rabbit yo." 
U 
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) [raab'l], s. a tangle. "Yo'n gotten this yorn all in t 
rabbU; I daii the kithn's bin tousin' at it, or summat" [Tds)ii 
got-n dhis yau'm au'l in u raab'l; aby daayt dbn ky'itliaii 
bin taaw-zin aat' it, ilr siim-nt]. Cp. E. ravel. 
Rabble o'er [raab-l oa-r], v.a. to peroae rapidly. 

Rabblin' [raab-Un], aifj. rowdy, noifly. Bee nndei IUmdibow fcr 
an example of its use. 

Racapelt [raak-upelt], a. a good-for-nothing, diarepntable Mat. 
" He used boy a terr'ble nteupelt for drintin' ; bur I tliini be 
must ha' quaitent dain a bit leet-wheDea" [^^e y6o8t beyi 
tae'rbl raak-upelt fur dringk-ln ; bur ahy thingk- 6e milt i 
kwai'tnt daayn ii bit lee-t-weylz]. Compare fUcxATio W« 
and E. rnkf, 

KSiCQ-gingBr [rai's-jiu'jur], n. guiger in the root, as oppostdu 
ground ginger, Bailey haa " liace, . . . the root, H rf 
Ginger." Compare Shak. Wittter'a Tale, IV. iii., "t, nam 
two of ginger." 

IRack [raak-], * " By the rock o' the eye"=by mere inspection, 
without line or rule. "Yo'n gotten them garden-walks un- 
common Btreiglit, Jabez, if yo'n done it aw by th' rack «' li 
eye " [Yoa-)n got-n dhem gy'aa-rdin-wau-ka Unkom-un strejl. 
Jai'bua, iv yoa')n dim it au- bi)dh raak' u)<lh aby]. 

IRack [raak'], en. to tlraw ofE liquor from one cask in order w 

empty it into another. 
Rackata^f [raak-utaag], s. a wortldess, disreputable fellow. Also 



Racket [raak'it], *. the brunt, consequences, "I'll stond the 

rarhii, if there's owt Bald" [Ahy)l atond dhu raak'it, iv dbnr)i 

uwt Bed]. 
Racketty [raak-uti], erf/, wild, reckless. "They sen the mesWr 

was very mckHty in bis young dees" [Dhi sen dhu mea'tur 

wi^z ver'i raak'uti in iz yfing dee'zj. 

Rad [raad'], ailj. quick, ready. " That's the mil wee o' doing tlif 
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job" [Dhaat)8 dhii raad* wee* u ddo'in dhu job]. To be ''rod 
at" a thing is to be skilful at it. The central notion impHed 
by the word is dexterity. 

Rag [raag*], s. Two phrases require notice in connexion with 
this word. (1) " There'll be rags o' the hob" [Dhur)l bi raag*z 
u dhu ob] = There'll be a row. '* Ye munna let that dog eat 
off same plate as th' cat, else there'll be rags o' the hob 
directly" [Yi mTin')u let dhaat* dog ee't of sai*m plai*t uz 
th)ky'aat*, els dhur)l bi raag'z u dhu ob durek*h]. 

(2 J "To get anyone's rag out" is to put him into a rage. 
See Shibt. 

iBg [raag*], v,a. t(l) to rifle (a bird's nest of its eggs). 

(2) to pull a nest to pieces. Cholmondeley. ** Here's a 
neist full o' bull-young- 'uns ; let's rag it" [Eyur)z u neyst ful 
u bil-yiingg'-unz ; let)s raag* it]. 

iHJggBZ [raag'uz], v,n, to loiter, lounge about. '* There's a despert 
gafty-lookin* chap bin raggazin* abowt; if I was yo, I'd turn 
the dog loose when I went bed to-neight" [Dhur)z u des'purt 
gy'aaf'ti-16o'kin chaap* binraag'uzin ubuwt; iv ahy wuz yoa% 
ahy)d tuum dhu dog 16os wen ahy went bed tu-neytj. 

I^Rag- mannered [raag* - maan*urd(t)], mlj, rude -mannered. 
"They'm very rag-inannert keind o* folks, bur ah darsee 
they'm saind at th' bottom" [Dhi)m ver'i raag'-maan'urt 
ky'eynd u foa*ks, bur ah daa^rsee* dhi)m saaynd ut)th 
bot'um]. 

iRaind-haise [raay*nd-aays], s, gaol; (ht. round house). 

Rait [raayt], «. (1) a rut. **Th' cart was stawed in a rwt" 
[Th)ky'aa-rt wuz stau'd in u raayt]. 

(2) a route. ** What rait bin y6 takkin'?" [Wot raayt bin 
yd taak'in?] The word in both meanings is derived from 
F. route. Another pronunciation is [ruwt], 

BallOCk [raal-uk], s. a tattered garment, a rag. " Stick it i' the 
rag bag : it's nowt bur an owd rallock'' [Stik it i dhu raag-baag : 
it)8 nuwt bur un uwd raal-uk]. ? the same word as relic. 
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Ram In [raam' in], vm, to set vigorously to work. " He leed hL€^:ii 
o' th' yilve, an' rammed in like a madman" [6e lee-d aayt u)cUi 
yil^v, un raam*d in lahyk u maad'mun]. 

fRammel [raam'il], s, a hard, barren earth, composed of '*£c^^ 
bench," gravel, and the like. 

IRammelly [raam-ih], adj, partaking of the character of ramin^/^ . 

f Rammy [raam-i], oiij. noisome, stinking. Bailey has *' Banm£..^i, 
that smells rank like a Eam or Goat." 

Rampion [raam*piun], s. a stick, cudgel. "Ah'll get a ramj^w-t^i 
ait o* th' hedge, an* pleach upon y6, if yo binna shiftin* jr'mr 
hommocks" [Ah)l gy'et u raam'piun aayt u)dh ej, un pleo -c^li 
upon- yu, iv yoa bin)u shif-tin yur om*uks]. 

f Randan [raan-daan], s, a sort of very fine bran. 

Random-shot [raan^dum-shot*], s, a wild young fellow. '* So 
Jack Done's bin up afore his nuncles again! Well, he -w^s 
3M\B.y9 BL random 'sJwt'* [Soa* Jaak* Doa'n)z bin iip ufoaT iz 
niingk'lz ugy'en*! Wei, 6e wuz au'viz u raan-dum-shot*]. 

Randy [raandi], s. (1) a noise. A yelping dog was said to ^ 
** kickin' up a randy,'' 

(2) a spree, generally a drunken one ; but the word is v©^ 
often jocularly used, e.g., ** We won o' the randt/ thisterd^e 
[W6e wun u dhu raan-di dhis'turdee*] expresses " We tool^ ^^ 
holiday yesterday." 

Randy [raan'di], v.n. to go **on the spree," enjoy oneself. On ^^^^ 
day following a hohday, a woman said ** It wouldna do for xt^^^ 
to go randyin' off to Maupas every dee; it knocks one up st> 
[It wi]ld)nu d6o fur mey tu goa* raan*di-in of tu Mau-pus c^'^ 
dee*; it noks wun lip su]. 

Randy [raan-di], adj. unmanageable, irrepressible. "He*^ ^ 
terrible randij fellow; yo never known when yo han him" \n*^P 
u ter-ubl raan-di felu; yoa- nevur noa-n wen yoa* aan* im]- 

RandybOW [raandibuw], v.n. to create a disturbance. " Sich ^ 
rabbUn' lot there was theer, randybotcin\ shoutin', an' noisin » 



i 
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an' wrostlin*; I never seid the like*' [Sich- u raab'lin lot dhur 
woz dli^eur, raan'dibuwin, shuwtin, un nahyzin, un ros'lin ; 
ahy nevur seyd dhu lahyk]. 

ant [raan-t], (1) v.a, to pull, wrench. ** Mother, ah've torn my 
hat" "Ah thowt y6 would, when ah seid j6 rantirC it off th' 
neel" [Midh'ur, ah)v toa-m mi aat\ Ah thuwt yu wud, wen 
ah seyd yu raaniin it of)th nee'l]. 

(2) to bum fiercely. "Open the door o'th' beiler fire, 
Polly; there's noo use in it rantirC a-that'ns" [Oa-pn dhil 
d6our u)th beylur fahyur, Pol*i ; dhur)z n6o yoos in it raan*tin 
ii)dhaat'nz]. 

BD-tan [raan'-taan], s. an ill temper. " The mester come i' th' 
h^e in a bit of a ran-tan, cos the dinner wonna just ready to 
a minute " [Dhu mes*tur kiim i)dh aays in u bit uv u raan*taan, 
koz dhu din'ur wo)nu jdst red'i tu u min'it]. 

EUltipoW [raan'tipuw], a. a rude, boisterous person. "Yander 
comes that ranUpow gawby foo' o' mine from Badmore Grein " 
[Yaan'dur kAmz dhaat* raan'tipuw gau'bi foo u mahyn frum 
Baad-mur Greyn]. Such was the choice expression with which 
a girl at Burland announced the approach of her sweetheart. 

ap [raap*], vm. to exchange. "I made him the offer to rap 
yander owd black cai o' mine for his two-'ear-owd heifer, bur 
he wouldna treed ( = trade) " [Ahy mai'd im dhu ofur tu 
raap* yaan-dur uwd blaak- ky'aay u mahyn fur iz t6o-6eur-uwd 
ef'ur, bur ^e wud)nu tree'd], 

Upe an' scrape [rai*p (reep) un skrai'p (skree*p)], v.a. to rake 
and scrape together, to heap up possessions like a miser. 
**Eh, Tummas, I do wonder at y6, rapin' an' scrapin' as yo 
dun ; an' what is it aw when yo'n gotten it, to'ats as havin' a 
bit o' cowmfort wheil yo hven?" [Ai', Tum'us, ahy d6o wiin*- 
dur aat* yu, rai'pin tin skrai'pin uz yoa* dun ; un wot iz it au* 
wen yoa*)n got*n it, toa*ts uz aav-in u bit u kuwmfiirt weyl 
yoa liy*n?] Bape = rake ; see Chapter on Pronunciation 
under E, and cp, following article. 



I 'ir ree-p lip], v.a. to rake np, harp npon, an aid 
prievauce. " Y6'd ha' thowt they'd ha' letten owd times be; 
but they mim rniie 'em vf o' purpose for make a row " [Ti)d d 
thuwt dhi)d u letn uwd tahymE bey ; bit dhai mun rai-p m 
lip u puuTpuB fur mai-k u niw]. 

Raps [raap-s], *. ;</. sport, fun. " Well, hau ye had good i-np m 
the Wakes?" [Wei. tin yi aad- gM raap-s fit dhfl Wal'kfi?] 

Rase-liralned [rai-z-bree'nd, rai'z-brai-nd], n>//. hare-brained, 
wild, madcap. " What a raai^'hraiwd mon he must be, to ride 
sich weild bosses!" [Wot u rai-z-brai-nd mou ee miis b^, la 
rahyd aicli weyld os'izl] Wilbrabam haa the word, bot hi* 
explanation, " violent, impetaous," hardly gives the sense. 

Hash [raaah-], «(//. eager, quick. We speak of a horae drawing too 
■• rosh ;" and I once heard a Weslejan local preacher say m hifl 
sermon that "tho Egyptians were following rtildy behind thu 
Israelites" — meaning, rapidly. Compare Shak, WitU^r't 7ai», 
I. ii. 819, " with no raih potion, but with a lingering dram," 

Rathe [rai'dh], s. See Gabt. 

Rattataff [raat'Qtaag], a. a ne'er-do-weel. See BACiuTAr.. 

Rattle-skull [raat-1-skul], «. a talkative person; a chalter-boi. 
"Hoo's a despert riHtU-»kull: her tongue gos hke atones is > 
can" [Uo)z ii des'purt raat'l-skiil ; ur tung goz lahyk stoiiii 
in u ky'aan-]. 

tRattle-trap [raat'l-traap], .1. the mouth; a term only used in 
reference to foohsh utterEincos. " Come, keep that rottfe-inrp 
0' thine shut" [Kiim, ky'ee-p dliaat* raat'l-traap u dhahyn 
abut]. Cp. Rattle 'SKULL. 

Rattle-traps [raat-l-traap-a], s. pi. belongings, = colloquial E. 
tnips. "Yo mun get yur rattle-traps together, an' he flittin'" 
[Yoa- miin g^et yur raat-l-traaps tiigy'edh'flr, iin by flit-in]. 

Battocks [raat-iiksj, t. pi. very small potatoes. "Go to th' 
'tatoe-mck, an' get a bucketle o' 'tatoea ; an' then yo oan pal 
the best 0' one aide for ursela, an' leeave the rnttoekii to beil fot 
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th' pigs" [Goa« tu)th tai'tu-ruk, un gy'et ii bukitl u tai'tuz; 
iin dhen 7oa')kn put dhn best u won sahyd far ursel'z, un 
l^uv dhu raat'dks tu beyl fur)tb pigz]. 

(aiUg^ [rau'nzh], v,n, (1) to strive or reach after; the notion of 
great effort is always implied. *'Them key o' Hassa's keep'n 
raungin' o*er the hedge after my bit o edgrew; it's one body's 
job to tent 'em ait an' tine the gaps" [Dhem ky'ey u Aas'uz 
ky'ee'pn raa*nzhin oaT dhu ej aafiur mahy bit n ed*gr6o; it)s 
won bodiz job tu tent um aayt un tahyn dhu gy'aap's]. 

(2) to romp, as children do when at play. **They won 
raufiffin' an' pleein' i' the stack-yoard" [Dhi wun rau'nzhin 
un pleein i dhu staak*-yoa*rd]. 

KSL^^ly [rau*li], adv. inadequately. 

t&mm [rau*m], (1) v.a. to pull. ''Parson hawks his woards ait 
sd laid sometimes yd'd think hey'd rawm the choarch dain" 
[Paa*rsn bau*ks iz woa*rdz aayt su laayd sumtahymz yu 
thingk ey)d rau*m dhu choa*rch daaynj. Hence the meaning 
to wrestle, e.g., ** feighiin* an' rawmin*.'* 

(2) v.n. to climb, to get over or along with difficulty; as 
"to raumi over a hedge," "to raivm over a ploughed field." 
This is the verb to roam, influenced by the preceding meaning. 
Cf. rawmy, 

t(8) to reach after with effort. " What a*t tha raunnin' 
after? Stond upo' my barrow, an' tha'll ha' noo neid rawm'' 
[Wot ut dhu rau-min aaf'tur ? Stond upu mahy baar-u, un 
dhu)l aa ndo neyd rau'm]. Bailey gives " to rame, to reach. 
N.C." 

'Bawmy [rau*mi], of plants, spreading, luxuriant; literally 
roaming. 

"^Bawny [rau*ni], 8. a silly fellow. "Tha grat rawny, thee!" 
[Dhaa grae*t rau*ni, dhey 1] 

fiHWny [rau'ni], adj. big, clumsy. " He's a grat raicny fellow, aw 
legs an' wings" [6e)z u grae't rau*ni fel-u, au* legz un 
wing'z]. 
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fRawp [rau'p], v.a. to scratch. '<Hoo flew at him as if hoo 
wanted rawp his eyes alt " [60 fl6o aat* im uz iv 60 waan-tid 
rau'p iz ahyz aayt]. 

Rawsy [rau*si], adj, of yam and the like stuffs, rough, coarse. 

tRaw-yed [rau'-yed], s, a simpleton. 

Razzor [raaz*ur], v.a. to exhaust. The word is specially usod 
of two persons of unequal strength working together: tJiie 
stronger razzors the weaker. "I conna stond Willi ffcixi 
mowin* after mey; hey'll soon razzor mey" [Ahy koa-^ti 
stond Wil'yum moa'in aaf'tur mey; ey)l s6on raaz*^j 
mey]. It has, however, a more general signification; s^xid 
the p. part, (as in "he was finely razzort'') takes on a 
farther idea or suggestion of nervous exhaustion or worry — 
the meaning, in fact, may be said to lie somewhere between 
"fagged" and "worried." Cp. Mr. Holland's rassert and 
Colonel Leigh's razzored. 

Razzor-backed [raaz*ur-baakt], adj. narrow-backed, of animals- 
"A hoss hke that inna my sort; hey's too razzor-hacked for 
mey" [tJ os lahyk dhaat* i)nu mahy sau'rt; ey)z too raaz*^* 
baakt fur mey]. 

fRear [raeT], v,a. to raise, to mould the crust of a raised 'p^^- 
"Fve bin agate aw momin' rearirC pork-pies*' [Ahy)v ^^ 
ugy'ai't an* mau-min rae*rin poa'k-pahyz]. 

f Rearin' [rae-rin or reyurin] ) s. a calf which is being reaicr^- 
Rearin' cauf [kau-f] j "Promising well-bred re^r ^ 

heifer calf.'' — Auctioneer's catalogue (Cholmondeley), Augf*^ 

80th, 1887. 

Reckon up [rek-n lip], v.a. to rebuke, chastise. "That lad- " 
yo'res has bin gettin' pears i* ahr orchart ; an' mester wjC^^^ 
know if yo binna gooin' draw him o'er th' coals for it." "HITeiJ 
him ah've reckont him up a'ready " [Dhaat* laad* u yoa*rz '^^ 
bin gy'et-in paeTz i aa*r auTchut ; un mes'tur waan'ts noa^ ^^ 
yoa* bin)u g6o'in drau* im oaT)th koa'lz for it. Tel im dS^r 
rek'nt im lip ured'i]. 
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Redden up [red-n up], v,n. to become of a bright colour; said of 
the combs of hens. **The hens begin'n to redden up" [Dhu 
enz bigy*in-n tu red'n up]. This is a sign that they are gomg 
to lay. 

teddy [red-i], v,a. to comb out the hair. 

Xldyin'-COmb [red-i-in-koa*m], s, a hair-comb. 

id rag [red raag-], s. (1) a slang word for the tongue. 
(2) See following article. 

d-ragr [red-raag*] or red-red [red-red-], s, the red comb of a 
turkey-cock. Children are wont to call to turkey cocks, "My 
red-red's better than thy red-red,'' supposing that this aggra- 
vates thenL 

teean [reyun, reeun], s, a rut, the space between the furrows 
in a ploughed field, the ridges in pasture. A correlative to 
butt. 

^6ean-wauted [reyun- wau*tid], part, adj. (1) lying supine and 
unable to get up. The term is originally applied to a sheep 
which has rolled over on its back in a **reean," and finding 
that it is unable to recover itself, lies there until help arrives, 
as a man said to me in describing an occurrence of the kind, 
"as quaiet as a tatoe" [uz kwai-ut uz u tai-tu]. 

(2) The word is metaphorically applied to persons ; e.g., a 
tipsy man who had fallen down and was unable to get up again 
would be said to be reean-wauted. See Waut. 

t^echy [ree-chi], adj. smoky. **The chimley's despert reechy'' 
[Dhu chim*H)z des'purt ree'chi]. Compare Scotch reeky, as in 
" Auld Iteekie;" and see Shak. Coriol^nus, II. i., "the kitchen 
malldn pins her richest lockram 'bout her reechy neck." 

^€ef [r6ef], adv. lief. Bubland, but not common. "I'd reefer go 
till stop a-wom" [Ahy)d ree'fur goa* til stop u)wom*]. 

^€ely [ree-li], adj. lanky; lit. like a raU. 

(eenpike [ree-n-pahyk], «. an old, rotten branch in a tree. **Tak 
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that owd reen-pike worn wi* thee; it's a rare fire-stick baft^ 
[Taak- dhaat* uwd ree'n-pahyk worn wi dhi; it)8 u ra€~ 
ferhyur-stik aaft]. Cp, Mr. Holland's rampicked. 

Relght [reyt, r6et], adj. right, real, true. "Hoo's a reight Starke) — 
[6o)z u reyt Staa'rki]. 

Reight-dain [reyt-daayn], adj. and adv. downright. " Yo'm 
ret4jht-dain bad 'un, that's what yo bin, an' nowt else" [Yoa-)^ 
u reyt-daayn baad* un, dhaat')s wot yoa* bin, un nuwt els]. 

tReist [reyst], 8. the breast of a plough. Also called the mmi^^ 
board (q.v.). 

Reisty [reysti], adj. of bacon, rancid. " Dun y6 caw this beeooKzi 
It's nasty, reisty stuff" [Din yu kau* dhis bee-kn? It)s naas- ta 
reysti stM]. 

tRemember ) v.a. to remind. ^*Eemember me 

Remember on [rimem'bur on] ) on to bring some sago from 
Whitchurch" [Eimem'bur mey on tu bring sum sai'gu frum 
Wich-urch]. Compare Shak. Winter's Tale, UL. ii. 281, "I'li 
not remember you of my own lord;" and Measure for Measurfy 
II. i. 114 (Globe ed.). 

IRender [ren-dur], v.a, to melt down; said of lard, suet, goose- 
oil, &c. 

f Rest-piece [res-t-peys], s. a piece of land that had not been 
ploughed for a long time. " It's an owd rest-piece, that is; it 
hanna bin ploo'd for the memory o' noo livin' mon" [It)B un 
uwd res-t-peys, dhaat* iz ; it aa)nu bin plood fur dhu mem'un 
u noo livin mon], 

IRetch [rech], i\n. to stretch. Bailey has the word. 

Rick [rik-], v.n. to utter the noise made by a guinea-fowl 
** Hearken 'em rickin' " [Aanrkn um rikin]. 

+Rid [rid-], v.a. to clear land, to stub up furze, pull up a hedge, &<^' 
'' We ridded the hedge as parted the two crafts, an' maden a 
good-sized meadow on 'em" [Wi rid'id dhu ej uz paa-rtid dbu 
t6o kraaf'ts, un mai'dn u giid'-sahyzd med*u on um]. 
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^Riddamadeasy [rid'umudee*zi], s. a '< Beading made easy/' a 
child's primer. 

Iddin's [rid'inz], s. a common name for a field, e.g., the Fish 
Biddin's. Its original meaning was a field that had heen 
"ridded" or cleared. 

tidge-pow [rij'-puw], 8. (1) the topmost piece of wood in a roof. 
(2) the cross-pole that supports a stack-sheet. 

Uft [rif't], v.a, to belch out; e.g., " to rift the wind up." Bailey 
gives the word for Lincohishire. 

Qftin'-fklll [rif'tin-fil-], adj. full to repletion. 

Ug^t [rig'ut], 8. a channel, gutter. " They bin makin' rigguta 
all o'er yonder meadow" [Dhi bin mai'kin rig'uts au*l oa'r 
yon'dur med-u]. Miss Jackson, s.v. Rigoty quotes Bandle 
Holme : " Chamieling the sole is making a riggett in the outer 
sole for the wax thread to lie in." Academy of Armoury^ Bk. 
m., c. iii., p. 99. 

tlgg^t [rig-ut], v.a. coire. 

tindle [rin'dl], 8. a rivulet. Bailey has ^^Bindle, a small gutter." 
A.S. rynele, a stream, runnel. 

ting [ring*], v.a. (1) to call bees together when swarming, with a 
sharp, ringing noise, as of iron or brazen instruments beaten 
together. This is called ** ringin* the beea" 

(2) to ring pigs is to put rings through their snouts, to 
hmder them from " rooting" in the earth. 

8tageP [ringg'ur], «. a crow-bar. 

^g-Stake [ring'-stai'k], s. the stake to which the cows are tied 
in the boozies. Also called Boozt-stake. 

up [rip-], v.n. to go furiously. "Hoo ripped, an' I held" (of a 
restive mare) [6o rip't, un ahy eld]. Cp. E. tear along. The 
common slang adjective ripping is connected by Cheshire 
people with this verb, and one often hears a conversation like 
the following: " Hai bin y5." " Rippin\ like a boat-hoss, on'y 
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short o' meat (food) " [Aay bin yu? Bip*in, lahyk u boaii-os, 
oa'iii shau-rt u mee't]. 

1(2) to behave in a violent or furious manner: 

Rippiri an' tearin' 
Cossin* an' swearin' 

[Eip'in un tae'rin, kos'in un swae'rin]. 

+Rip [rip']» «• (1) 8- worthless person. 

(2) a lean, broken-down horse. ** Come up, owd np." 

Ripper [rip'ur], s, (l) a term of commendation applied to a person, 
animal, or thing. ** Hoo's a ripper, an' noo mistake" [6o)z n 
rip'iir, un n6o mistai'k]. 

(2) a short, strong scythe. Called in Mr. Holland's Glossaiy 
a Hodding-scythe, See his article 8,v, for a description 

Ripstitch [rip-stich], «. a romping, boisterous, irrepressible chili 
who is always ** ripping his stitches," i.e., tearing his clothes. 
**What a little ripstitch yo bin, Mary! I declare I may do 
nowt else bu mend after y6" [Wot u lit! rip'stich yoa* bin, 
Mae'ri! Ahy diklae'r ahy mi doo nuwt els bu mend aaftar 
yu]. 

Rise [rahys], s, pea-sticks. 

Rise [rahys], v.a. to furnish growing peas with supports. 

+Rit [rit-], 8. (1) the smallest pig in a Utter. "Hoo's a pretty 
good 'un for lookin* after a sai wi' pigs; hoo taks notice as the 
rit inna put upon" [6o)z u port'i gAd un fur 16o'kin aaf'turu 
saay wi pig'z ; 6o taak-s noa-tis uz dhu rit* i)nu pit upon*]. 

(2) the weakling of a family of children; the smaUeetO' 
most sickly child. 

tRizzom [riz-um], s. the head of the oat. **Theise wuts bin 
well-rizzomed'' [Dheyz wuts bin wel-riz'umd]. Compare the 
very rare M.E. word lisonis {pL)j heads of oats, which occurs 
in the Wars of Alexander, 1. 8060 (probably am aTro^ AcAfy/u***' 
in Middle EngHsh). 

Roche [roa'ch], s. a sort of soft sandstone, much used to meD^ 
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bje-roads, and the like, with. Wilhraham has *'Boche, refuse 
stone." Probably from Fr. rocliCy rock. 

OChy [roa'chi], adj, full of roclie, partaking of the nature of 
roche\ said of soils. See preceding article. 

Odod [roa'did], part, adj, streaked, striped. "I've gotten as nice 
a bit o' roded beecon for thy breakfast as was ever set afore 
anny mon " [Ahy)v got*n uz nahys u bit u roa'did bee-kn fur 
dhi brek'fust uz wuz evur set ufoaT aan'i mon]. " That cat's 
very nicely roded'' [Dhaat ky'aat)s veri nahysli roa-did]. Mr. 
Holland limits the meaning too much in confining it to its 
application to bacon. 

Odney [rodni], s, an mievenly-made marble. 

tOgeP [roj'ur], 8, the paunch of a pig. Tushingham. The more 
general word is Hodge. As proper names, of course, Hodge : 
Roger :: Jack : John. 

loguery [roa-guri], s, mischief, in a passive as well as an active 
sense. ** I seed as th' owd mare was gooin' leem ; an' I 
couldna be easy than I'd fund ait wheer the rofjuery was" 
[Ahy seyd uz)dh uwd mae-r wuz goo-in lee'm ; un ahy kAd')nfl 
bi ee*zi dhun ahy)d find aayt w6eur dhu roa*guri woz], i.e., 
where the mischief lay, what was the cause of her limping. 

Bollock [rol'uk], r.n. to walk with a rolling gait 

RoUoeks [rol-uks], r.n. to rollick, be merry. " We'dn a roUochnn' 
time on it, an' never won i' bed aw neet " [\Vi)dn u rol'tiksin 
tahym on it, on nevor won i bed au* neet]. 

Romance [roa-maan-s], «. exaggeration; a love of "drawing the 
long bow." "He's gotten sich a lot o' romance abait him; yo 
never known hai mocb believe when he's towd yd his tale" 
[£e)z got-n sich u lot a roa-maan-s ubaayt im; yoa- nev'dr 
noa'n aay much biley^ wen de)z tuwd yu iz tai-l]. 

^Romance [roa-maan-s], r.n. to exaggerate, make up a fictitiooB 
narrative. •• Yo bin sadly too much gen to romancirC " [Yoa- 
bin 8aad*li t6o mneh gy'en to roa-maan'sin]. 
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Romble [rom*bl], v.n, to romp or climb npoiL ** Tm pestert to 
jeth wi' theise childem romblin* on (or ' agen ') me an' pooin' 
me aw roads'* [Ahy)m pes'tart tu jeth wi dheyz chil'dani 
rom'blin on (ugy'en*) mi un p6o*in mi au* roa'dz]. 

Rompilent [rom'pilunt], adj. high-spirited, restless; said of a 
horse. '' That hoss is a jell too rompilent ; he should ha' less 
cum, an' moor to do" [Dhaat* os iz u jel t6o rom-pilunt; k 
^ shud aa les kuum, un m6our tu d6o]. 

Rondle [ron'dl], VM, 1(1) to twist the short hair about the temples 
between the fingers ; a frequent method of bullying. 

(2) to knock up, exhaust. "I've lommered this basket o' 
butter to Nantweich an' back, an' it's regilarly rondlH me ap ; 
if yo'n beleive mey, mester, my back aches a- that 'n than lean 
hardly shift my legs, an' I'm fit drop wi' tire " [Ahy)v lom-uri 
dhis baas'kit u biHt'ur tu Naantweych tin baak-, un it)8 
reg-ilurli ron'dlt mi Ap ; iv yoa*)n bileyv mey, me8*tur, mi 
baak' aiks u)dhaat*n dhun ahy)kn aa*rdli shif't mi legz, un 
ahy)m fit drop wi tahyur]. 

Ronk [rongk], adj. +(1) crafty, bad, dangerous. " Hey's a ronkxM 
to deeal with " [Ey)z u rongk mon tu d6eul widh]. The word 
expresses the union of cunning with depravity, and is one of 
the strongest terms in the dialect. There is no more expressive 
way of stigmatising a person's character than by saying " Oh, 
he's ronk,'' 

1(2) foul-smelling, noisome. 

(8) said of a wasp's nest where the wasps are numerous 
and angry. " There's a larp's neist up the cow-lane, as we 
bin gooin' tak to-neight after dark ; it's as rorik an owd beggar 
as there is raind this country " [l)hur)z u laaTps neyst iip ^^ 
ky'aaw-lai'n, uz wi bin g6o'in taak* tuneyt aaf-tur daa'rk; 
it)s uz rongk un uwd beg-ur uz dhiir iz raaynd dhis kin-tri]. 

Ronk is, of course, the same as the E. rank, and has the ordinary 
meaning of "luxuriant, rich, fertile," e.g., ronk ripe=fully ripe. lu 
connection with this meaning we have a common expression "a^ 
ronk as Roodee," which I refer to specially here as I see it is quoted 
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bj Leigh thus — ** as rouk as th' Roodee." This is, to my mind, an 
evident misprint for rank. As Leigh's book was never finally revised 
by himself before his death, it is obvious that such a mistfdce might 
very easily have crept in. 

lOOSter [r6o'8tur], v,n. to stay idling indoors; always used with 
some qualifying word or phrase, like **i' th' haise" = in the 
house. " What a red face yo'n gotten ! yo'n bin roostenn* o'er 
th' fire" [Wot fi red fed'S yoa*)n got*nl yoa*)n bin nSo'stfirin 
oaT)th fahyur]. 

loot [r6ot], v.n. t(l) to pry. ** What's he want, rootin* into other 
folks'es business ?** [Wot)s 6e waan*t, r6o'tin in-tu ddh-ur 
foa'ksiz biz'ns ?] 

(2) to idle or lounge about. " Yo bin auvays rootirC abowt, 
bur I never sey y6 rammin* into th' work" [Yoa* bin au'viz 
r6o'tin ubuwt, bur ahy nevur sey yu raam-in in-tu)th wuurk], 
A mother will tell her children not to **get rootin' in her 
road ;" and an idle person is often reproached with ** rootirC i' 
the haxse" or " the ess-hole" all day long. 

fRoot-wauted [r6o't-wau*tid], pret. and />. part, pulled up by the 
roots ; said of a tree. 

8ooty-t00ty [r6o*ti-t6o'ti], 8, a fete, festivity. Tushingham. 
** There was a rooty -tooty at Cholmondeley last Setterday, an' 
everybody from raind abowt went bu* mey; my hee wanted 
seein' to, so we saiten (= set) on it, an' gotten it done" [Dhur 
wuz u r6o'ti-t6o*ti ut ChAm'li laas* Set'urdi, un evribod-i 
firum raaynd ubuwt went bu mey ; mahy ee' waan'tid seyin 
too, soa* wi sai'tn on it, un got'n it dun]. Compare Eowdy- 

DOWDY. 

Boozle [r6o'zl], v,a. to rouse. ** I was snousin' awee cowmfortable 
enough, when y5 roozled me up" [Ahy wuz snaaw*zin uwee* 
kuw-mfiirtiibl undf-, wen yu roo-zld mi iip]. **Fatch me a 
fyow chats, an' we'n try an roozle the fire up" [Faach* mi \i 
fyuw chaat-s, un wi)n trahy un r6o*zl dhu fahyur up]. 

topes [roa-ps], s.pL the entrails of a sheep. A.S. roppas, bowels. 
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Bailey has '^ Hopes, Guts. N.C.;" and again, ** Ropes, G 
prepared and cut out for Black Puddings. S.O." 

tRopy [roa'pi], adj, of bread, viscous, stringy. **Pox tak t 
blessed bread ! it's ropy again, same as last batch '' [Poks 
dhis bles'ud bred! it)s roa'pi ugy'en*, saim uz laas' baac 
Bailey gives **Eopy, clammy, slimy.** 

IRotS [rots], s, pi rats. "To have the rots*' is to have the bai 
in the house. 

tRougfhed [riifd], p. part, of horses* shoes, made rough, as w^Stb 
frost-nails. 

Rough-flUed [nif-fil*d], adj. fed on plain food. " Wey han plan ^ ^r, 
if we bin bu' rough-filled" [Wey aan* pl6n*ti, iv wi bin T)u 
riif-fil-d]. 

IRough leeaf [nif l^euf], «. the second leaves of turnips, ass^c. 
** They*n gotten into th* rough leeaf; they'n be clear from •^ih' 
fley, nai** [Dhi)n got-n in-tii)th rAf 16euf; dhi)n bi tltesir ir 
frum)th fley, naay]. 

Rough-sorted [rAf-sauTtid], adj, rough in manner and speec^^slJ- 
" Ay, he*s a rmigh-sorted 'un — an unto'artly yowth, is Jo^^ 
[Aay, 6e)z u ruf-sau-rtid un— tin untoa*iirtli yuwth, iz Joa*]. 

Rowdy-dowdy [mwdi-duwdi], s. a merry-making. Nokbui^^^' 

Cp, ROOTY-TOOTY. 

Rowelled [raawild], p. pai-t. Calves are said to be rowelled whi ^^" 
the loose flesh of the throat is pierced, and a string pt 
through the hole thus made. This is done to prevent the -^ 
having a ** stroke.*' 

Rubbitch [rib-ich], «. rubbish; a term of depreciation applied "^ 
persons. •* The htfcle rubbitch has gone stravin' off, an' 1^^^ 
mey aw theise pons to cleean an' put awee " [Dhu lit*l rAb-i< 
uz gon strai-vin of, un left mey au* dheyz ponz tii klteon 
pit uwee-]. 

Rubbitchin* [rib-ichin], adj. rubbishy. *' There was a men i' tbe 
fair wi' some nibbitchin' cheise as he wanted ommost gc^^ 
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me ; bar ah wouldna tak such rubbich, nut if he*d ha' gen 'em 
me for nowt " [Dhur wuz u mon i dhu fae'r wi sum rAbichin 
cheyz uz 6e waan'tid om*ust gy'i mi; bur ah WTid)nu taak* 
rich- rib'ich, nuut iv 6e)d u gy'en um mi fur nuwt]. 

Buck [ruk], s. a heap ; hence a quantity, number. " There was 
a pratty ruck o' folks at Acton last neight" [Dhur wuz u 
praat'i riik u foa'ks ut Aak'n laas* neyt]. See also B6ok d 
Booth, ii. 1. 

licked up [riikt rip], p. pan, disordered. A housewife will tell 
you she is ** rucked up " when her rooms are untidy, i.e,, when 
the articles are lying in rucks, one upon another, instead of 
being each in its proper place. The same meaning is expressed 
by saying that ** the things hen aw i' rucks an' yeps (= heaps)" 
[dhu thing'z lahyn au* i riks un yeps]. 

Uekle [rAki], v.a. to crumple. ** Wun y6 ax yay'r Sam if hey'U 
bring me my new frock from Nantweich, an' ah'll do as much 
for him some dee ; bu' tell him nat to ruckle it up o'er carryin' 
it" [Win yu aak-s yaiT Saam* iv ey)l bring* mi mahy ny6o 
frok frum Naantweych, un ah)l d6o uz mich fur im sum dee* ; 
bu tel im naat* tu r4k*l it Ap oa*r ky'aari-in it]. Cp. Icel. 
hrukka, a wrinkle. 

ncklety-tucklety [r4k*lti-tAk'lti], adj. and adv. crumpled, 
creased ; and of the puckers in a dress, gathered up. See pre- 
ceding article. 

Ulnation [r6oinai*shun], s, ruin. " I dunna like the taps to be 
screwed s6 tight i' the barrels ; it's the very ruination on 'em, 
it makes 'em run ait sd bad at after" [Ahy dii)nu lahyk dhu 
taap'S tu bi skr6od su tahyt i dhu baar-ilz; it)s dhu ver'i 
r6oinai'shun on um, it maiks um run aayt su baad* ut 
aaf-tur]. 

^^Umnadust [rim-udAst], s, a row, shindy. " There was a fine 
rummadust kicked up" [Dhur wuz u ffthyn rum*udust ky'iki; 

^Ump an' Stump [n\mp un stimp], adv. phrase y root and branch, 

V 
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without leaving anything. ''They'n sowd him np rump ^^i 
stump; he hasna gotten a spoon to eat with" [Dhi)n snwl ia 
lip, rjimp iin stiimp; 6e aaz*)nd got*n u spoon tu ee*t widLi]] . 

Rump up [rilimp iHp], v,a. (1) to smash, incapacitate, unfit tc 
use. ** Ah dait my kitchen-cheirs 'un soon be rumped up'' f ^ 
daayt mi kyich'in-cheyurz un s6on hi rumt Ap]. 

(2) to make bankrupt. ** The mon as come to this Ceutzd 
afore mey was rumped up'' [Dhu mon uz kiim tu dhis faa-rra 
ufoaT mey wuz rimt Ap]. 

Bun [riin], v.a. (1) in a transitive sense, is sometimes conjogatec/ 
as a weak verb. **I'm welly runiud off my legs" [Ahy)iD 
wel'i rund of mi legz]. "Han y6 runned this barrel ait?" 
[Aan* yu nlLnd dhis baar*il aayt?] 

(2) We may also notice here the phrase, " It runs me i' the i 
yed" [It runz m6e i dhu yed]=it occurs or seems to me. 
Here run is of the strong conjugation, and if f7i« be regarded as 
a dative, intransitive. 

Runagfate [ri!bi*ugit], s. an unstable or unsettled person; a rolling 
stone. BuBLAND. See following article. Bailey has '*i2unj^tf^^< 
a rambling or roving Fellow." 

Runas^te [rAn-ugit], adj, roving, unsettled, never at one stay- 
BuBLAND. '*He inna sich a bad lad, if it wonna for them 
runagate parts (traits) " [6e i)nu sich u baad* laad* iv it wo)nu 
fur dhem ribi'ugit paa*rts]. 

IRunner [nin*ur], & a poHceman. This word is imitated in ^^ 
Eomany prastermengro, from praster, to run. 



S. 

Sa-ant my Bob [s^-aan-t mahy Bob-], interj. an exclamation oi 
surprise ; probably an intentional deformation of " So help ^^ 
God." 

Sad [saad*], adj. *t(l) close; heavy; said of bread which has not 
risen properly. ** I dunna like this borm; ah dait we s*n ha 



i 
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sad bread'' [Ahy dii)nu labyk dhis ban*rm ; ah daayt wi)sn aa 
saad- bred']. 

(2) pressed down, lying close together, of substances in a 
vessel Naturally the word is generally used of dry substances, 
but I have heard an old woman say that her buttermilk was 
*' sad in " her can, meaning simply that the can was quite fall. 

ade [sai'd], v,a. to satiate. << Ah never seed sich lads; yo conna 
sade 'em o' suppin'" [Ah neviir s6ed sich laad'z; yoa* kon)u 
sai'd um u siip'in], i.e,, give them their fill of milk and bread. 
"This dumplin's despert sadirC [Dhis dAm'plin)z des'purt 
sai'din]. The pres. part, is often so used in an adjectival 
sense. Cf. A.S. scsd^ satiated. 

lUUl'ss [saad'ns], s, seriousness, earnest. "Ah towd him i' good 
sadn'ss " [Ah tuwd im i gud saad'ns] = in downright earnest. 
This is, of course, the old meaning of the word. Compare the 
well-known passage in Borneo and Juliet y I. i. 205, which plays 
upon the two meanings of the word, the old and the new. 

Ben, Tell me in sadness who she is you love. 
Rom, What, shall I groan, and tell you ? 
Ben. Groan ? why, no ! 

But sadly tell me who. 

Also Much Ado about Nothing, Act V. sc. i., ** Pluck up, my 
heart! and be sad;'' ibid, H. iii., "the conference was sadly 
borne." 

iggferyedded [saag-uryed-id], adj, stupid, foolish. " Y6 saggtr- 
yedded young pup " [Yu saag'uryed'id ying pAp]. 

lie [sai'l], «. (1) a time, season; only used in the phrase "to 
have good sale,'' to have a "good tune," get on well. A 
housewife says she has had good saU at churning, when the 
butter has "come" easily. A.S. sal, a time, season, also luck; 
whence E. siUy, which see in Skeat*s Diet. Compare Essex 
9sU (or seel) as used of the day, or time of day ; hay^sels, hay- 
time, hay-harvest. For another instance of A.S. k passing 
into Ches. [ai] see p. 86. 
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(2) to " sell a sale " is to hold an auction. For an example^ 
see Monkey. 



Salinge [saal'inzh], v. a. (1) to dig about the surfe^ce, e.g., u 
catching rabbits with a ferret. 

(2) metaph. to inquire, investigate. We often speak c^-f 
salingin' a person with questions. 

iSamclOth [saam'kloth], s. a sampler. Mr. Holland apparently y 
gives the term on the authority of Bandle Holme's words (" a 
Samcloth, vulgarly a Sampler '*) ; but it is still in ordinary m ^ e 
in S. Ghes. 

Sammy-Billy [Saam*i-Bil*i], «. a simpleton. Norbuby. C 
SAiofY Dingle. 

Sam or Sammy Dingle [Saam'i Dingg*l], s. a foolish perso: 
*' Well, yo must be a Sammy Dingle, to beleive a tale like th; 
[Wei, yoa* mus bi ti Saam*i Dingg*l, tu biley-v ii tai'l lab) ■""^'^ 
dhaat*]. 

iSap [saap'], s. the soft outside part of timber. 

Sam [saa'm], interj. an imprecation. " Sam it." ** Sam yo. - — 
Compare Consabn. 

Sarve [saa'rv], v.o. to serve ; used in two special senses. 

f (1) to hand up straw, cord, or thatch-pegs to a thatcher 
bricks and mortar to a bricklayer. ** Wheer's Joe ? Tell 
go an' wather that bad cai." '' He conna come ; he's 
thatcher " [W6eur)z Joa* ? Tel im goa* un waat'*ftr dhaat 
baad' ky'aay. ]^e kon)ii kihn ; 6e)z saa'rvin thaach'iir]. 
(2) to feed pigs. *' Polly, I shall leeave yo to $arve 
pigs to-neight, else I shall be late for chapel" [Pol'i, ahy)8! 
16euv yoa' tu saa-rv dhem pig*z tu-neyt, els ahy)8hl bi lai*t ffi 
chaap'il]. 

Sarver [saa-rvur], s. t(l) a round, shallow basket, used to hold 
feed of oats for a horse. ** Give him a good sa^-ver ftdl o' wuts-*^ 
an' he'll do for a bit" [Gy'iv im u gid saa-rvur fftl u wdts, ^^ 
6e)l doo fur u bit]. i 
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t(2) a boy or man who *' serves a bricklayer or thatcher." 
(8) a pig-feeder. ''Well, there's one thing ah wnll see 
(= say) for the wench — ^hoo's a rare pig-«an;er " [Wei, dhur)z 
won thingg* ah wAl see* fur dhu wensh — 6o)z u rae*r pig'- 
saa*rvar]. 

ftUby-dauby [saa*bi-dau*bi], s. nnctuoosness, cajolery. ''They 
wanten be steekled up with a bit o' sauby-dauby, afore they'n 
do annythin* as yo as'n em' " [Dhai waan'tn bi stee'kld iip 
widh u bit u sau*bi-dan*bi, ufoaT dhi)n d6o aan'ithin uz yoa* 
aas'n um]. See Sauvy, below. 

anee [sans], s. scolding. " When I've done my best, I get nowt 
bu' muce'' [Wen ahy)v din mi best, ahy gy'et nuwt bu 

sau's]. 

ance [sau-s], v. a, to scold. " The missis 'all sattee my yed off, if 
I hanna my work done afore noon" [Dhu mis'iz)l sau*s mi yed 
of, iv ahy aa)nu mi wuurk dun ufoaT noon]. 

BXLCJ [sau'si], adj. squeamish. " Hey's very saricy o'er his meat" 
[Ey)z veri sau'si oaT iz mee*t]. 

BXLYB up [sau-y up], v,a. to wheedle, coax. 

auvy [sau'vi], adj. (1) of curd, greasy, buttery. Compare E. salve. 
(2) mstaph. unctuous of speech and manner. Op. Sauby- 

DAUBY. 

Savation [sai'Tai'shun or see*'yee*shun], s. (1) saving, economy. 
" Mother, here'^ one o' my bracers brokken a'ready." " Well, 
I towd y6 there was noo mvation i' buyin' sich powse" 
[MAdh'iir, eeur)z won u mahy brai'surz broken ured'i. Wei, 
ahy tuwd yu dhur wuz n6o sai"vai'shun i bahyin sich puws]. 
(2) protection. " Tak yur top-cooat alung wi' y5; it '11 be 
a savaHan to yur best clooas " [Taak* yur top-k6out ulingg* wi 
yu; it)l bey u sai"vai'shun tu yur bes kl6ouz]. 

Sawoar [saavur], s. a taste, a morsel, a small portion of food. 
" There's nor a sawour on it left" [Dhur)z nor u saavur on it 
left]. 
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+SaW0lir [saavur], v.n. (1) to savour, taste. •• It savwmn well" 
(2) to smell appetising. 

fSawny [saii*ni], X. a simpleton. *' Tha greet sattny, thee! If tha 
doesna mind, tha'll faw off th' scafflin' '' [Dhaa gree't saniii, 
dhey ! Iv dhu diiz*)nu mahynd, dhu)l fau* of )th sky'aaMin]. 
Scafflin' = scaffolding, by common loss of d. See Chapter a& 
Pronunciation, p. 17, under D (7). 

Scabblins [sky'aab'linz], s. pi. the leavings of hay-cocks; the rem- 
nant left on the ground after the cocks have been loaded. 
NoRBURY. "I shall leeave yo to bring the scabblins" [Ahy 
shul l^euv yoa* tu bringg* dhu sky*aab*linz]. 

Scale [sky'ai'l, sky'ee*l], v,a. to graze the top of. ''It just seakd 
my hair" [It jds sky'ai'ld mi ae*r], of a missile. So "to «fa/<? 
the bars" is to rake the fire. 

iScaud [skau'd], s. scald; any hot drink. ''Gome, owd wench, 
get me some scaud to warm my inside a bit" [Eihn, nwd 
wensh, gy'et mi sum skau'd tu waa-rm mi insahyd u bit]. In 
the absence of any defining word, tea would be meant. 

Science [sahyuns], s, 1 have once heard the expression "put to 
science'' [pit tu sahyuns] in the sense of "put to it," "at 
one's wits' end." This was from a Spurstow man. 

Scoche [skoa'ch], s. a blow with a whip or switch. " He ketched 
me sich a scoche'' [6e ky'echt mi sich* u skoa*ch]. 

Scoche [skoa'ch], v,a. and n. to whip. "I seed him 'isterdee was 
a wik comin' through Maupas as hard as he could pelt ; he was 
scochin' upon that Httle gree mare o' hia'n to some order, an* 
I said to mysel it was a pity bu' what he'd moor sense" 
[Ahy s6ed im isturdee' wuz u wik* kum-in thr6o Mau'pus 
uz aa'rd uz ee kiid pelt; 6e woz skoa'chin upon* dhaat* lit'l 
gree* mae*r u iz*n tu sum au'rdur, un ahy sed tu misel* it 
wuz u pit'i bu wot ^e)d m6our sens]. See Scotch in Skeat'8 
Diet. 

Scoot [sk6ot], s, a small, irregular plot of ground. "A scoot o' 
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graind's a bit as is weider i* some pleeces till others" [tJ skoot 
u graaynd)z u bit uz iz weydur i siim plee'siz til iidh'urz]. 

f Scope [skoa-p], 8. a ladle with a long handle. 

Scope [skoa'p], v.a. to ladle out with a '* scope." 

Seoper [skoa*pur], 8, a depreciatory term for a man or woman. 
"Hey (hoo) 's a pratty «cop«-" [Ey — 60 — )z u praati skoa'pur]. 

Scorch [skaa*rch], v.a. to scratch (of paint, kid gloves or boots, 
and the like). 

Score [skoaT], v.a. to mark with lines; esp. like scorch (q.v.), 
to scratch boots, gloves, lacquer- ware, and the like. ''Hid 
this trap is scored! an' it's none sin it was fresh peented'* 
[Aay dhis* traap- iz skoa-rd ! un it)s non sin it wuz fresh 
peentid]. 

'^Scorrick [skor'ik], s. a bit, scrap. ''I dunna care a scorrkk''^ 
a rap [Ahy dA)n*u ky'ae*r u skor*ik]. *' There isnur a scorrick 
0* meat i' the haise" [Dhur iz)nur u skor*ik u mee*t i dhti 
aays]. 

tSeot [skot], 8. a Scotch beast. But any black beast may be so 
called, and, as Mr. Holland remarks, Cheshire people even 
speak of a Welsh Scot. 

Scotch [skoch], 8. a drag, something placed under a wheel to keep 
it stilL So we often speak metaphorically of ** putting a scotch 
on a person's wheel," i.e.y checking him; and to put a scotch on 
a project is to put difficulties in its way. 

Scotch [skoch], (1) v.a. to put a scotch on a wheel. *' Scotch that 
wheil, Bill" [Skoch dhaat- weyl, BU-]. 

(2) v.a. to scotch a ladder is to ''foot" it, and thus prevent 
its slipping. 

(8) v.a. to stop, give up. "I fund I was lOsin' money 
&8ter till I was leein' howt on it; so I scotched that job" 
[Ahy f&nd ahy wuz loa'zin mimi fsuiS'tur til ahy w&z lee*in 
nwt)n it; soa* ahy skocht dhaat* job]. 
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(4) v,n, to hesitate, stick at. **He scotches at nowt" [^e 
skoch'iz ut nuwt]. 

Scotch yo [skooh yu], irUerj. an imprecation. See 'Odsoosh yo. 

Scrallybob [skraal'ibob, skrau'libob], s, a loose. From scrawl, to 
crawl. 

Scrammaz [skraam'uz], v.n, (1) to scramble, climb; e.g., '<to 
scrammaz up a bonk.*' 

(2) to scramble (for coins, marbles, &c.). 

(8) to get along with difficulty. ** I con hardly scrammaz 
da'in to th' feild " [Ahy)kn aa'rdli skraam'uz daayn tu)th feyld]. 

(4) to get away: with notion of fear or stealth. Compare 

SCBATTLE and SCBAWL. 

Scranny [skraan*i], adj. foolish, simple; perhaps a variant of 
Oranny, which see. 

Scrat [skraat-], s. 1(1) the itch. 

(2) an avaricious person. ** Hoo was auvays an owiscrat,'^ 
t(8) " Owd Scrat " is the devU. 

SCPat [skraat-], 1(1) v.a. to scratch. *'Hoo scrat his face t^ (tilL> 
hoo fatcht blood" [6o skraat* iz fai'S tun 6o fiBkaoh't bldd]. 
Compare M.E. skratten. 

(2) v.n. to work hard for a poor living. **I*ve had wrat 
hard for what I've gotten " [Ahy)v aad' skraat* aa-rd for wot 
ahy)v got'n." To earn one's bread before one eats it is 
expressed in S. Ohes. phraseology by **to scrat afore on© 
pecks." 

SCPatchin' [skraach'in], s. the same as Cbatchin' in both sen0^^* 
** That meat 'ull be done to a scratchirC " [Dhaat* mee't)l ^^ 
dun tu u skraach'in]. " A poor thin scratchin' of a womaJ^- 
[C p6our thin skraach'in uv u wim-un]. 

Scrattle [skraat-l], 1(1) v.a. and n. of hens, to scratch the groxiS^ 

(2) v.n, metaph. to scratch and scrape for a livelih(>^^* 
" I've a scrattlhV time on it for get th' money for th' ret^'^ 
[Ahy)v u skraat-lin tahym on it fCLr gy'et)th miin-i fur)th rer»^*3 • 
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(3) VM. to get or hurry out of sight. "They'd stown 
( = stolen) the tatoes sure enough, bu' they'd scrattlet *em ut o' 
seight afore the bobby could come sarch for 'em" [Dhi)d stuwn 
dhu tai-tuz shoour tnid', bu dhi)d skraat'lt um aayt u se3rt 
ofoaT dhu bob'i kud kiim saa'rch for um]. 

(4) v.a. to go or slink off hastily, often with notion of 
stealth or fear. "Yo'd better be scrattlirC off, if yo dunna 
want th' gaffer ketch y6" [Yoa)d bet'ur bi skraat-lin of, iv yoa 
dAn)u waan-t)th gy'aaf'ur ky'ech yu], 

(6) 17. n. to hurry, bustle. ** Th' owd woman begun scrattle 
an' get the haose a bit straight " [T)h)uwd w&m'un begun* 
skraat-l un gy*et dhu aays u bit streyt]. 

(6) to scramble (for money, sweetmeats, &c.). Bubland. 

(Pawl [skrau'l], ». (1) a person of low rank. " Ye peen a bob to 
go in wi the better end, bur it's sixpence to sit among the 
scrawls" [Yi peen u bob tu goa* in wi dhu bet-ur end, bur 
it)s sik'spuns tu sit umiing' dhu skrau*lz]. '* There's nowt 
bu' scrawls o' wenches gon theer" [Dhur)z nuwt bu skrau'lz u 
wen'shiz gon dh^eur]. Mr. Holland has ** Scrawl, a mean 
man." 

(2) a difficulty. " Yo'n gotten yursel i the scrawl, an' yo 
mun get alt haji best yo con" [Yoa*)n got'n yursel* i dhu 
skraui, un yoa* mun gy'et aayt aay best yoa* kon]. A man, 
condoling with a gentleman who had been thrown out of a 
carriage and badly injured, said ** It was a terr'ble affair o' yd 
droppin' into a scrawl like that " [It wuz a tae-rbl ufae-r u yu 
drop'in in'tu u skrau'l lahyk dhaat*]. 

(3) a quarreL " There was a pratty scrawl among 'em." 

(4) a tangle. ** Look what yo'm doin', else yo'n have that 
yom in a pratty scrawl " [L6ok wot yoa')m d6o'in, els yoa')n 
aav- dhaat* yau'm in u praat'i skrau*l]. 

l^Wl [skrau-1] 1(1) to crawl. "There's summat scrawlin' up 
yur cooat, mester; mun ah fyerk him off?" [For Glossic, see 
Ftebk]. Cp, M.E. scratUen. 

(2) to get away stealthily or fearfully. " Hoo gen him sich 
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a skerry-coatin* as he never had in his life afore; an' he 
scrawled off as sneaped as sneaped'* [60 gy'en im sich a 
sky'er'ikoa'tin uz ee nevur aad* in iz lahyf tifoa*r; dn ^ 
skrau'ld of uz snee'pt uz snee'pt]. 

(8) v.n, to quarrel. Principally used in the present 
participle. " They won terrible feightin', scrawlin* folks" p^hi 
wun ter'ubl feytin, skrau'lin foa*ks]. 

(4) v.a, ** Scrawled** in the p. part is used of hay or com 
laid by storms. Bigkley. 

SCPawlin' [skrau'lin], adj, low, mean; e,g., **a lot 0' scrawlm*' 
folks.'* See Schawl (1). 

Scrawm [skrau*m], v.n, to scrambla " Yay*r Ben's gotten i* th^ 
hosswesk Ah seed him scrawmirC up th' bonk*' [Yai-r Ben)^ 
got*n i dhu os'-wesh. Ah s6ed im skrau*min Ap)th bongk]. 
Mr. Holland has the word in the sense of *' scrambling hastily 
together.*' 

f Sorein [skreyn], s. (1) a screen, a wooden seat with a high back, 

and an arm at each end like a sofa. Wilbraham says *' Sknm^ 

a wooden settee or settle, with a very high back sufficient to 

screen those who sit on it from the external air, was with our 

ancestors a constant piece of furniture by all kitchen fires, and 

is still to be seen in the kitchens of many of our old fs^* 

houses in Cheshire.** He then quotes Tusser's Five Hundred 

Points: 

If ploughman get hatchet or whip to the Skreefu^ 
Maids loseth their cocke if no water be seen. 

The sciYtn is stiU very conunon in Cheshire farm-houses. 8^ 
Srtlrss (1). 

(2) a largt>, square sieve used for sifting coals, gravel, sand, 
*tc. Tho .'ci'iviw is reared in a sloping position, and the coal or 
gravol is thrown against it. The coarse part falls down id 
fnM\t of tho «<i^fYiN^ while the finer passes through it. 

Soroin >kT\\vn\ r.iu to sift with a serein. 

Screlt [^n\vt;. r.ti, to pan^ nails. A regular occupation of Satof* 
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day night is to get the children ''weshed, an' combed, an* 
screit'* [wesht, on koa*md, on skrejt]. 

tScPeive [skreyv], r.w. to ooze out. A sack of com may screive; 
liquid manure in a pigsty is said to screive out. But the word 
is specially used of moisture exuding &om a corpse. 

•Crinch [skrin'sh], s, a small piece or quantity. *' Wun yd pleease 
to gie me a little scrinch o* butter" [Wun yu pl6euz tu gy'i mi 
u Ht'l skrin'sh u bit'ur]. Also Scrunch. 

Brinch [skrinsh], (1) v,a. to stint. 

(2) v,a. to obtain with difficulty, squeeze, extract; e.g., **to 
scrinch summat" out of anyone. 

(3) v.n. to cringe, draw the shoulders together ; like crimble 
(1). " Sey had hey gos scrinchin' alung" [Sey aay ey goz 
skrin'shin ulungg*]. This seems to be the EngUsh cringe, 
with s (O.F. eSf Lat. ex) prefixed. 

tCFinchin* [skrin-shin], adj. (1) small, of things. "The missis 
has gen me sich a scrinclM peice o' bre'n'cheise " [Dhu mis'iz 
uz g3r'en mi sich u skrin'shin peys u bre)n-cheyz]. 

(2) of persons, niggardly. ** Hoo's a scrinchin* owd thing." 

icrip [skrip*], s. (1) a snatch. '' Hoo made a scrip at th' money" 
. [6o mai'd u skrip' ut)th min-i]. 

(2) To make a sc^ip to do anything is to put forth special 
efforts to do it. 

Scrip [skrip*], t'.a. to snatch. "What bin y6 scrippin' at? Yo 

shan go wi'ait yur butty if yo scrippen at it a-that-ns, same 

, as if yo'd bin bom in a wood " [Wot bin yu skrip'in at ? Yoa 

shun goa* wi-aayt yur bAti iv yoa skrip*un aat* it ii(dhaat'nz, 

sai-m uz iv yoa)d bin bau'm in u wAd]. 

OFOOf [skr6of], s, scurf. See chapter on Pronunciation under B (3). 

CPUb [skrAb], ». (1) a worn-out broom. The head of such a broom 
is very often used for scrubbing purposes. 

t(2) a mean or dirty person. ** Hoo's a dirty little scrub " 
[6o)z u duuTti Ut-1 skrub]. Compare Scbubby, below. 
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SOFUbby [skrib'i], cuij. paltry. " Tak yur money, an' let me be 
ait 0* yur scrubby debt " [Taak* yur miin'i, un let mi bi aayt u 
yur skriib'i det]. 

Scrunch [skriinsh], s. See Scbingh. 

Scrunch [skriinsh], v.a. to crunch, minca We should speak o^ 
'* scnmchin " a worm beneath one's feet. This seems again 
be a case of s prefixed. See Scbinch, above. 

Scuffle [skAf'l], s. (1) bustle, hurry. ** We'n bin aw in a scuffle 
get the jobs done i' time for market" [Wi)n bin au* in t ski^-- 
tu gy'et dhu jobz dun i tahym fur maa'rkit]. 

(2) a Dutch hoe, an instrument used to cut off weeds ^i 
the roots. Du. schoffeU 

Scuffle [skiif'l], v.a. and n. (1) to bustle, hurry. "I oonna m>ffle 
abowt as I used to could" [Ahy kon)u skiifl ubuwt ub ahy 
yoost tu kiid]. "We mun scuffle this bit o' work together" [Wi 
mun skif'l dhis* bit u wuurk tugy'edh'ur]. 

(2) to hoe weeds. **He's scufflin' i' the garden" [6e)« 
skM'lin i dhu gy'aaxdin]. '* Go an' scuffle them turmits." 

iScuft [skuf-t], ». (1) a cuff, box. **Give him a scuft aside o'th' 
yed " [Gy'iv im u skAft usahyd u)th yed]. 
(2) the scruff of the neck. 

Scuft [skuffc], r.o. to cuff, box the ears. "I'll scuft thee till tb» 
doesna know wheer thaat" [Ahy)l skMt dhi til* dhaa dAz)QQ 
noa* w6e*ur dhaa aat*]. 

tScutteP [skit-ur] (1) vm. to "scuttle" off, depart hastily. "Wei 
I mun be scutteriri' off" [Wei, ahy mun bi skiit'urin of]. 

(2) v,a. to scramble (money, nuts, and the like), i.^» ^ 
scatter in order to be scrambled for. ** Hutter-scutter, offitgosl' 
[Ut-ur-skiit-ur, of it goz !] is the ordinary expression used by 
the person who scatters the nuts, &c., when he releases them 
from his hand. 

See [sey, s6e], v,a. (1) "I'll see if you do such and such a thing' 
means "I'll see that you do not do it." 
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(2) " To «^« at" is used in the sense of ** to look at." ''Seeat 
him, theer" [S6e aat* im, dh6eur]. 

Seedle nund [see*dl raaynd], r.n. to get or sidle round, coax, 
wheedle. 

leek [see'k], s, a leak. ''There's a seek i' this dreen somewheer*' 
[Dhur)z u see*k i dhis dree'n sAm'w^eur]. Cp. Yorksh. sike, a 
channeL Bailey has **Sickf Sike, a little dry watercourse 
which is dry in Summer Time." 

dek [see-k], v,n, to percolate; used of water making its way 
through a wall, dyke, &c. "The reen's seekiri' through the 
hedge-cop upo* th* road*' [Dhu ree'n)z see-kin throo dhu 
ej-kop* upu)dh roa-d]. 

•66111 to [seym too], v.n, **To seem to'' in the infin. has the mean- 
ing of '* as regards appearance." '*Hey was a decent sort of 
a mon to seem to" [Ey wuz u dee'sunt sau*rt uv u mon* tu 
seym t6o^. 

Se&-saw [see'-sau], «. a common saying. "Well, hai'n y6 bin aw 
this lung time ?" "Ah hanna bin gone a lung time." "Well, 
ah know y5 hanna; bur ah reckon it's one o' th see-saws'* [Wei, 
aay)n yu bin au* dhis liing tahym? Ah aa)nu bin gon u liing 
tahym. Wei, ah noa* yu aa)nu; bur ah rekn it)s won u)th 
see'sauz]. 

!6g [seg], s. a hard or homy piece of skin inside the hand. 
"Look at the segs o' my bond; theer's hard work for y5" 
[L6ok ut dhu segz u mi ond ; dh^eur)z aa'rd wuurk fo)yu]. 

eg [seg], vM. to castrate a full-grown animal. 

eg [seg], adj, second. A word used by boys in playing. " I'm 
fog, an' yo bin seg," 

Sagged [Begd]f part. adj. hardened, homy; said of the hand. 

S6ight [seyt], s, a great quantity. " There was a p'atty seight o 
folks at Soosebry feet ( = Shrewsbury fete) ; pity it come on 
86 wet" [Dhur wuz a paat'i seyt u foa*ks ut S6o'zbri fee*t; 
pit'i it ki\m on su wet]. 
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Senna-tucked [sen-u-tAkt], 'pan. adj. ** sinew-tucked," i,e., con- 
tracted, of the ligaments of a joint. '' I'm despert okkart o' 
that arm as was hurt theer a wheile back ; it's wi' havin' to 
howd it sQ lung i' one form, an' it's like as if it's a bit mm- 
tucked, for it's as stiff as a crutch" [Ahy)m des'purt ok-urt u 
dhaat* aa*rm uz wuz uurt dh6e^ u weyl baak* ; it)s wi aavin 
tu uwd it su liingg i won fauTm, tn it)s lahyk uz iv it)3 ti bit 
sen'u-tiikt, fur it)s uz stif* uz u krAch]. 

Sess [ses], s. f(l) a pile of slates, bricks, pipes, tiles, '< kids," or 
faggots, &c. 

(2) a lot, quantity. "They'n gotten sich a sess o' cheese i' 
the rowm ; I shouldna think they'n had a factor in this torn 
( = season) " [Dhi)n gotn sich* u ses u chee*z i dhu ruwm; 
ahy shi!ld)nu thingk* dhi)n aad* u faak'tur in dhis tuum]. 

Sess [ses], v,a. f(l) to arrange or pile up bricks, tiles, pipes, 
faggots, &c. " Yo pitch, an' I'll stond i' th' cart and sess 'em" 
[Yoa- pich*, un ahy)l stond i)th ky'aa*rt un ses um]. 

1(2) to soak straw with water in preparation for thatching; 
hence the common expression, ** as wet as thatch." 

(3) to assess ; a mere abbreviation, hke ^sizes [sahyziz] for 
assizes. 

Set [set], s, an iron wedge held in a twisted hazel rod, used by 
blacksmiths for cutting hot iron. 

Set [set], i\a, +(1) to prepare a quantity of milk for coagulation. 
This includes mixing the evening's and the morning's milk, 
adding the rennet, and raising the milk to the temperature 
required. 

(2) to place manure in heaps upon the field, in readiness 
for spreading. 

t(3) to ''set in" is to put a batch into the oven. **Tli' 
oon's aw ready for settin^ in'' [Dh)6on)z au* red'i fur set'in 
in]. 

(4) set in the past participle means benumbed. ** My hands 
bin fair set wi' cowd " [Mi aan*z bin fae*r set wi kuwd]. A 
friend of mine told me he had heard the word used similarly 
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at Cambridge, where a man complained of being ''set fast with 
rheumatics/' 

Btless [set'lus], 8. (1) the same as Sgbein (q.v.)* Bailey has ** Settle, 
a wooden bench, or seat with a back to it." 

(2) a raised shelf of bricks built round the sides of a dairy 
for the milk-pans, &c. to stand upon. 

Sttlin' [set'lin], s. dregs. 

lackabagf [shaaknlbaag], s. a lazy ne'er-do-weel. The same as 
Shacklebag, 

lackaz [shaak'uz], v.n. to shirk work. *' Eaggazin' an' shackazin* 
abowt " is a phrase often heard (see Eagoaz) ; but the pres. 
part,, which is the only part of the verb in regular use, is 
usually employed adjectivally as follows. 

(1) apt to shirk work. " Y6 mun be after her every minute, 
or else summat's slimmed o'er for the next and readiest ; I 
never seid annyb'dy s6 shackazin' " [Yu mun bi aaf-tur ur evri 
min'it, ur els siim'ut)s sUm-d oa'r fur dhu nekst un red*i-ist ; 
ahv nev'ur seyd aan*ibdi s5 shaak-uzin]. 

(2) not to be relied on. "He is s6 8hackazin\ there's noo 
howt o' sich a mon " [6e iz su shaak'uzin, dhiir)z noo uwt u 
sich' u mon]. 

hacket [shaak'it], s, (1) a night-shirt (not specially a child's 
night-shirt, as Mr. Holland has it). Mr. Holland's suspicion 
of this word is entirely unfounded ; it is general throughout 
S. Ches., and in fact the only word in use for a night-shirt. 

(2) a long, loose, over-garment worn by persons milking 
the cows ; commonly used in the compound mUkin' -shacket, 

backlebagf [shaak'lbaag], s. a lazy loiterer. <* A hoozy shackUhag 
of a fellow" [C h6o'zi shaaklbaag uv u fel-u]. 

iUlCklebagf [shaak'lbaag], v,n. to loiter, shirk work. 

backles [shaak'lz], 8. To be "off one's slmckUs'' is to be very 
much excited. Sometimes it is "nearly off one's shackles,'' 
he., nearly beside oneself. " Hoo's bin welly off her shackles 
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aw mornin' to get her new frock on, an' be off to th' wakes 
wi* that wastrel of a lad" [6o)z bin wel'i of ur shaak'lz an^ 
mau'min tu gy'et ur ny6o frok on, un bi of tu)dh wai'ks "tr- 
dhaat' wai'stril uv u laad*]. 

Shade [shai-d, sbee-d], v.n. to take shelter. '*I shaded under 
trey'* [Ahy shai'did ihi'dur ii trey]. For another example 
see Mizzle. 

Shadow [shaad'u], s, a blinker, part of a horse's harness. 

f Shakebag [shai'kbaag], 8, a worthless fellow. 

Shallig^onaket [shaal*igoanai*kit], adj. flimsy, unsuitable for oizai 
door wear; applied to a garment. *' Yo'n cut a fine swithei 
when yo getten that shaUigonaket thing o' yur back; I thLn] 
folks 'un see * What Dolly-maukin's comin' nai?' " [Yoa)n Irtt 
u fahyn swidh*ur, wen yoa gy'et'n dhaat* shaaligoanai^ldt 
thingg* u yur baak*; ahy thingk* foa*ks)n see* **Wot Dol-i- 
mau-kin)z kum'in naay?"] ? from **Shall-I-go-naked?" 

f Shandry [shaan*dri], 8. a spring-cart, market -cart. 

fSharevil [shaar*uvil], s. a dung-fork. Nobbubt, Oombebmebe, 
and probably throughout the extreme south of the coontji 
though even here Yilve (q.v.) is the more usual word. 

Sharpen [shaarpn], t.a. and n. to hasten. ''Come, sharpen up! 
or else I'll sJiarpen thee" [Killm shaa'rpn Ap, ur els ahy)l 
shaa'rpn dhi]. 

Sharps [8haa*rps], $, pi, 1(1) coarse siftings of flour. 

(2) sharpness; only used in the following expression: "K 
y6 com'n on to mey, y6 com'n on yur sharps" [Iv yii kinmon 
tu mey, yu killmn on yur shaaTps]. This means, at least Id 
S. Ches., *' If you assail me, you'll find your match" (lit "od« 
as sharp as yourself"). I understand Mr. Holland's explanation 
to be somewhat different. 

IShear [sheyur], VM. to reap with a sickle. Bailey says, "to 
sheaVf to reap. N.O." 
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heer-oloth [sheyur- or sh^e'ur-klotb], s. a large plaster; what 
is also called by country-people a *' strengthenin' plaster.'* 
*'rye had a sheer-cloth upo' my back a despert lung wheile, 
bur it dunna help it none** [Ahy)y aad* u sh6e*ur-kloth upu 
mi baak* u des'purt lilingg weyl, bur it du)nu elp it non]. 

Sheid [sheyd], (1) v,a. to spill ; used both of dry substances and 
liquids. ** Yo'n sheid that milk** or ** them wuts." 

(2) v,n. to drop out of the husks ; said of over-ripe grain. 

Shelve [sheyv], 8. a slice, generally a large one. ''Cut him a 
good shelve o' bre*n*cheise** [Kut im u giid sheyv u bre)n- 
cheyz]. " Give a loaf and beg a shive" Bay's Proverbs, Com- 
pare Titus Andron,, IE. i. 87. 

tieive [sheyv], t.a. to cut off a slice. '* Missis, the men wunna 
want aw that loaf with *em i* th* feilt.** ** Well, gie me howt 
on it, then, an' I'll soon sheive 'em some off" [Mis*is, dhd 
men wJbi)nu waan*t au dhaat* loa*f widh um i)th feylt. Wei, 
gy'i mi uwt)n it, dhen, un ahy)l s6on sheyv um sum of]. 

•heiveP [sheyvur], s, a slice. ** Cut him a sheiver all alung the 
loaf" [Kit im u sheyvur au'l ulAng* dhu loa*f]. Compare 
Bailey, ** Tall Wood, a long kind of Shiver nvQii out of the tree, 
which shortened is made into Billets;" and again, '* Shiver, a 
Piece or Cleft of Wood." Also TroUus and Cressida, U, i., 
'<He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as a sailor breaks 
a biscuit;" and Rich. II. , IV. i. 289. See Sheive, above. 

hell-booard [shel'-boourd], s. that part of a plough which 
turns the furrow; a corruption of Shield-board. See Mould- 

BOOABD, 

Shem-Fent [shem*-rent], adj. rent at the seams; said of shoes 
of which the upper portion is parting from the sole. ''What 
rotten rubbitch theise shoon bin ! they'm shem-rent a'ready, an' 
on'y new a threy-wik ago" [Wot rot'n rdb*ich dheyz sh6on 
bin! dhi)m shem'-rent ured'i, to oa'ni nyoo u threy-wik iigoa']. 

tiem-ripped [shem'-ript], adj, the same as Shem-bent. Macefen, 
and SHBOPsmBB Bobdeb. 
w 
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Sheviton [shevitn], s. an old coat is often so-called, — **an on^ 
Sheviton.'' 

Shift [shif't], «. (1) a woman's shirt Also called smocks smick^ 
and shimmy (chemise). 

(2) a makeshift. ** It'll do occagionally for a shift, lik^» 
[It)l d6o ukai juntOi far u shif-t, lahyk]. 

(8) energy, especially as exhibited in rapid movemeEZM 
"Hoo's noosAt/it in her" [6o)z n6o shif*t in ur]. 

Shift [shif't], v.a. to change (the clothes). '*I man go an' shift tku 
shirt o' mine" [Ahy mun goa* on shifi dhis shanrt u mahyx^J 
Cp. Crabbe, ** Shift every friend, and join with every foe." 

fShippen [ship*in], s. a cow-house. ''Th'owd mester wouldsa 
have a word spokken i' the shippens; if annyb'dy said quadr, 
he was darn on 'em like a cart-looad o' bricks" [Dh)awd 
mes'tur wAd)nii aav* u waord spok*n i dhu ship'inz ; iv aan*ibdi 
sed kwaak*, &q wuz daayn on um lahyk u ky'aa'rt-16o'fid o 
briks]. A.S. scypen, a stall. (The popular etymology is from 
sheep-pen, though the word is used only with reference to cows). 

Shirt [shuurt], s. <*To get a man's shirt out" is to put him in a 
rage. *' He'd soon ha' had his shirt idt, if ye'd said much moor 
to him" []&e)d s6on u aad* iz shuurt aayt, ivyi)d sedmich 
m6our too im]. 

Shither [shidh*ur], v.a. to shed, spill (of grain and other diy 
goods). '*Tak that sugar-basin into th' cupboard; an' donoA 
shither it" [Taak- dhaat* sh&g-ur-bai'sin in*tu)th kilb'&rd; un 
dii)nu shidh'ur it]. 

fShitteP [shit'iir], v.n. to spUl, of dry substances; a variant of 
SmTHEB, which see. 

Shitty-watty [shiti-waat-i], s. a weak-headed, foolish persoa 
Chorley. 

Shod [shod], s. a small fiat piece of iron nailed to the sole of a shoe 
to protect it. "I've browt thee a pair o' yew (new) shoon from 
Nantweych; an' tha mun nail some shads on 'em, else tba'U 
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ha' the soles off thy feit directly'* [Aliy)^ bniwt dhi u paeT u 
j6o abdoa from Naantwejrch; on dha man nee*l sum shodz 
oii)am, els dha)l aa dha soaiz of dhi feyt ddrelrli]. 

Shoe [8h6o]t f. a boot Ploial, shoan. Here may be noticed the 
phrase "too big for one's shoon" ased of a person whose 
notions are too high for his station, a conceited person. 

Shommoek [shom-ok], vm. to shamble. '*That lad shommockt 
despertly" or "is despert shommockin* on his feyt" [Dhaat* 
laad shomiiks des-pdrtli — iz des*part shom'okin— on iz feyt]. 

Shonkazill' [shongk-uzin], pres. part, lounging idly about. "Hoo 
gos shonkazm* abowt, as if hoo'd nowt i' the varsed world to do" 
[60 goz shongk'uzin ubnw*t, uz iv* 6o)d nnwt i)dhti vaaTsdd 
wuurld ta d6o]. 

Shoo [sh6o], ifUefj. a word used in driving fowls away. 

"^ShOO [sh6o], v.o. to drive or frighten off, of fo^ds. "Theer's 
them hens i' th' pump-fowd agen; go an' ihao 'em off" 
[I)heyar)z dhem enz i)th pdmp-fuwd ugy'en*; goa* un sh6o 
um of]. An imitative word ; see preceding article. 

tShOOdS [sh6odz], s.pL husks of oats. 

Shoot [sh6ot], v.(L to empty sacka " Bin them bags o' wheeat 
shotten yet? cos the milner's sendin' for aw his bags back 
again " [Bin dhem baag*z u w^ut shot-n yet ? koz dhu 
mil*n^)z sen'din f&r aa* iz baag*z baak* ugy'en-]. 

tShooter-bOOard [8h6o'tdr-b6ourd], s. See Ghbise-booard. 

tShoother [shoo'dhdr], 8. a shoulder. "To put one's shoother alt" 
is to be annoyed, or more generally to put oneself out of the 
way about anything. " I'm nat gooin' put my shoother sat 
abait that" means, Tm not going to let that disturb me. It is 
hardly =" to take offence," as Mr. Holland has it for N. Ghes. 

^Shot [shot], s, an ale-house reckoning. " Yo mun pee your own 
shot " [Yoa* mun pee* yur oa-n shot]. Cp. Oer. schoss^ a tax ; 
O.F. escot ; mod. E. scot, as in scot-free. Shakspere has shot 
in Two GerU. of Verona^ 11. v. ad. inU.^ "A man is never 
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undone till he be hanged, nor never welcome to a place til^ 
some certain shot be paid." He has also a verb escot, 
maintain. ** How are they escoted ?*' Ham. U, IL 

Shovel [shivl, shivil], «. a spade. (The word "spade" is n 
used.) "The sexton's shooken his shovel at him" is commonl 
used of anyone who is failing in health, and evidently ni 
death. For an example, see Wanot. 




Shovel-tree [shuv*l-trey], s. the handle of a spade. Tree is 

quently used in M.E. for a bar of wood. Cp. E. cueU-treef aiE_ -zid 
SwiNGA-TBEE, in this Glossary. 



Shown [shoa*n], v,a, to show. "If j6 gen me anny o* yur 

perlash, I'll quick shown yd the road " [Iv yu gy*en mi aan*i a 
yur ky'aam'piirlaash, ahy)l kwik* shoa*n yti dhu roa'd]. Tl^Be 
form shown in this example is not due to the fetot that the vei -J'b 

is in the infinitive mood, as the n runs throughout its oonjng ^ 

tion. See lAst of Verbs, p. 88. Whether the n, as thus us^^cd 
throughout all tenses and moods, be a survival of the old it of 
the infinitive (A.S. sceawian) is another question and one wlii^:=^ 
I shaU not attempt to decida 

tShOWtin'-jef [shuw*tin-jef], adj, stone-deaf; so deaf that o^:^^ 
has to shout to make oneself heard. 

Shuff [shM], s. (1) a push, attempt. " Yo mayn a very poor skn^f 
at it" [Yoa mai*n ti ver*i p6oi!ir sh&f aat* it]. 

(2) a difficulty. " We bin in a fine tihuff abowt the milkic:*' 'i 
the cows conna be milked afore they'm fedden, an' ther^^^ 
noob*dy abowt the bonk as knows annythin' abowt feediJ^^ 
'em*' [Wi bin in ft fediyn shuf iibuwt dhft mil'kin; dk:*^"^ 
ky*aawz kon)il hi mil'kt tLfoa*r dhi)m fed-n, tbi dhur)z n6o'l>^ 
ilbuw't dhC^ bongk tls noa*z aan-ithin tlbuwt fte'din txcx]- 
Cp, Shuffle. 

Shuffle [sliuM], 5. a mess, difficulty. "Yo*d better mind what 
yo*n} doin\ lendin* them pikels to folks ; the mester'U mayb^ 
be askin* ficur one some o' theise dees, an* then yo'n bey in ^ 
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shuffle'' [Yoa')d bet'iir mahynd wot yoa*)r doo'in, len'din dhem 
pahykilz ta foa*ks ; dhu mes'tur)! mai'bi bi aas'kin far won 
sian. u dheyz dee'z, tin dhen yoa)n bey in u shiif'l]. 

Shall [shjd], 8. a pea-hulL 

'f Shall [shul], v,a. to shell, or remove the hulls from peas. 
"Come ynr wees here, an' I'll set ytt on a job o' shuUin' 
peas" [Kim yiir wee'z feur, un ahy)l set yu fin u job u 
shfdin pee'z]. 

iShat [shit], adj. rid, quit o£ "I gen her hafe-a- 'ear's weeges 
when hoo left, an' glad enough get shut on her at that price" 
[Ahy gy'en ur ai-f-u-6eur)z wee'jiz wen 60 left, to dlaad* unAf 
gy'et shiit on ur ut dhaat* prahys]. 

tShattanee [shiit'ns], s. riddance. " Good skuttance 0' bad rub- 
bitch!" [Qid sh4t-ns u baad- nib-ich !] 

tSide awee [sahyd uwee*], vM. to put away or aside; said of 
articles of household use. " Gome, side the dinner- things awee, 
an' cleean the hearth up a bit, an' may the bonk look summat 
like" [Edm, sahyd dhu din*ur-thingz uwee*, un kl6eiin dhu 
aa*rth {ip u bit, un mai* dhu bongk 16ok siim'ut lahyk]. 

tSlde-bOOaPds [8ahyd.b6ourdz] \ 

tSlde-rallz [sahyd-reelz] | ^. P«. parts of a cart. See Gart. 

tSide-razzOP [sahyd-raazur], «. the purlin (in S. Ghes. [puuT- 
lahyn]) of a root 

Sift [sif-t], v.n. to gossip. ** Theer hoo stood, chattin' an' sifHn' wi 
some owd yowth" [Dh6eur 60 stAd, chaat*in un sif'tin wi s4m 
uwd yuwth]. 

tSike [sahyk], s. (1) to sigh; to catch the breath. "I took ahr Joe 
dain to Bar Mare one dee to beethe ; ah bur he did sike a bit, 
when ah got him in " [Ahy t6ok aa-r Joa- daayn tu Baa-r MaeT 
won dee- tu bee-dh ; aa-)bur ^e did sahyk ii bit, wen ah got im 
in]. Cp. Piers PL B. xiv. 826, ** swowed and sobbed and syked.'' 
(2) to sob. ** Y6 could see by her shoothers as hoo was 
atWn' " [Yu kud ste bi ur 8h6o-dhtirz iiz 60 wtlz sahykin]. 
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Sildom ever [sil'cUim evUr], adv. very seldom, hardly ever. '* He 
sUdcm ever gos market nai *' \^e sil'dum evUx goz maa*rkit naay]. 

Sin [sin*], coi\j. and adv. since. Used by Chaucer, Spenser, Ben 
Jonson, and other old writers. 

Sing [sing-], v,n. of a cat, to purr. " The full phrase is "singin' 
three thrums." Cp. Thbum (2). 

Singlet [singg-lit], 9. an undervest of flannel. " Yo'n ketch yur 
cooth as sure as a gun, if yo tak'n yur singlet off yet a wheile** 
[Yoa)n ky'ech yur k6oth iish shoour iiz ii gun, iv yoa taak-n 
yfir singg-ht of yet u weyl]. 

fSink-deitch [singk--deych], s. a ditch into which the Uquid 
manure of a farm-yard runs. 

tSlPPy [sir-i], s. sirrah. " Sirry! Sirry! look here." The word- 
seems to be more or less confounded with Sithee. Its othe: 
forms are Surry, and Sorry. 

Sit [sit*], v.n, of food, to be easily digested, agree with a person. 
*' Polly, here*s some caicumbers if ihey^ tU wi' y6; they bin 
rather owd; they wunna tU wi' mey when they'm fresh, let 
alone owd ** [Pol*i, eytir)z stkm ky'aay^kumbtms iv dhai)n sit 
wi jUl ; dhai bin rae*dhur awd ; dhai wdn)a sit wi mey wen 
dhai)m fresh, let fdoa*n uwd]. 

Sithee [sidhi], imtirrj. see thee! look here! '^SWkee! ah'U tell thee 
summa( if tha*ll keep it squat*' [Sidh-i! ah)l tel dhi sibn-ut iv 
dhaa\l kr^ee-p it skwaat*]. 

Skee-wiff :s^ee-wif\ Skew-wiff [sky*6a.wif], Skew-wift 

[$kY\xvwift\ iuij\ and a Jr. askew, awiT» zig-zag. ''That 
clothes eu( aw M;yir<w«/) ** [Dhaas* kioih)s kut au* sky'6o-w]f*t]. 
A crwked line is said lo "ran «bw- vuT across the paper.'* 

SMlet ^skyVhit\ ^ a bxass^kenk used for proserni:^. Compare-^^ 
mfwc in ikk^i:s\ L iii. :i79L Bail^ has^^SMi^ a small Tessei^E' 
with 6lx»i tor bodiio^/* 

Skftlp ;^VI{'\ «^ Vl> a deiep scxatdu A nmber said to her etul^^ 
who w;ji:» pli^it^ with a ciu. ** Yo man bevar od her, or boo'i 
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gie yO a pmtty »hdp" [Yoa- man bi-waaT on tlr, tir 66)1 gy'i 

yii fl praat-i sky'elp], 

(2) part of a plough. It goes before the coulter, and pares 

off the surface of the ground, thus effectually burying the grass 

and weeds under the furrow which the plough makes. Also 

called a Skim-oootek. 
Sfcelp [sky'elp], (1) v.a, to scratch so &a to remove or seriously 

mjare the skin. "Hoo'a skelped me o'er the hand" [6o)z 

eky'elpt mi oa'r dhu aan'd]. Bums has the words in one of 

lug poems, "To »kelp an' Bcaud poor dogs like me" (Globt 

edition, p. 81,1. 11). 

(2) v.a, to turn over a very shallow furrow, so as afterwards 

to cover it by a much deeper one. 

(8) v.n. to take oneself off. " Come, skelp off." Wilbraham 

gives " Skdp, to leap awkwardly, as a cow does." 
f Sken [sky'en], v.n. to squint. Bailey has " To Skinn<, to look a 

squint, to glee." (For yUe, see Glide in this Glossary.) 
* Skenner [sky'en-ilr], «. a squint-eyed person. 
Skenycoat [sky'er-ikoa-t], v.a. to abnae, scold. "I heerd her 

»kfrrycoatin' th' owd mon above a bit, acos be hadna just 

browt her her arrands reigbt" [Aby ^eiird iir sky'er'ikoa-tin 

db)awd mon ubilv- il bit, iikoz- ^e aad)nu jtkst bruwt ur iii- 

aar-undz reyt]. 
Skerrycoatin' [sky'er'ikoaiin], ». a scolding. " Well, I mon be 

moggin' off worn, else my missis "ull gie me a tktmjroatin' " 

[Wei, ahy mun bi mog'in of worn, els mahy mis'iz)! gy'i mi u 

sky'erikoa'tin]. 
Skew [sky^o], ». the state of being askew. " Yur line's all on the 

(fceio" (Tur Iahyn)2 au-1 on dhu Bkj'oo]. 
^Skewbald [sky'dcbau'd], adj. spotted. As distinguished from 

I'iehdhI, nk'-ifhnld is brown (or bay) and white, while piebald is 

black and white. 
Skewber [8ky'6o-bar], «. (l) bustle, floBter; <•.;/., "to be in a 

tkeu'her," or "to make a skewber." 
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(2) row, scuffle. ''Did yd hear the skewber last neight?" 
''No; there couldnor ha' bin much of a skewber, for it didna 
waken mey" [Did yu 6eur dhu 8ky'6o'btir laas* neyt? Noa*; 
dhur kid nor u bin miich iiv u sky'6o*bar, for it did'nti wai'kn 
mey]. 

Skewber [sky'6o'bar], r.a. and n. to hnrry. ^^Skewber ytir things 
together/' Le,, get them together quickly. 

Skew-wifter [sky'oo-wifiur], 8, a crooked blow, t.€., a "round- 
hand" blow, generally with the left hand; distinguished from 
a blow straight out from the shoulder. "He gen him a skew- 
wifter wi' his lift hond" pfee gy'en im u sky*6o-wif'tur wi iz 
lif*t ond]. Mr. Holland gives this example, which agrees with 
my definition; but his own definition is "an unexpected blow.** 

fSkim-COOter [sky'im'-kootur], s. part of a plough; more com- 
monly called a Skelp (q.v.). 

tSkim Dick [sky'im dik*], «. cheese made of skinmied milk. For 
example, see MaXlt. 

f Skimp [sky'im'p] \ adj. scanty, tight-fitting ; said of dress. 
tSkimpin' [sky'im-pin] / "Yur gown's too skimp'' [Yur 
gy*aawn)z t6o sky'im-p]. 

Skin ait [sky'in aayt], vm, to clean out, leave bare. "Wey'm 
skinned ait o' coal" [Wey)m sky^'d aayt u koa-l]. 

f Skinny [sky'in-i], adj. niggardly. " Y5 neidna bey sd skinny wi' 
the butter; put it on as we can sey it" [Yu ney*d)nu bey su 
sky*in*i wi dhu bit-ur; pit it on uz wi)kn sey it]. 

Skippet [sky'ip-it], s, a spoon-shaped implement with a long 
handle used in draining. 

Skirt [skuurt or sky'uurt], r.<?, to take off the outside hay from the 
cocks. •' We*dn better go an' skirt them cocks, an' give 'em 
a ohtmce o' dryin* agen th' oander" [Wi)dn bet-ur goa- uii 
sky'uurt dhem koks, iin gy'iv um u chaan*s u drahyin 
i\gy'ojr)dh oa*ndur]. 
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SUt [eky^t'], «. is used in tho epedal sense of " a lioax, a practical 
joke," "They'd bin pleein' a ekic ofl' upon that young Irish 
chap OB lives theer, persueedin' him as bletch 'ud make his 
beard grow" [I>hi)d bin plee'in u sky'it'of flpiin dhaat'yune 
Abyrish cbaap* uz Uvz dh^eur, purswee-din im uz blech ad 
moi-k iz bdeurd groa*]. 

ISkitter [sky'it-ur], v.a. to scatter or strew sparsely grain and the 
like dry stuffs. "Go an' tkitter some hen-cnm upo' the fowd" 
[Goa- iia sky'it-iir siim en'-kuum upu dim fawd]. The word 
is not equivalent to scatter [sky'aat'iir], which is also iLsed iu 
the dialect. 

SUtterwitted [sky'it-iirwitid], nJj. scatterbrained. "Well, if 1 
was Mester Done, I wouldna let sicb a akitk'rwUtfd axJ go with 
a atmly-paunty sperited boss like that; he's safe to get his 
neck brokken some o' theise dees" [Wei, iv aby wuz Mes'tur 
DoaTi, ahy wud)nii let siuh a sky'it'iirwitid au-f goa' widh u 
RU'uti-pau-nti sper-itid os lahyk dhaat- ; ^e}z sai'f tu gj'et iz 
nek brok-n siini 6 dheyz dee-z]. 

fSkllke [skrahyk], s. a shriek, cry. A story used to be told of an 
eccentric old woman at Burland to the following effect: A 
messenger came to tell her of the audden death of her busband, 
and found her eating a basin of "suppin'." He dehvered his 
dolefnl tidings, whereupon the old dame quietly replied, "Just 
weet than I've gotten this spoon-meat into me, an' then I'll 
fatch up a pratty ulcrilx" [3ha wee't dbun aliy)v got'u dhis 
spAo'n-mee't in-tii mi, fin dhen aby)l faach' lip a praafj 
skrahyk]. As I see a similar incident is related by Miss Jack- 
son (s.v. Pyet), we may charitably suppose the old lady at 
Burland baa been libelled. 
®lsrike [skrahyk], r.w. t(l) to shriek, cry. "He skrikfd laid 
enough for folks to hear bim to Sposta" [^e skrahykt laayd 
ftuiif- fur foa-ks ti fieur im tu Spos'tu]. "If yO leeaven the 
rit by himsel aw nayt, he'll shikf his guts to fiddle- strings " 
[Iv yu l^e'uvun dhu rit' hi imsel- au- neyt, 6e)l skrahyk iz giits 
tu fid'I-atringz]. 
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(2) to weep^ even silently. ** I can tell by ynr een as yo*!! 
bin skrikin'** [Ahy kun tel bi ytir 6en uz yoa)n bin skrahykin]. 

Whose fathers struck France so with fear 
As made poor wives and children shrike, 

—BaUad of Flodden Field. 

(8) to creak, of wheels, &c. ''Them wheels wanten oil; 
yo connnr ha' oiled 'em properly, else they wndna $knke 
a-that-ns'' [Dhem w^lz waan*tn ahyl; yoa kon)tir ii ahyld am 
prop-urli, els dhi wi!ld)nu skrahyk i&)dhaat'nz]. Bailey has 
"to Screak, to make a noise like a Door whose Hinges are 
rusty, or a Wheel that is not well greased." 

Icel. skrakja, skrika, to shriek. 

Skwirmidge [skwuu-rmij], «. a souffle. "We'dn a bit of a 
skmrmidge together a wheil ago, an* I drawed him up" [Wi)dn 
fl bit fiv fl skwuu'rmij ttigy'edh'iir a weyl tigoa-, to ahy drau'd 
im* Ap']. 

f Slack [slaak*], adj. hollow; e.g., *<a slack pleeoe in a feild" [n 
slaak' plee's in u feyld]. 

Slade [slai'd, slee*d], s. a boggy piece of ground in an arable field, 
which is left unploughed as too wet for grain. Hence Slade- 
grress, the coarse grass grown on such boggy ground, which is 
generally reserved for putting on the tops of haystacka Bailey 
gives ** Slade, a long, flat piece or slip of ground. Opd]." 

Slang [slaang*], s, (1) a patch on a patchwork quilt. 

t(2) a portion of land, generally a long, narrow portion. 
**My word, he's mowed a fine slang V [Mahy wuurd, 6e)z 
moa'd u fahyn slaangg'!] 

(8) a small square portion of other substances; e.g., of 
bacon. "Is there anny o' that flitch o' beecon left?" "Ay, 
there's a bit of a slang " [Iz dhur aan*i u dhaat* flioh' H bee*kn 
left? Aay, dhur)z u bit uv u slaangg-]. 

(4) a long row. "There's six or seven on 'em oomin' up 
the road all in a slang** [Dhur)z sik'S ur sevn on um kihn'in 
up dhu roa-d au*l in u slaangg*]. 
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t^Slanker [Blaangk-fir], v.n. to lounge, loiter, "Ah rally am 
ashamed o' the lads an' wenches alankfiin' abowt the leens o' 
Sunday neighta, 'stid o' bein' i' chapil" [Ah rae'U aam- 
uahai-md Q)dhu laad-z an wensb-iz slaangk'iini] Jibuwt dhu 
leenz u 8i!tn-di neyta, atid- u beyin i chjaap-il]. 

Slap at or into [slaap* aat', in-t6o], v.n. to dash into, tackle 
euergetically. "We'n slap into that -wheeat" [Wi)n slaap- 
in-tii dhaat- w^eut], 

Slar [slaa-r], «. a slide. '■ Come an" have a slur" [Kiim un aav a 
slaa-r]. " Them gallous lads han mads a grat lung »?«r i'th" 
middle o'th' road, for th' hoBses to breek their knees o'er"' 
[Dhem gy'aal'us laad'a un mai'd u grae't liing slaaT i)th mid'l 
u)th roa'd, fur)dh oa-iz tu bree*k dhiir ueyz oa-r]. tSlare 
[slacT] is an affected pronunciation in vogue with would-be 
fine people. 

Slar [filaa'r], v.n. to slide ^ou ice). " The httle lads bin gone riar 
o' the Briek-kir pits" [Dhu lit'l laad-z bin gon slaa-r u dhu 
Brik-il pit-s]. Compare Slbb and Slither. 

Sash [slaasb-], v.a. to trim a hedge, by catting off the old wood 
&om below. 

tSlat [alaat], v.a. to throw with violence. "Well, yo neidna slat 
that i' my face" [Wei, yoa- neydjnu slaat- dhaat- i mi fai-8]= 
You need not reproach me with that. But the word is like- 
wise of general application. "Stnt it o' one side; it's good 
nowt" [Slaaf it ii won sahyd ; it)B giid nuwt]. 

Slathd-'' [slaadh-ur], r.a. to slide or trail the feet in walking. "Hw 
yo dun come tlatlwrin' yur feit alung I Bich a trash-bag as yo 
looken, bin yfl too linty for heave yur feit up when yowalken?" 
[Aayyoa dimkumslaadh'urinyilrfeyt^ilugg-I Sich' u troaeh-- 
haag itz yoa I6o'kn, bin yfl too lin-ti fiir eeT yur feyt ftp wen 
yoa waukn?] Wilbraham gives " Slather or Slur, to Blip or 

Slathertrash [alaadhnirtraash], .•!. one who ■■ slathers," one whose 
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shoes or slippers are down at heel; and so generally, & 
slovenly dressed person, a slattern. Cp. Slathbb, Tbash, and 
Tbashbao. 

tSlatter [slaat'ur], v.a. to spill ; a less common variant of Slitteb . 
*' What a Blattered mess yd han made !" 

tSlay [slai-, slee*], v,a. to dry (grass and the like) by exposure to 
the sun. "This grass inna very well sieen yet" [Dhis gresfr 
i)nu ver-i wel slee*n yet]. 

fSleach [sleych, sl6ech], v. a. to scoop out liquids; to dip a vessel^ 
into a Hquid. " Nai, dunna yo go sUechin' V them milk-pon^ 
wi* yur basin ; if yo wanten milk, yo mun get it ait o' th' jug' " 
[Naay, du)nu yoa* goa* sl6e*chin i dhem mil*k-ponz wi' yiL:^- 
bai-sin; iv yoa waan-tn milk, yoa* mun gy'et it aayt u)th jigj- 
Bailey has " to Sleech, to dig up water. N.G." 

Sleak [slee*k], v.a. f (1) to put out (the tongue). ** Mother, 
Jinny^s sleakirC her tongue alt at me " P^Adh'tLr, aa-r Jin*i). 
slee'kin ur tAngg aayt aat* mi]. Compare Slotoh (1). BaQe; 
gives '* To SUak out the Tongue, to put it out by way of Scom. 
Chesh.'' 

(2) to slur, smear. << Yo*n gone an' mixed the black-1 
wi' greasy waiter, an' the grid 'ull bi aw deakt^' [Yoa)n gon 
mik'st dhu blaak-led* wi gree'si wai'tur, un dhfi grid*)! bi au 
slee'kt]. 

The primary meaning is here "to lick," which connect^^ 
(1) and (2) tc^ether ; then comes the sense of " wiping witL:^:^^ 
a wet brush, or the like;" and finally, the word comes to 
generally " to smear." 

Sleighty [sleyti], a4j, and adv. slighting, contemptuous. "They'i 
treated me very sleighty " [Dhi)n tree-tid mi ver-i sleyii]. 

Sleip [sleyp], «. sleep ; a gummy secretion in the comers of the eye^- - 
" Caw that weshin' y6 1 Whey, yo hanna gotten th' deip haf-^ 
ait o'th* comers o' yur eyes" [Kau- dhaat* wesh-in yiil We^?'- 
yoa aan-)ii got-n)th sleyp ai-f aayt ti)th kau-murz fi yur ahyz] - 

Slim [slim*], r.rt. to scamp or slur over work. *« Nw, go i'tLi ' 
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nicks, an' dunna slim** (of cleaning windows) [Naaj, goa* i)th 
nik'S, fin dTi)nii slim*]. Cp, Smmsy, below. 

limmy [slim'i], culj, (1) slurred over, perfunctorily done, of any 
kind of work. ** A good jel on her work's very slimmy " [C gid 
jel un iir wunrk)s ver*i slimi]. 

(2) of persons, slurring over work. " Hoo's rather slimmy, 
boo wants watchin*" [6o)z rae'dhur slim*i, 6o waan*ts 
waach'in]. Cp. Slihst, below. 

Umsy [slim'zi], adj. worthless, good-for-nothing. ** He's a gammy, 
sUmsy yowth ; the less annyb'dy has to do wi' sich folks the 
better." For Glossic, see Gammy. Bailey gives ** Slim, 
naughty, crafty. Lincolnsh." O.Du. slim, O.Ger. sUmp, Mod. 
Ger. schlimm, bad. 

linkaz [slingk-uz], v.n. to loiter. "Whey dunna ye come on, 
sUnkazifiT [Wey dAn)u yi kum on, slingk'uzin?] Cp. Slankeb. 

SUnk-meat [sUngk'-meet], s. unwholesome or diseased meat. 

link-veal [slingk-vee*l], s. the flesh of a calf three or four days 
old. Apropos of veal of this kind, one often hears the remark, 
"That cauf never heerd church-bell" [Dhaat* kau*f nevur 
6eurd chuurch-bel'], i.e., it was bom and killed between two 
consecutive Sundays. (I see Miss Jackson gives a similar 
expression s.v. Slink-veal). The word is also used of the flesh 
of calves killed when suffering from any sort of disease. 

ilpe up [slahyp up], v.n. to mount a ladder. Nobbubt. "Gome, 
nid, slipe up, wheil I howd th' lather" [Kiim, naay, slahyp up, 
weyl ahy uwd)th laadh*ur]. Probably the same as the ordinary 
slang "slip up." Compare Bums' word slype, used of the 
slipping of soil in a furrow. 

Slippy [slip*i], adj. (1) slippery. " It was a bit slippy wheer th' 
frost had ketched i' th' neight, an' dam went boss an' mon i' 
th' road" [It wuz H bit slip*i w6eur)th frost iid ky'echt i)th 
neyt, un daayn went os iin mon i)dh roa*d]. 

(2) quick; only used in the phrase "to look slippy** = to 
make haste. 
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SllpstringS [slip-stringz], s. an unreliable person, one who can 
never be trusted to fulfil his engagements. A recreant lover 
was called ** owd slipstrings" 

tSlither [slidhnlr], v.n. to slip, slide. It is not used of sliding on 
ice, nor often of any voluntary movement along a level surface 
It is most naturally employed with reference to sloping sur- 
fBM^s; e.g,f a person slithers down the stairs or down the 
bannisters, a horse slithers when he loses his footing in going 
down hill, or on a slippery part of the road. 

Slitter [slit'ur], v,a. to shed or spiU (dry substances, such as grain). 
"Fatch some moor coal; an' dunna sUtter it upo' th' cleean 
fowd*' [Faach* sum moour koa*l; tin dA)nu slit'tLr itupd)th 
kl^un fnwd]. 

tSliver [slahyvfir], s. a large, thin sUce, generally of a loa£ 
Compare Shakspere's " envious sUver'' in Hamlet, Vf. vii. He 
has also a verb slioer in King Lear, Vf. ii. 88. 

tSlob [slob], «. the outside plank sawn off a tree, when cut up for 
timber. Mr. Holland has Slcb, which is likewise the fimn used 
by Tusser. Bailey also gives *' Slab, the outside sappy Flank, 
sawn off from the Sides of a Timber-Tree." 

Slobber [slob*ur], «. ** A dobber o' reen an' snow" [u slob'dr a 
ree*n du snoa*] is a slight downBedl of rain mixed with snow. 
Macefkn. 

tSlommaekin* [slom-ukin], <. slovenly, slatternly. E.g., it is 
slommitckim" to go with one's shoes unlaced. 

^Slop [slop], dt. a smock, a irtiite linen coat used fiur working in. 

tSiOpsUme [slop^stto], «. a sink. 

Siorry [slori], «. slush. ** Whai a mess this shitchy snow majs 
* o' the n>ads — ihey bin welly middle-kg deep i slorry" [Wot o 
luos dlus sli^chi SDoa* maiit i& dhi& roa*d£— 4hi bin weH 
uudMo^ divp i skari]. 

SlOlOh ^:^vvh\ \X\ r.tt. to lap, as a dog does. «« Donna let that 
(^up ^> a\«*^ii^ i^ the wbee (^whey)*' [I>A)n£L let dhaat* pup 
$oa^ $k>eh in i dhiSl ww*]. 




(2) t.n. to drink in a greedj maniier, ot with a lond noise 
said of persons. 

+(3) to spill or slop. "Eb, hal yo bin ghtckin' tlie waiter 
o'er !" [Ai", aay yoa- bin slocb'in dhu wai'tur oa-rl] 

Slotes [sloa-ta], s. pi. (1) Bee Cabt. Bandle Holme, as quoted by 
Miss Jaokaon, saya, "The slotes are the vnder peecea which 
keepe the bottom of the cart together." Acad, of Armoury, UI. 
viii. 339. 

+(2) the wooden cross-bars of harrows. 
(8) a dcte ia also an upright bar or plank nailed at right 
angles to the horizontal bara of a gate. 

Slffg [sli^g]> '■ 0, aluggard, slow mover. Speaking of a mare he 
had just bought, a farmer said, " Someb'dy sed boo was a afw/, 
bur ah sey noo sdfj ahowt her; her ears biuna glut's eara" 
[Sdm'di sed 6o wiiz fl alftg, bur ah sey noo slug ubuwt iir; ur 
eeurz bin)! alilgz 6eiirz]. The Prompt. Pan: haa slwjge, sluggisli. 

tSIUP [aluur], verb and nmia, a somewhat rare variant of Slar (q.v.). 

fSmack at [smaak- aat'], v.n. to set vigorously to work. " Let'a 
smack at it." 

SnuiFt [smaa-rt], «. "To pee hard imart fur" [Td pee' aa'rd 
smaaTt fiiur] is to pay dearly for. Cp. E. «»uirt-money ; Ger. 
SchmerzengQli. 

tSniftteh [amaaoh-], «. a doubtful or bad Savour. Cheese or milk 
when just beginning to turn sour is said to be amatched, or to 
have a anuitch ; a dirty vessel put into milk or cream is sup- 
posed to smatch it; whey burnt in boiling has a smatch, Eind 
BO on. 

^Smatch [smaach-], v.a. to give a bad flavour to. " They'n bm 
givin' the key turmits, an' it's xmatcked the butter" [Dhi)n bin 
gy'ivin dhii ky'ey tuu-rmits, un it)8 smaach-t dhu bAt-ur). 
See preceding article. 

Smay [smee* or amai'], v. to shrink or flinch from, to falter. 
" Duima yo smay at speakin' yur mind" [Dii)na yoa smai- ut 
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spee'kin yur mahynd]. The word is often used of a horse 
which has accompHshed a long journey " without turning a 
hair." " He never smayed.** Gotgrave givee F. s'egmayer, "to 
he sad, pensive, astonied.** 

Smellers [smel*urz], 8, pL a cat's whiskers. " If I knoVd booa'd 
cut that cat's smeUers off, I*d tickle their tohj" [Iv ahy 
noa*d 6ou)d kiit dhaat* ky'aat*s smel*urz of, ahy)d tik-1 dhnr 
toa'bi]. 

Smicket [smik-it], 8. f(l) a woman's shirt; a diminutive of Smocx 
(q.v.). Bailey has the word. 

(2) a term of depreciation for a woman or girl. ** Hoo's a 
nasty, dirty smicket*' [6o)z u naas'ti, duu'rti smik'it]. 

tSmite [smahyt], s, a mite, morsel ; e.g., '*not a smite" 

tSmock [smok], 8. (1) a woman's shirt Compare Smicket; and 
1 K. Hentn, VL, L ii. 119. 

(2) an over-garment made of coarse white linen. 

Smock-fPOCk [smok-frok*], 8, a coarse white over-garment; the 
same as Smock (2). <*It's like the lad as they tell'n abowt. 
There was a lad as wonna queite as sharp as he should ba' 
bin; an' the parson axed him, 'What did yur godfayther an' 
godmother promise for y5 i' yur baptism?' *A new smock-frock 
an' a pair o' clogs, Sir'" [It)s lahyk dhu laad' uz dhi tdn 
ubuw't. Dhur wuz u laad- uz wo)nu kweyt ush shaa*rp uz k 
shud u bin ; un dhu paa'rsn aak*st im, " Wot did yur god'- 
faidhur un god-mAdhur prom'iz fo)yu i yur baab'tizum ?*' ''^ 
ny6o smok-frok" un ii pae'r u tlogz, Sur"]. 

fSmowch [smuwch], «. a kiss. "He gen her a smouch upo*tbe 
lips " [6e gy'en ur u smuwch upu dhu lip's]. 

Smowch [smuwch], v.a. to kiss. ** I wunna ha' thee smcmhin 
mey; tha mun go an simwch that other wench o' thine" [Aby 
WT!l)nu aa)dhi smuwchin mey; dhaa mun goa* un smuwcb 
dhaat* udh-ur wensh u dhahyn]. 

Smowcher [smuw-chur], 8. a kiss. 
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SmilF [emunr], v.a. to Bmear, leave a mark in Ironing. "It'B 
emurred a bit wi' the iron" [It)3 smuurd u bit wi tUiu abyurn], 

Smush [smisb], adj. spruce. "Y5 lookGn despert trnunh i' yur 
yew clooas" [Yu 16o-kn des-purt snuiah i yur yoo kl(iouz]. 

Smush [amiBli], v.n. to maali, break or squeeze into pieces, 
" Snauhiji' tlie crud" (curd) ia a regular operation of cheese- 
making, and by many dairy-maids is done by squeezing it 
(hrougb the fingers. 

Snacks [anaak's], s. pi. sbarea ; " to go snacks." " Yo munna put 
yur Buppin' dain theer, ur tb' cat'U go snaeh wi' y5, an' help 
yO with it" [Yoa* mi!ln-)fl pi\t yur sipin daayn dheyur, iir)tb 
ky'aat')! goa- snaak's wi)yu, un elp yu widh it]. Bailey 
haa "i'ncH-A, Share; as, to go gnack» with one." Snack is a 
Northern form of snatch. 

Snagf [snaag-], s. a snap, bite. " Comia yd stop plaguin' the dog 
a-tbat-ns? noo matter if he ges yO a imay" [Eon)u yi. stop 
plai-gin dhu dog ii)dhaatTiz ? niio maat'ur iv 6e gyez yu u 
snaag-]. 

SllESr [suaag-] |(1) v.a. and n. to snap. " Dunna touch that dog; 
he mid maij at yO" [Di!k)nu tAch dhaat' dog; 4e mid snaag' aat' 
yu]. 

(2) v.n. to cut off tufts of grass with a scythe ; in which 
sense it has two special uses. («) To cut thistles. " Where's 
William Green?" "He's gone ti-mnffgin'" or "mag^in' 
fistles." (i) after a field bas been mown by the machine, it is 
one man's duty to "go a-mwiyin' ," i.e., mowing off the patches 
of bay or corn left standing in the corners and other places, 
where the machine could not get. 

Snaggle [anaag-1], v.a and n. to snap ; a variant of Snao (1). 

Snaitch [snai'cb], odj. sharp, of extreme heat or extreme cold. 
" Th' oon's very maiirh " [Dh' 6o'n)z veri anai'ch]. The form 
Snaitchin' seema to be more common of cold weather. " It's 
ikmnitchm frost" [It)B u suai-chin frost]. As applied to the 
wind, xmiteh means "piercmg, bitter," 
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Snaitchin* [snai-cliin], adj. See Snaitch, 

Snappy [snaap-i], a<lj, snappish. "Hoo's as mappy this momin' 
as hoo kjiowa ha'i to bey; boo'U snap yur yed ofif if j6 speaken 
to her" [Uo)z ilz snaap'i dbfls manTniii uz 60 noa'z aa; & 
bey ; ud)1 suaap- jiir yed of iv yu Bpee-kn t6o ur]. 

ShofI [snaa-rl], n. a tangle. " This cotton's aw of a nuiH." Very 
firequently Snlck-snarl. The word is twice used in an 
article entitled, "A Leap from the Clouds," which appeared in 
the ^'ew York Tiiiu-a, Aug. 10, 1887. "The umbrella-like top 
(of a parachute) seems to be caught iu a sriarl of some kind;" 
and again " He explained the apparent smtii of the parochnte 
by saying there was an irregular pressure of ur," 

fSneap [snee'p], s. a snub, rebuff. " There's that hafe-strained 
anf of a Turn Woodall maldn' alt 'at hai aw th' wenches i' th' 
country bin after him; it 'ud aarve him reight if some on 'em 
'ud give him a reigbt-dam good swip sometime" [Ch^&r)^ 
dhoat" ai'f-strai-nd au'f flv ii Tiim Wiid-1 mai-kiu aajt ut a»v 
an')th wen-ahiz i)th kun-tri bin aaftur im; it ud saa-rv inj 
reyt iv sdm fin um fid gy'iv im u reyt-daayn gfid anee*^ 
siim'tahym]. Compare 2 E. Henry IV., II. i. 1 

Sneap [snee-p], v.a, (1) to snub. "Hoo's 
[6o)z non Bu es'zi enee-pt]. 

(2) The passive " to bo gneaped " often means dmpljr "B 
be disappointed, and to feel the disappointment." " I thoi 
was gooin' get a blanket ; bur ah was enenped " [Ahy thnwt • 
wfiz g6o'in gy'et u blaangk-it ; bfir ah wiiz snee'pt]. 

(3) to nip, of the frost "Tbey'u do well if they dm 
get sneaped wi' the frost" [Dhai)n d6o wel- iv dhai dAn'lfl 
gy'et* snee'pt wijdhfl frost]. Cp. Shakspere's expresaiofl 
"meaping frost" in Love'» Labour Lust, I, i. 100; and 
" gneaping winds" in WiTiter'g Tale, I. ii. 15. Buley ] 

" Swiped, nipped with Cold, spoken of Fruits and Herbs." 

tSneck [snek], s. a drop-latch; a latch lifted by means at% 
string. 
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I give this word with difl&dence, as I have failed of late to verify 
it, though I have a strong impression of having heard it in my 
earUer days. I see Mr. Holland gives the meaning simply as " the 
latch of a door." Cotgrave has ^Loquet cPune huis, the latch or snecket 
of a doore." Prof. Skeat sends me the following note :—" *^n€cfc, 
a door-latch,' is in E. D. S. Glossaries, Nos. 1, 2, 7, and 15. Kay 
notes that Skinner says 9nech or snecket is the string which draws up 
the latch to open the door. I helieve Skinner records an improper 
use ; and that the true sense is ' latch with a string to it.' " 

Sneel-haisen [snee*l-aayzn], s.pL snail-shells. 

Snelzer [sneyzur], 8. the nosa A slang use. 

iSnicket [snik*it], «. (1) a naughty child. ** A nowty little snicket.'' 
(2) an impudent or dirty woman; used like Smicket (2) 
(q.v.). 
Snick-snarl [snik'-snaa'rl], 8, See Snabl. 

tSniddle [snidi], s. the fine, inferior grass which grows in marshy 
places {Aira ccBspUosa), 

Snift [snif't] ^ v,n, to sniff, snivel; to make as though about 

tSnifter [snif-tur]/ to cry. ** Come, nai, it's noo use o' thee 
beginnin' to snifty for to schoo' tha sha't go" [Kiim, naay, 
it)8 noo yoos u dhi bigy'in-in tu snift, fur tu skoo dhu shut 
goa']. Compare Snuft below, and snufter in the quotation 
given under Snubt. 

iSnigr [snig*], 8, an eel. 

fSnigr [snig*], VM, to draw timber along the ground. "Mester, hai 
mun we shift them planks ?" * * Conna ye snig 'em ?" [Mes "tur, 
aay mun wi shif-t dhem plaangk's? Kon)u yi snig* um?] 

Snigr-ballled [snig*-baalid], adj. thin; said of a pig, horse, or other 
animal. 

Snippet [snip -it], 8. a little bit. Chobley. ''Gie me just a snippet 
o' flannin " [Gy'i mi jAst u snipit u flaan'in]. 

Snoodle [sn6o*dl], v.n. The same as Snuddle and Snuggle. 

Snoozle [sn6o*zl], v.n. to have a nap, snooze. 

Snot-rag [snot*-raag*], s, a handkerchief. 
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Snotter [anot-ur], s. tlie nose. A slang word, 

f Snotty [siiot'i], <iilj. pert, conceited; used contemptuoosly. 

Snouse [snaawz], v.n. to sleep. " I was up on' milkin' the key, 
wheil hey ley moiuin' i bed" [Aliy wiiz 4p fin mil-kin dha 
k/ey, weyl ej ley snaawzin i bedj. Not equivalent to m>o^; 
it rather denotes a deep and placid slumber. 

Snuddle [snild-!], r.n. to cuddle. " See hai that big, marred M 
smiddUs up to his mother" [See aay dhaat' big-, moa-rd laad' 
snild-lz Up tfi iz mi^dh'ur]. 

Snoft [snilft], v.ii. to sniff. An old man thus described to me tbe 
application of ether [ai'thur] preparatory to an operation on 
one of his eyes : " Hey leed it agen my nose, an' sed ' Snuft it," 
bur all pushed it awee, for he was maskerin' me. Sd iheu he^ 
put it a-tliissa road " (showing me). " An' there was another 
mon i' the rowm, havin' hia eye ta'en ait through plenclun' a 
hedga Ah shouldnur lia' liked to ha' had watch ; ah was glad 
ah was douo fost" [Ey lee*d it ugy'en- mi noa-z, un sed ' Snilft 
it,' hur ah pitaht it ilwee-, fur 6e wiiz maas'kfirin ml Su dhen 
ey piit it u)dhis-u roa-d. tfu dhur wiiz uniidh'ur mon i dhi 
ruwm, aavin iz ahy tai-n aayt thr6o plee-chJn fi ej. Ah 
shiid')niir fi labykt tii il aad- waach' ; ah wuz dlaad- ah wuE 
dun foat]. Compare Johnson's definition of muff' as " resent- 
ment expressed by mufiinii." 

Snugfgle [sni'igl], v.n. to cuddle. More commonly Bkcddle. 

Snurt [snuurt], v.n, to snort ; but nsed only of a horse. Compare 
Cotgrave, "E^ouer ties n/irines, to snurt or snuiter." 

Snyln' [snahyin], yres. pan. swarming, infested with (generallj 
used of vermin). " Them feilds agen the woods bin imyin' wi' 
rappits" [Dhem feyldz ugy'en- dhu wiidz bin snahyin iri 
raap-itB], From the verb any, to swarm. See *nef in Hallt- 
well ; and compare Chaucer, Prologue, 345, " Hit snevtd* in 
his hous of mete and drynke." 

Soak alun^ [soa-k aiilngg-], v.n. to go at a steady, continuons 
pace, in driving or riding. " We com'n sonldn alun-j aw the 
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wee; we won never oS the trot** [Wi kumn soa*kin ulingg* 
an* dhii wee*; wi wun nevnir of dhu trot]. Probably the same 
as *' to sog alung;'* see the example given under Soo. 

Soaked [soa'kt], p,part, refreshed by sleep; generally, however, 
used with a negative. ''Yo dunna look queite soaked this 
momin* " [Yoa dAn)u look kweyt soa*kt dhus mau'min]. 
Compare Hafe-soaked. 

iSoard [soa-rd], «. bacon-rind. A.S. sweard. Note that sward in 
greensward, derived from the same word, has exactly the same 
sound in Cheshire [greynsoa'rd]. Compare Prompt. Parv.j pp. 
482, 606, ** Swarde, or sworde of flesche, Coriana; swarde of 
erj>e, turf-flag, or sward of erth, Cespes." 

Sock [sok], s, liquid manure. 

Soder [soa-dur], v.a. to solder. Compare Is, xli. 7, "It is ready 
for the sodering.** 

Soder up [soa'dur up], v,a. The same as Sothee up (2), q.v. 

Sof6th [soa**feth'), interj. an exclamation of wonder or surprise = 
Sol faith! 

Soft-soap [soft-soa'p], s, flattery, blarney. 

Soft-soap [soft-soa'p], v,a. to flatter, cajole. **Hoo thinks hoo 
knows hai to soft-soap mey ; bu' soft-soap wunna do for mey, 
when there's nowt back it up" [Oo thingk's 6o noa'z aay tu 
soft-soa'p mey ; bu soft-soa-p WTi)nu d6o fur mey, wen dhur)z 
nuwt baak* it lip]. 

tSofty [sof'ti], s. a soft or silly person. 

Sog [sog], v.n. to sway up and down; very like Swag (1). **Theer 
he went sog, sog, soggirC on that owd mare o' theirs, an* I towd 
him he sit a boss like a bag o* sond " [Dh^eur 6e went sog, 
sog, BOg'in on dhaat uwd mae'r u dhae*rz, un ahy tuwd im ee 
sit u OS lahyk u baag' u sond]. 

f Solid [sol'id], adj, solemn, grava " Nai, tell me solid an' sober 
what yo meeanen " [Naay, tel mi solid un soa'bur wot yoa* 
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m^eiinuii]. "What mays y6 look s6 solid T' [Wot mai-z 
16ok su solid?] "I'U tak my solid oath" [Ahy)l taak- 
sol-id oa'th]. This last phrase is also noticed by C6L Lei^Xi. 
Qy., is this word confused with E. stolid f 

tSond-pot [son-d-pot], s. a bed of wet sand in the subsoil of a 

field, and generally occurring — as I am informed by dnunera 

between two beds of clay. 

f Songra [songg*u], s. a bunch of gleaned com. The -a represexits 
an original -al or -le, Cp. Britcha, Wanga. Bailey writes 
Songal, Songle, Wilbraham gives an interesting Latin quotatdon 
from Hyde, De Beligione Persarum, p. 898, where "manipnluxD " 
is glossed by the author "a SongalL*' Wilbraham points out 
that Hyde was a Cheshire man. See following articla 

f Songa [songg'u], VM. to glean. " My mother an' Polly bin gone 
€k-8onga-in' " [Mi midh'ur un Poll bin gon u songg'uin]. i 
tendency is now (1887) noticeable to adopt the corrapt form 
tSongfer [songg*ur], which I see is the only one Mr. HolkncI 
has heard. Bailey and Wilbraham give only the normal Songdy 
and forms with the vowel termination. Bandle Holme, again, 
has ** Gleaning or Leesing or Songoing.** See remarks on the 
termination -le on p. 8 of Introduction to this Glossary. 

See [s6o], s, (1) a whistling sound. See Soo, r. Chaucer has 
swough for the whistling of the wind, also for a sigh. See 
Cant. Tales, 1981, 8619; also Piers PI. B. xiv. 826 (quoted 
under Sike). 

(2) a whirring of machinery. E.g., a man who had been 
at the Manchester Exhibition (1887) described the noise made 
by the engines as a ** grat soo.'" 

(8) a resounding noise or shout. A man, who was describing 
to me some of the old marling customs of the county, said 
** When annyb'dy come an' gen 'em {i.e., the marlers) hafea- 
crain or five shilling the fost mon 'ud see, * There's bin an 
honourable gentleman here, as has gen us part of a thaisand 
paind;' an' then another 'd tak it up, *I hope there'll come 
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another/ an* the fost mon 'ud see, 'An' make it ait;' an* 
then they'd aw bellack ^t as l^d as they could gawp, * An' 
make it ait,' an' there'd bey sich a soo across the country as y6 
never heerd " [Wen aanibdi kiim un gy'en um ai-f-ii-kraayn fa 
fahyv shil-in, dhii fos mon ud see-, " Dhur)z bin un onurubl 
jen-thnun 6eur, uz uz gy'en uz paaTt uv u thaayzund 
paaynd;" un dhen unidh-iir)d taak- it up, ** Ahy oa-p dhur)l 
kum unidh-ur," iin dhu fos mon iid see-, ** tn mai-k it aayt;" 
un dhen dhi)d au- belnik aayt uz laayd uz dhi kud gau-p, " On 
mai-k it aayt," un dhur)d bey sich u s6o ukros- dhii kihrtri uz 
yii nevur eeurd]. 

kM) [s6o], v.n. +(1) to make a whistling noise ; used, e,g,, of the 
sighing of the wind, the singing of a kettle, &c. 

(2) to resound, echo. " It kept sooin' i my ears, I dunna 
know hai lung" [It ky'ept s6o-in i mahy 6eiirz, ahy dA)nu noa- 
aay liingg]. 

Cp. A.S. swogariy to howl like the wind. 

OOn [s6on], adj. early. " It's soon yet " = it is still early m the 
day. 

OOple [s6o-pl], v.a, to make supple, to reduce inflammation y 
X 1 1 ,L- ^r 1. fhe leint wi' oil, an 

external apphcations. **Yo mun soopU wie j« • hf m a 

yo'n find it'll swage the sweUin', an' yo'n bey JW reig ^ 
ribbin i' noo time'* [Yoa- miin sAo-pl dhii jeynt wi ^ '^ ^^ 
yoa-)n fahynd it)l swai j dhii swelin, iin yoft-)» ^^ ^ 

ti rib-in i n6o tahym]. 

1 r n n nnftntity of any liquid. 

tope [soa-p], .. a "sup," a drop, a b«^"^^^*^' Li)^i ii soa-p 
"Wmi y5 gie me a sope o' whee?" [WAn Xj «^ J^. ^ ^^^^ 
ii wee-?]. ^^ We'n had a nice nope o' ram L ^ ^^ ^ 
soa-p u ree-n]. Not, as W. says, a ^^^^ ti**-^ 
be qualified by some epithet like f/oodf foxr^ 

. M 111 tftk good car^ 
)ppin'-wet [sop-in-wef], adj. soaking-wet, ^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^,^^ ^^^ 

as noob'dy gets mey up to go ^'^^!'^'^rBW^ thing U> ,j^ 

aw up my legs bin wr^pin^-wet, an' i^ ^^ rjLUy)l issk' gid Uy 

if I dunna ketch a bad cootb after if L^*^^^ 
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tz n6o'bdi gy'ets mey up tft goa* mAsh'rawmin ttgy'en*; mi 
feyt, on au* i!ip mi legz bin sop'in-wet*, un it)8 a strainzh 
thing' til mey iv ahy dA)nii ky'ech u baad' k6oth aafiiar it]. 

Sorry [sor*i], «. sirrah. See SmsY. 

Sother up [soa*dhur &p], v.a. (1) to coax. Bailey gives ''Glaver, 
to sooth up or flatter." 

(2) to consume, finish. ''Hey soon sotkered his money 
tfp" [Ey s6o*n soa'dhurd iz mimi Ap]. So **sothered up*' 
often means bankrupt ; and without reference to money matters, 
it has the general sense of '' done for.** Also Sodeb up. 

SOSS [sos], 8. descending force. " What's com'n to that sofy i'th' 
parlour ?" " Whey, the lads won raungin* an' wrostlin* theer, 
an* they come dain upon it wi' sich a soss than they brokken 
the springs" [Wot)s kiuam tu dhaat* soa-fi i)th paaTlur? Way, 
dhu laad'z wun raunzhin un roslin dh^eur, un dhi kiim daayn 
upon* it wi sich* u sos dhun dhi brok'n dhu springz]. See 
following article. 

f Soss [sos], v.n. to descend with force upon. '' Dunna soss upo' 

that form, or else y6'n smash the legs imder it " [Du)nu sos 

upu dhaat* fauTm, ur els yu)n smaash* dhu legz lin-dur it], I 

am indebted to Prof. Skeat for the following etymological note 

on this word: **It is the same word as sotcrce (of a river), from 

Lat. surgere. The M.E. sours, O.F. sours, meant, in fowling, 

the * rise * or * upward rush * of a bird. Chaucer uses it of an 

eagle. It was afterwards improperly used to mean * rush ' 

only, and then * downward swoop,* as in Cheshire. The sense 

*rush* remained; the direction of the force changed. See 

Souse in Johnson's Dictionary.** For the sense of "downward 

swoop," compare Sylvester, as quoted in Cuthbertson's 

Glossary to Burns : 

The falcon 

With sudden souse her to the ground shall strike. 
Also see Souse in this Glossary. 

Sough [sM], VM. to drain. ** The men bin soughin' i* the feilds'* 
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[Dhii men bin s&f-in i dhti feyldz]. A verb formed from the 
ordinary snbs. sough, a drain, sewer. 

Soul [soa'l], v,n. to go about on the eve of All Souls' Day begging 
for fruit, beer, money, &c. Parties of sovlers go together to all 
the larger houses in the neighbourhood singing a sottling-song. 
Whatever they receive in response to their request is called a 
9(ml-cake. In S. Ghes. it is customary for children to go the 
round in the morning and afternoon, begging apples, pears, 
&c., or money; while in the evening older people, such as 
&rm servants, sing for beer or money. The following are the 
two versions of the soiUing-song, used by the children : 

Soul, soul, a apple or two ; 

If ye han noo apples, pears 'un do ; 

Please, good Missis, a souUcake; 

Put yup hand i' yur pocket, 

Tak sit yup keys, 

Go dain i' yur cellar, 

Bring what yd please, 

A apple, a pear, 

A plum, or a cherry, 

Or any good thing 

That'll make us all merry. 

Or the following is preferred if the party wish to ** soul " for 

money rather than fruit : 

Soul, soul, a apple or two; 

If ye han noo apples, pears 'un do ; 

Please, good Missis, a souL-cake. 

The lanes are very dirty, 

My shoes are very thin ; 

IVe a little pocket 

To put a penny in. 

One for Peter, 

Two for Paul, 

Three for them 

That made X2S alL 

If there be no response to this touching appeal, the children 
run away, shouting derisively. 

Soul, BOUl, 

A lump o' coaL 
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The 9ouUng-8ong oommonly in vogae with £Burm servants runs 

as follows : 

Here are two or three hearty lads, 

All in a mind ; 

We are come a-^ouUn\ 

Good nature to find. 

Go dain i' yur cellar, 

See what yd can find — 

Ale, heer, or hrandy. 

Or the best of all wine ; 

But if you will give us 

One jug of your beer, 

We^ come n5 more a-9<ndin\ 

Until another 'ear. 

The lines given in the second song, beginning, *' The lanes are 
very dirty,*' down to the end, are also often repeated or snng, 
if the sovlers wish tot money, instead oU or in addition to, 
beer. 

tSour-dock [saawur-dok], 5. the common Sorrel. 

tSourin' [saaw-urin], s. (1) vinegar. Cp. Soubstupp, below. 

(2) buttermilk put into cream to make it sour enough for 
churning. 

Sour-stuff [saawur-stAf], «. vinegar. "Wun y6 have a bit 0' 
sour-stuff wi' yur meat?*' [Win yu aav u bit u saawur-stuf 
wi yur meei;]. 

tSouse [saaws], r.a. to beat about the face or head. '* Soiue his 
yed for him" [Saaws iz yed for im]. Thoresby^s Letter to 
Ray gives ** Souse on the ears, i.e. box." Lit. to ** come down 
on," See Soss, above. 

Sow [suw], 8. +(1) the wooden collar by which cows were formerly, 
and may still be occasionally, tied in the boozies. Formed 
from sole (A.S. sal, a rope), as [duw] for E. dole, alms. 

(2) descending force, impetus ; e.g., •* to come dain with a 
soir." 

Sow [suw], v.n. to descend with force. Short for E. souse; com- 
pare E. row from rouse, a drinking-bout, uproar. 
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fSpadger [spaaj-tir], s, a sparrow. 

fSpang-few [spaang*-fy6o], v.a. to jerk into the air by means of a 
lever. The same as Tbap and Trap-stick (q.v.). 

Sparrables [spaariiblz], s.pL ''sparrow-bills*' — small, headless 
nails which are put into shoe-soles. ''A tooathry sparrables 
knocked into the side o' this sole 'nd keep it from wearin dain, 
an* help it last lunger " [tJ t6o'uthri spaarniblz nokt in-tu dhu 
sahyd u dhis soa'l ud ky'ee-p it &um wacrin daayn, un elp it 
laas't lungg'ur]. Bandle Holme has '* Sparrow BiUs, Nails to 
clout Shoes withal." 

fSparrub [spaar'ub], s. the ribs of a pig, when killed; or to quote 
Eandle Holme's definition, as given by Miss Jackson, *' The 
Spar-ribs, the Bibs when they are cut from the sides of such 
Pork as is intended for Bacon." 

Spattle [spaat'l], s. a spot of dirt, bespatterment ''My frock's 
aw o'er spattles wi' waUdn' through the mud*' [Mahy frok)s 
au* oa-r spaat'lz wi wau'kin thr6o dhu mud]. 

Spattle [spaati], v.a. f(l) to bespatter, splash. ''Whatever han 
yo done wi' yur frock, Mary?" "Oh, it's nobbut a bit spatUet 
wi* walkin'" [Wotevur aan* yoa* din wi yur frok, Mae'ri? 
Oa*, it)s nob'ut u bit spaat'lt wi wau'kin]. 

(2) to slap-dash with white on a black ground. The 
chimney-pieces in old-fashioned kitchen fire-places were fre- 
quently so spattled. 

(8) to pepper with shot. " Them brids bin on the wheeat 
agen; if I can get cloose enough up to 'em, I'll spattle 'em 
with a toothry shot" [Dhem brid'z bin on dhu w6eut ugy'en* ; 
iv ahy)kn gy'et kl6os un&f* icg t6o um, ahy)l spaat'l um widh 
u t6o'thri shot]. 

(4) to fritter away, spend. " Ay, he'll soon spattle his bit 
o' money awee; meebe he'll be reight when it's aw gone" 
[Aay, 6e)l soon spaat'l iz bit u mun'i tiwee' ; mee'bi 6e)l bi 
reyt wen it)s au* gon]. See Spattlin'-brass, below. 

Spattlin'-brass [spaat'lin-braas-], s. spending-money, pocket- 
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money. '< Yo can bring me a new lash for my whip, an' tak 
what's ait for spattlin' -brass " [Yoa')kn bring* mi t ny6o laash* 
fur mi wip*, un taak* wot)s aayt fiir spaat'lin-braas]. See 
Spattlb (4), above. 

tSpeckt baw [spekt ban*], a. a suet dmnpling, "speckled'* or 
interspersed with currants. Also called Spotted Dick. 

Spectables [spek'tublz], s, pi. a common pronmiciation of " spec- 
tacles," probably resulting from some confusion with the word 
respectable. Bubland. Norbuby. "Dost know wheer my 
spectables bin, wench ?** [Dis noa* w6eur mahy spek*tublz bin, 
wensh ?] 

Spicy [spahysij, adj. smartly dressed. "What a spicy ^ stond- 
further young woman!'* [Wot fi spahysi, ston'd-fnurdhdr 
yungg wum'un I] 

SplGTOt-Steean [spig'ut-st^etin], s. a large, earthenware, barrel- 
shaped mug or "steean,** with a hole at the lower end to 
admit a spigot. See Steean. 

Spinner [spin*ur], s. an implement used for twisting hay-bands; 
generally used in the compound, Hee-spinner (hay-spinner). 

Spiry [spahy-uri], adj. long in the stalk, tall and weak; said of 
growing plants. "They're runnin' up very spiry ^* [Dhi)dr 
riin-in lip veri spahyuri]. Cp. A.S. ^r^ a spire or stalk of a 
reed. 

tSpit [spit*], s. (1) exact likeness. " We*dn a heifer the very spU 
0* this ** [W^)dn u ef'iir dhti veri spit* t dhis']. 

(2) a spadeful of soil ; the depth of a spade. " Three or 
four s^nt deep." A very common meaning in many Eastern 
and Southern counties. 

Spit [spit'], r.ft. to rain slowly and intermittently, as at the 
beginnuig of a shower. "PoUy, yo*d better run an' fetch 
the dooas oflf the line, fur it's spitHn' o' reen " [Pol-i, yoa)d 
bet*ilr riin iin £Aach* dha tl6oaz of dhtL lahyn, fur it)s spitin 
Axeen]. 
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Spittin' [spit'in], adv. ''Spon spittin* fire-new** is a strong^ 
expression for "brand-new." Probably the expression waa 
originally, "span, spick, and fire-new.'* For fire-new, cp. 
Bichard III., L iii. 256. 

tSplashed [splaash't], p. part, slightly intoxicated. '* He*s gotten 
a bit splashed at market** []&e)z got*n u bit splaash-t ut 
maaTkit]. 

fSplather [splaadh*ur], v.n. to sprawL ''He had bu* just spokken 
th* word, an' o'er he went splatherirC i'th* middle o'th' bruk** 
[£e aad' bu jiist spok*n)th wuurd, un oa*r ^ went splaadh*urin 
i)th mid'l u)th briik]. See Splotheb. 

tSplather-foOted [splaadh-ur-fiitid], adj. awkward in gait or 
movement. " Hooa's that grat, lankin*, splatJier-footed wench^ 
as has just gone dain the road?** ** Whey, hoo's that Welsh 
'un, as is sarvant-woman this *ear at Woodford's*' [6ou)z 
dhaat* grae't, laangk-in, splaadh*ur-futid wensh, uz uz j&st 
gon daayn dhu roa-d? Wey, 6o)z dhaat* Welsh un, uz iz 
saaTYunt-w&m'un dhis 6eur ut Wid-futs]. 

Splatherin' [splaadh'urin], adj. loose-limbed, lanky. ''A grat^ 
big, splatherin' chap** [H grae't, big*, splaadh'urin chaap*]. 

Spleinish [spleynish], adj. spleeny, irritable. 

Splent [splent], 8. a splinter. '* I've gotten a splent V my leg, o'er 
slitherin' daon a lather" [Ahy)v got'n u splent i mi leg, oa-r 
slidh'urin daayn u laadh'ur]. M.E . splent ; e.g. , Morte d' Arthur, 
2061 (ed. Brock). 

Splice [splahys], (1) v.a. and n. to beat. We can say both '<He 
spliced him*' and '* He spliced into him." 

(2) v.n. to set to energetically. ''We mun splice into the 
work." 

Splicin' [splahysin], s. a beating. " Tha desarves what tha hanna^ 
gotten — a good splicin* ** [Dhu dizaa*rvz wot dhu aa)nu got'n — 
u gAd splahysin]. 

Splother [splodh-ur], v.n. (1) to sprawl. "Her legs flew from 
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under her, an* hoo went sphtherin' upo' th' ice" [Cr legz fl6< 
frum An'dur lir, un 60 went splodh'urin iipu)dh ahys]. 

(2) to flounder (in a speech). '* Theer he stood, splutterin 
an* splotJierin' an aw the folks laughin* at him** [Dh^eur ^ 
stiid, splJLt'urin un splodh'urin un au* dhu foa*ks laaf-in aat 
im]. 

fSplother-footed [splodh'ur-f&tid], adj, the same as Splatheb 
FOOTED (q.v,). 

Splutter [split'ur], 8. bustle, hurry. "Hoo come in i* sich b 
»plutter, hoo made me go aw of a tremble'* [60 kum in i sicb 
u splut'ur, 60 mai'd mi goa* au* uv u trem'bl]. 

Sponge [spAnzh], s. "To lee the bread i* sponge'' [Tu lee* dhu 
bred i spiinzh] is to put the yeast to the flour. 

Spoontle [sp6o'ntl], s. a spoonful. For a list of words similarly 
formed see Outlines of Grammar, p. 57. 

Spot [spot], 8, a drop. " There isnur a spot o* waiter i* the reen- 
tub** [Dhur iz)nur u spot u wai-tur i)dhfi ree-ntibj. Cp. E. 
spit; A.S. s/^^an, to spit; 8 wed. ^ot^, spittle. 

iSpot [spot], v.n, to drop slowly. "It spots o* reen'* [It spots ii 
ree'n], i,e,, the rain is coming in small and infrequent drops. 
Cp, Spit (vb,) ; and Bums* word spate, used of a torrent after 
rain. 

Spotted Dick [spot'id Dik] "j^ s. (1) a large, spotted marble used 
Spotty [spot-i] / as a taw in the game of marbles. 

(2) a Spotted Dick is also a suet dumpling with currants in 
it ; the same as Speckt Baw. 

Spreed [spree-d], v.a, to spread; pret. Sprod; p, part SproddeiL 
(The conjugation of this verb was accidentally omitted on 
p. 83 in the Outlines of Grammar.) "To spreed'* or ''to 
spreed onesel'* is pecuharly used in the sense of "to make 
much of oneself, to swagger.*' " Look at him spreedin' theer; 
he thinks noo smaw beer on himsel nai he's gotten among the 
big nobs a bit** [L6ok ut im spree'din dh^eur; 6e thingk"8n6o 
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smau* b6eiir to imsel* naay 6e)z got'n umung* dhu big nobz 
u bit]. The long vowel is correct ; M.E. apreeden, A.S. sprcedan. 

Sprent [sprent], 8. (1) a sndden start or spring. '<We went'n 
soakin' alung for a tooathry mile, an* then th* pony gen a 
gprent aw of a sndden, an' chucked me forra't on to his yed" 
[Wi wen'tn soa-ldn ulungg* fur u t6o*uthri mahyl, un dhen 
th)poa*ni gy'en u sprent au* uv u sid'in, un chiikt mi for-ut 
on tu iz yed].* Cp. Icel. sprettr, a spring, spretta, to spring : 
where tt represents O.Icel. nt. 

(2) a vigorous effort. " We mun make a sprent, an' get 
the work done, so as we con go Maupas wakes" [Wi mun 
mai'k u sprent, un gy'et dhu wuurk diin, soa* uz wi)kn goa* 
Mau*pus wai'ks]. 

tSprig^-bit [sprig* -bit], 8. a brad-awl; an instrument used to bore 
holes for '< sprigs," or small nails. 

SpPifiTSry [^^E*^]) ^j- spruce, neat. 

Springer [springg'ur], 8. a wooden instrument used in thatching, 
pointed at each end and twisted in the middle. Mr. Holland 
has Sprinker in the same sense. 

Springe-heeled Jack [spring*-eyld or 6eld Jaak*), 8, a highway- 
man. There is a common behef that highway robbers are 
accustomed to wear springs in their heels, which enable them 
to run so fast as to evade pursuit. Servant-girls who have 
just received their year's wages at Christmas will frequently 
profess themselves afraid to go home after dusk, because 
"there are so many o' these Spring-heeled Jacks about." Dr. 
Skeat informs me that the original Spring-heeled Jack was a 
robber in London. His nickname became proverbial; and, as 
he was never caught, his real name remains unknown. 

Springy [springg'i], adj. nimble, active. "He's a springy chap." 
WQbraham has Springow. 

* I heard a similar use to the above from a Nottingham man in Sept , 1887. Speaking 
oi a ramtway mare, he said " She went five yarda at a tpritU,** meaning at a single spring. 
^rht, in sporting phraseology, means a short, sharp race. 
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tSprit [sprit*], (1) v.n, to sprout; said of potatoes and oom. 

(2) v,a. to cause potato sets to sprout by putting them in & 
warm place. 

(8) v.a, to take off the sprouts of potatoes. 

f Sprize [sprahyz], v.a. to prize (open). ** If ye conna find me the 
key o' yander cum-coffer, I s'U be like sprize it open" [Ivyi 
kon)u fahynd mi dhfi ky'ee* li yaan'dur kuu'm-kofur, ahy)^ 
bi lahyk sprahyz it oa'pn]. 

Sprose [sproa'z], 8. a fuss, display. '*Nai, dunna go an' make & 
greet sprose abowt a bit of a thing ; if tha*d com*n into ever so 
many thaisand paind, it 'ud be different*' [Naay, dii)nu goa* 
un mai'k u greet sproa*z ubuwt u bit uv u thingg- ; iv dhu)d 
kiimn in*tu evur su men'i thaayzund paaynd, it ud bi 
dif'urunt]. 

fSprose [sproa'z], v.n, to make a fuss or display, to swagger. 
**I'm a pretty quaiet mon, if annyb'dy wunna vex me; bu' 
when I seed a mon like him sprosin' theer, an* aw abowt nowt, 
I*d a hard job to howd** [Ahy)m u prit'i kwai'tit mon, i? 
aan-ibdi WTi)nu veks mi; bu wen ahy s6ed u mon lahyk im 
sproa-zin dh^eur, un au* ubuwt nuwt, ahy)d u aa-rd job td 
uwd]. 

tSpud [spM], s. a potato ; a slang word. 

Spunk [spAngk], s. semen virile. 

tSpUT [spuur], s. the thick root of a tree. Cp. spurs in Tempest, Y. 
i. 47. This word should have been mentioned on page 66, 
among the substantives which take a plural in n [spuum]. 

fSquander [skwaan-dur], v.a, to disperse, scatter in different 
directions. ** A sope o* reen *ull soon squander the folks** [C 
soa'p u ree-n ul s6on skwaan*dur dhu foa-ks]. Cp. MerchaiA 
of Venice, I. iii. 22, ** and other ventures he hath, squanderd 
abroad.'* 

Squashy [skwosh-i], adj. wobbly, said especially of a weakly or 
overgrown young person, but applied to anyone who, instead 
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of walking with a firm and upright gait, goes "wallookin' 
abowt like a barrow -triadle." Bucb, at least, was the descrip- 
tion of tbo word given to mo by a man at Norbury. Compare 
the word »tiuasli, used for a soft, unripe peascod in Twelfth 
yight, I. V. 166. 

aat [skwaat-], adj. quiet. " To keep a thing sifuat" is not to 
let it get abroad. " Keep sguat !" is equivalent to the vulgar 
"lie low" or "Eeep dark." 

Uatter [skwaat-Ur], v.n. to scatter, in the sense of making an 
imtidy litter. Norburv. " Sey hai yo'n squatUred that straw 
abowt ; a pratty fowd yo'n make after it'B bin brushed " [i 
aay yoa')n skwaatTird dbaat' atrau- ubuwt; fl praat-i fuwd 
yoa-)n maik aaf-tur it)s bin briksht]. Hence metaphorically 
used of persohs lying carelessly about. A man who had been 
to the Liverpool Exhibition of 1886 described some Laplanders 
be saw there aa "lyin" in a tent tqitattfred abowt tb' fire" 
[lahyin in li ten't skwaat-flrd iibuwtjth fahyflr]. The mean- 
inga of sfiUUr and squander {q.v. in this Glossary) aeem to be 
confused in tbia word. Compare Lowland Scotch tqiintter, to 

i Ihiow water about, to flatter in water as a wild duck; and see 

I 8keat'B Diet., S.v. Squander. 

kealep [skwee-lor}, ». the swift. 

Bize-CFab [skweyskraab], s. a somewhat oontemptnoua term 
1 person. " Hey m aiob a little sgueue-cTab " [Ey iz 
Biob u Ut-1 akweyskraab]. 
I [skwib-], J. a squirrel. A boy informed me " It taks a good 
Q to hit a squih with a catapolter " [It taak-s & gild i-m tfi it 
kkwtb' widb u ky'aat'iirpAltur]. 

Ifaltwuurl], vM. to peer, look round, or askance. A fiirmer 
"Iwunna have sioh folks raind my bonk; I know what 
p bin after, auvaya squintin' and squirlm' fur get a eeight o' 
kheeae" [Aby wu)nfl aav- sich foa-ks raaynd mahy bongk; 
Inoa* wot dhi bin aaf-tilr, au'viz flkwiutln tin skwuuTlin 
p'et u seyt ii)th cbee-zj. 
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Squirt [skwuurt], s. an insignificant person. ''What do I care 
for a little squirt like thee?*' [Wot d6o ahy ky'ae'r far ^ lit'l 
skwuurt lahyk dh6e ?]. 

SQUirtin' [skwuuTtin], adj. insignificant. '* A little squirtin' hom- 
nithom" [tJ lit'l skwuu-rtin onmithom], 

SQUitch [skwich*], 8. couch-grass. A.S. cwic (for initial s ei 
scrawl. Also pronounced Squatch [skwaach*] " They bin 
brunnin* the squatch upo' WiUey-moor " [Dhai* bin brunin dhu 
skwaach* upu Wil'i-m6our]. 

Stad [staad*], j9. j9art. saddled with, having the care or responsi- 
bility of. ''I shouldna like to ha' bin siad with him" [Ahy 
shi!id)nu lahyk tu u bin staad* widh im]. 

f Stair-hole [stae*r-oal], s. the place under the stairs, boarded in 
to form a kind of closet. " Iv yo dunna stop blahtin' yo sh'u 
go i' the stair-hoW [Iv yoa* dAn)ti stop blaa'tin yoa')8hn goa 
i dhu stae-r-oal]. 

Stait [staayt], adj, stout; only used in the archaic sense of '^ brave." 
** My tooth ached a-that-n, than I could hardly bear; an' 1 
said to mysel *I'll ha' this mon ait;' an* I went the doctor's 
with it ; bu' when I got theer, I wonna stait enough for face 
th' pinsons" [Mahy t6oth ai-kt u)dhaat-n, dhun ahy kud 
aa-rdli baeT; un ahy sed tii misel **Ahy)l aa dhis* mon aayt;" 
un ahy went dhu dok'tiirz widh it ; bii wen ahy got dh^ur, 
ahy wo)nu staayt unuf* fai-s)th pin-snz]. Cp. O.F. estcnU. 
furious, rash. 

StiUt-drawd [staayt-drau'd], adj, of horses, strong and able to 
pull ; lit, drawing stoutly. Macefen. 

tStare [staeT], s, a starling. Cp, M.E. stare. 

Stare-agog [stae-r-ugog*], s, a gazer, one who stares open- 
mouthed. 

Stare-agog, stare-agog, 
Tumblet o'er the tatoe-hog. 

[Staer-ugog-, stacT-ugog-, Tum'blt oa-r dhu tai*tu-og]. 
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f Starft [staa'ift], jp. part. See Stable. 

Stark ait [staa'rk aayt], adv. completely out; said of a fira 

iSta^Slutch [staa'r-sliich], s. star-slush; the gelatinous substance 
often on timber or gravel after rain. It is conunonly supposed 
to be slush fiedlen from the stara See Mr. Holland, 8.v. 

Starve [staa*rv], v.a. to make cold. '<Th* pump-hondle's sd cowd, 
it starves ytir bonds to lee howt on it" [Th)pAm*p-ondl)z sd 
kuwd, it staa*rvz yur ondz tu lee* uwt)n it]. The word is never 
used in connection with hunger. Starvin' is cold in the active 
sense, producing cold. '< It'll be starvin* to thy fingers, lad " 
p[t)l bi staa'rvin tu dhi fing*gurz, laad*]. Starved^ starft is 
cold, in the passive sense. ** At star/t ? Ay, ah'm welly star/t 
jeth" [Aat* staa*rft? Aay, ah)m wel-i staa-rft jeth]. Perhaps 
it is necessary to translate the last example. ''Are you cold?*' 
'* Yes, I am nearly dead with cold." Starft nakit [staa-rft 
nai'kit], the ordinary equivalent for stark naked is the result of a 
mistaken derivation from this word; and the mistake is even 
continued in starf weild mad [staa*rf weyld maad*]. 

Stanren [staa'rvn], part. adj. sensitive to cold (a strong part, from 
starve). "It's a nesh, starven little thing" [It)s u nesh, 
staa'rvn lit'l thingg*]. 

Starvin' [staa*rvin], part. adj. cold. See Starve. 

Statute [staach'dt], s, salary, "appointed allowance." TusmNOHAM. 
QuoisLEY. "Hey on'y gets abowt two hundert a 'ear; bur hey 
tells mey hey hanna gotten to his full statuie yet " [Ey oa*m 
gy'ets ubuwt t6o dn*durt u 6eur ; bur ey telz mey ey aa)nu 
gotn tu iz ful staach'ut yet]. 

Staw [stau*], v.a. (1) to stop or bring to a standstill, of horses 
labouring under a heavy load. " We gotten statced up th' lung 
bonk, wi' th' wheel in a rait; an' we hadden to weind every 
weide stitch" [Wi got'n stauxl iip)th ling* bongk, wi)th weyl 
in a raayt; un wi aad'n tti weynd ev*ri weyd stich']. 

(2) to doy, satiate. "Nay, I'll ha' nd moor; I've etten 
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till I'm stawed a'ready; that oorron'-bread 'ud staw anny mon^ 
[Nee*, ahy)l aa)nu moour ; ahy)v et*n til ahy)m stau'd ured'i ; 
dhaat kornin-bred' ud stau* aan*i mon]. 

Mr. Holland gives the p. part, in both these meaninga 
Bailey has " To stall, to glut or doy." 

Stawheft [stau^eft], s. ** At stawheft'* is said of horses who are 
stawed with a too heavy load, and obhged to rest at intervals. 
«We*dn a terrible looad; we wun at stawheft aw the wee" 
[Wi)dn u ter'ubl loo'fid ; wi wun tit stau'-eft an* dhu wee*]. 
See Heft and Staw. 

iSteean [steyun, st^un], s. a large, deep stone or earthen vessel, 
principally used to contain milk in the process of forming 
cream, but also for other household purposes. " Three creases 
steans, two washing steans.'^ Auctioneer's catalogue (ChoU 
mondeley), August 80th, 1887. 

Steek [stee'k], v,a. (1) to stake or place in the ring; said of marbles. 
** Steek yur dogles in " [Stee-k yur doa*glz in]. 

1(2) to cause constipation ; only said of animals. 

Steekler [stee-klur], «. a heavy blow. Bubland. «* I'll gie thee a 
steekler" [Ahy)l gy'i)dhi u stee'klur]. According to Miss Jack- 
son, the verb steekle is used in the border town of Whitcburcb 
for " to kilL" 

Steekle up [stee-kl up], v.a. to entice, coax, cajole. «I'11<<«^ 
'em up"= I'll bring them over, persuade them. 

tSteel [stee'l], s. (1) the handle of an implement, if straigbt; a 
circular handle is not a steel but a stowk. Bailey has "The 
Steale, the Handle of anything." Cp. A.S. stela, a handla 
(2) the stalk of a plant. 

tSteep [steyp, st6ep] ■) 

g.. r j^ -I r*» rennet. 

Step [step] J 

Steepskin [steypsky'in], s. The same as Baoskin (q.v.). 

Steich [steych], v.a. to set up, to pile up (of sheaves of com, tnrf» 
&c.). ** I con remember when they used get turf off Marwj 
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Moss, an' $teieh it up i' racks " [Ahy)kn rimem'b&r wen dhi 
7608 gy'et tuurf of Maa'rli Mos, un steych it iip i rAks]. 

{tan [8ten]» 8. the pole at the tail of a horse working in chains ; 
so called because it extends or holds out the chains. Cp. O.F. 
egtendre, to extend. 

ill on [stil* on], conj. nevertheless "Fm sure that poor woman 
dunna want moor trouble till hoo's gotten; still on, if he wull 
go, there's noo dut hoo'll be glad sej him" [Ahj)m sh60T&r 
dhaat' p6our wum'un dii)nii waan*t moo^ triib'l til 6o)z got*n; 
stil' on, iv ee wul goa*, dhtLr)z n6o daayt 6o)l bi dlaad' sej im]. 
The corrupt and meaningless form stiU upon is sometimes 
heard. 

tuts [stil'ts], s. pi. the "tails" of a plough. Bicklet. Also 
called Stbinss. 

SUr [stuur], v.a. to plough land a second time across the former 
farrows. 

ttirk [stuurk], 8. a barren two-year-old heifer. 

Ititch [stich*], a space of time. "Every weide stitch** is every 
now and then. Wilbraham gives ** every while stitch,** perhaps 
from defective hearing. 

ttoek [stok], v,a. to pull up by the roots. We speak of "stockin* 
gorse with a hack" [stok'in gau-rs widh la aak*] ; and we say 
** The crows are stockin* the 'tatoes up" [Dhu kroa*z ^ stok'in 
dhtl tai't&z lip]. 

toeken [stok*n], p. part, stunted in growth. " Stocken! he's none 
stocken; he auvays was little on his age — ^his fftyther was a 
Uttle 'un" [Stok'n I &e)z non stok'n ; &e au*viz woz lit'l un iz 
Mg — ^iz fid'dhur wuz u lit-1 un]. 

>todge [stoj], s. a thick, soft mass of any kind of spoon-meat. 
"Y6'n gen me a pratty stodge, Missis" [Yu)n gy'en mi H 
praat-i stqj, Mis-iz]. 

^Stodge [stqj], v.a. and n. to cram with anything " stodgy." " They 
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bin stodgin* (or ^stodgm' 'emsels) wi' suppin"* [Dhi bin stoj-in 
(stoj-in umsel'z) wi sup'in]. 

Stond-ftirther [ston-d-faurdliiir], adj, haoghtj, grand ; inclined 
to keep inferiors at a distance. "A stond-fuHher look.*' See 
also under Spicy. An imperative ("stand farther!") used as 
an adjective. 

tStondon [stondon]) . V • v X ..Txni 

^ -— to be mcumbent on. " It 11 stand 'em 



on]) 



Stondupon [upon 

uj9ontobe moor careful another time*' [It)l stond um dpon* 
tu bi m6our k/acrfU uniidh'tLr tahjm]. The accusative of 
the person is always placed between the verb and the preposi- 
tion. The expression ** to stond one on" is so extremely com- 
mon in S. Ches. that I am astonished to find that no other 
writer but Wilbraham has heard it. Stand upon is used bj 
Shakspere. 

Stone [stoa'n], v.a. to whet, to sharpen on a grindstone. '* Theise 
knives wanten stonin' '* [Dheyz nahyvz waan'tn stoa*nin]. 

Stoney [stoa*ni], s. a stone marble. 

Stonnacky Stonnacklerool [ston-uklrdol], s, a stone marble, the 
same as Stoney, Cholmondelet. 

Storra [stor^u], s, stir about; made by constantly adding flour 
or oatmeal to boiling water, and stirring the mixture. Ur. 
Holland has Sturra for ** thick oatmeal porridge." 

Stoved [stoa-vd], p, part stifled or oppressed by a warm atmosphere. 
*' It does one good to get a mowthle o' air after bein' stovd up 
i* the haise s6 lung *' [It diz wun gid tu gy*et u muwthl fl 
ae-r aaf*tur bee*in stoaTd {ip i dhu aays su lAngg]. 

StOVin' [stoa'vin], pres, part, stewing, stifling ; ** sittin' stovin' i' the 
haise." 

Stow [stuw], 8. 1(1) a stem, trunk of a tree or shrub. " We mun 
cut th* owd stows ait o* that hedge " [Wi mun kit dh)uwd 
stuwz aayt u dhaat* ej]. 

(2) a thick stick, cudgel Cf, Devonsh. stools^ stumps. 
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tStOW [stnw], v.n. of com, to spread, to produce two or more 
blades from one grain. '*Yander'll be a thin crap, if it 
doesna stow'* [Yaan*d^)l bi n thin kraap% iv it diiz)nu 
stuw]. 

tStOWk [stnwk], 8. the handle of any wooden or earthenware 
Teasel. Bailey has **Stowk, a Handle to any thing." 

St. Patrick's Needle [Sun Paat*riks Ney*dl], a. Anyone who has 
been in the Bankruptcy C!ourt is described as having '< gone 
through St. Patricias Needle. 

Straddle-legfS [straad'Meg*z], adv. astride. '* Theer hoo was i' th' 
stackyoard, gotten straddle-legs on a see-saw " [Dh6eur 60 woz 
i)th staak-yoaTd, got'n straadi-legz on u see*-sau*]. 

Straggled [straag'ld], p. part, of com, laid by storms. '' Wheyat 
straggled V the bottom " [Weyut straag'ld i)dhu bot'um]. 

Strangfer [strai*nj^, stree*njur], s. t(l) a smut clinging to the bars 
of a grate ; it is supposed to foreshadow the arrival of a guest 
See Mr. Holland, s.v. 

(2) a strange thing, a wonder. Bickley. '' It's a stranger 
to mey, if there's a rappit i' this hole at aw *' [It)s u strai^njur 
td mey, iv dhur)z la raap'it i dhis* oa'l ut au*]. 

Strappuzin' [straap-uzinj.i^are. adj. untidy, slovenly; said especially 
of the boots, or bottoms of the trousers, like Flumhockin'. 
" I should raly bey asheemed 0' gooin' strappuzirC alung a- 
that-ns, wi' my shoon unlaced" [Ahy shM rae'li bey ushecmd 
u g6o'in straap'uzin ulAngg* u)dhaat'nz, wi mi sh6on Anlai'st]. 
Cp. Trapes. 

fStFave [strai'v, strecv], v,n. to stray. '* I wonder what hoo wants 
go stravin* off to Wrenbury at this time 0' neight fur" [Ahy 
wun-dur wot 60 waan*ts goa* strai'vin of tti Bem-bri dt dhis 
tahym u neyt fuur]. (Compare *'weyues and streyties** in 
Passus. I. 92 of G. Text in PUrs Phurman. 

Straw [strau*], #• SeeWmpsTRAW. 
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Street [streyt, Btrdet], i. (1) "That's up anjAber itreet" mene 
" That's quite another thing." 

(2) Street ia Bometimet. i. "^ for a coniitry by -lane, and m 
this meaumg appears in fixed names of localities. 

Strelght [fltreyt], atfj. (1) haughty, dignified; only ao nsed in i 
few phrases. E.tj.. a person who has been shghtingly treated 
will say, " Ah felt very streujht " = I felt my dignity wounded 
(2) straightforward, direct ; especially with reference to 
words, plain spoken. "He's a $lreu/ht mon," i.e., he sap 
what he means. So conimonly as an adverb, " Ah towd him 
reight streiijht " [Ah tuwd im reyt streyt]. 

Strlokle [strik'l], s. a wooden implement used to " strike " off an 
even measure of com. Strickle ia likewise the form used in 
North and Mid Shrop. ; while Handle Holme and Mr. Holland 
both write Strkkles. 

tStrlke [strahyk], (1) v.a. to level com in the measure. Compare 
Strickle and Struckbn. 

(2) v.n. to heat, to remain at a desired heat ; said of an 
oven " We'n let it strike a bit afore we setten in, else it'll bliskr 
the loaves" [Wi)n let it strahyk u bit iifoa'r wi set'n in, els it)l 
blis'tur dhii loa-vz]. 

Strines [strahynz], s. pi. (1) the plough-tails. BimLANn. Also 
called Stilts. 

1(2) the handles of a wheelbarrow. 

Strock [strok], s. a section of the iron rim that goes round a wheel. 
Handle Holme and Mr. Holland write Stroke. 

tStronomlze [stron-flmahyz], v.tt. to be in a brown study; Ute- 
rally, to be " astrononuzing " or stargazing. " What a't tha 
atrojiomitin' abaat, theer?" [Wot at dhu stron-umahyEiii 
libaayt, dh^eiir?] 

Strucken [striik'n}, p. part, even, level; of a measure of grain. 
" It's strucken mizzer" pt)8 striik-n miz'iir], ht. it is mea 
which has been struck, or levelled with the strickle. 
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tStud [stud], 8. (1) an upright piece of wood to which laths are 
nailed in making a partition, or lining a wall. 

(2) a piece of iron used for nailing the tires on to wheels. 

Stulch [stiilsh], 8. stealth; only used in connection with Hulcb 
(q.y.). Compare Shrop. stelch, stealth. 

Stnlch [stdlsh], v,a. to stun. *'Ah've gotten my elbow badly 
stiUched*' [Ah)v got*n mi el'bu baad-li stul'sht]. 

tStut [stut], v.n. to stutter; the old word of which E. stutter is a 
frequentative. M.E. stoten. **I stutte, I can nat speake my 
wordes redyly." — ^Palsgrave. 

Sub [s{ib], 8. a payment in advance. ** Con y6 gie me a «u6 upo' 
this job, mester?" [Eun jH gy'i mi u sub tipti dhiis* job, 
mes-tur ?] 

Sub [siib], v.a. to pay a sum of money in advance on a job. 
'*The mester's subbed me a bit" [Dhii me8'tur)z subd mi t 
bit]. Mr. Holland has the word in the opposite sense of "to 
draw money.*' 

tSuek [suk], 8. a ploughshare. 

Between the sickle and the suck 
All Engeland shall have a pluck. 

— Rob. NixofCs Cheshire Prophecy. 

Sliek [si&], irUerj. a word used in calling calves: **Suck^ suck^ suck." 

Sackie [s&k*i], s. the pet name for a calf. See preceding article. 

fSuckin' gonder [s&k'in gon*dur], 8. a term applied to an ex- 
tremely silly person. "Tha's nd moor sense till Sk'suckiti' 
gonder'' [Dhaa)z nu m6o^ sens til u siik'in gon'dur]. 

Sulky [sul'ki], adj. heavy; said of wheels. ** The wheils runnen 
despert sulky; they wanten grease" [Dhu weylz rdn-un des-purt 
sM'ki; dhi waan'tun gree*z]. 

Sommat [sum-ut], s. a somewhat — used as a substantive. **Hoo 
wouldna tell me; but ah could sey there was a summat ** [6o 
wiid*)nu tel* mi ; but ah kud sey dhur wtiz ti sAm'ut]. 
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tSummer an' winter [sAm-ur iin win-tur], v.a. to know a peraon 
a long time, to test his character under all circninstanoes. 
**rve summered an' wintered him, an* I know he's jonnack** 
[Ahy)v s{im*ard un win-turd im, &i ahy noa* 6e)z jon-uk]. 

Sunday [s{bi*di], s. ** 1*11 make him look two roads for Sundmf'* is 
a threat of an indefinite character, roughly equivalent to *' I'll 
open his eyes for him." 

tSunsuckers [siin'sukurz], 8.pL the streaks of light often seen 
radiating from the sun when behind a doud, or before sxmrise 
and after sunset. When mnsuckers are observed, one often 
hears the remark, <<Look, we s'n ha' reen — ^the sun draws 
wet " [Look, wi)sn aa ree-n— dhu s&n drau*z wet]. 

Suppln' [siip'in], 5. (1) milk and water boiled together and 
thickened with oat-meaL "Yo'd a good basin o' suppin* for 
yur breakfiEust; I think yo wunna tak much hurt than noon'* 
[Yoa)d u gud bai'sin u siip'in fur yur brek'f&st ; ahy thingk* 
yoa wiin)u taak* miich uurt dh&n n6on]. 

(2) calves' food. This generally consists of skimjned milk, 
with other ingredients; or is made from some kind of speciallj 
prepared " calf-meal.'* 

Sup up [siip up], v.a. to feed and bed down the hve stock of a farm 
for the night. " Gie me the lantern, an' 1*11 go an* siqt upr 
as we can be off to bed, for it's gettin' leet " [Oy'i)mi dbu 
laan*tum, un ahy)l goa* un siip itp, uz wi)kn bi of tu bed, far 
it)s gy'et'in lee-t]. 

Surfeited [suu-rfitid], p. part unwell; lit., "overdone." A general 
term, of which I have noted two special uses. 

(1) A cow is said to be mrfeited when her appetite is gone. 
No idea of the ordinary meaning of surfeited is apparent 

(2) A person's feet are often said to be mrfeiud when thej 
are hot and tired. 

Compare Mr. Holland, s.v. surfeit. 

Surry [suur-i], «, sirrah. See Sisbt. 

Swaddle [swaad*l], (1) r.iu of liquids in a vessel, to sway from 
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to side ; so used, e.g.^ of a milk-padding. Generally to sway 
so as to spill ; in this sense to swaddle o*er is mostly used. 

(2) v.a, to spilL "Yo'n swaddle that milk o'er** [Yoa)n 
swaad-l dhaat' mil*k oa'r]. Cf. Swaogle and Swblkeb. 

Swag [swaag*], 8. force, impetus of a descending body, which sways 
that on which it fedls. Thus one comes down with a swag 
upon the spring of a bicycle, or upon a hay-stack, or boggy 
ground, &c. Compare sweigh in Chauc. Boeth, IE. i. 82 ; also 
in Man of Lawes Tale. 

ivwBg [swaag-], (1) v,n, to come down with a force; to jog up and 
• down upon. "Dunna swag upo* that bicycle-spring." See 
preceding article. 

(2) v,n. to sway from side to side ; said of water in a vessel, 
of a milk-pudding which is not consistent, and the like. Com- 
pare Swaogle, Swaddle. 

t(8) v,a. p. part. A beam which is bent or depressed in the 
middle is said to be swagged. Bailey gives '' To sag^ to hang 
down on one Sida" Compare Shakspere's use of sag, to be 
depressed, in Macbeth^ V. iii. 10, '' . . . the heart 1 bear 
shall never sag with doubt, nor shake with fear.** 

tSwage [swai'j], v.a. to assuage or reduce a swelling by external 
applications. "Put a warm pooltice to it, an' it '11 swage 
the swellin', an' may the jeint fell easier" [P&t u waa*rm 
poo'ltis too it, un it)l swai j dhu swel*in, un mai* dhu jeynt 
feyl ee'zitir]. 

Swasfgfle [swaag'l], v.a. and n. a less common, but more correct, 
form of Swaddle (q.v.). Compare Swag. 

Swath [swaath*], s. (1) a row of mown grass. Compare TroUus 

cmd Cressida, V. v. 25, 

And there the strawy Qreeks, ripe for his edge, 
Fall down before him, like the mower's stocUh. 

(2) a crop. A heavy crop is spoken of as " a good swath.'* 

Mr. Holland gives stvarth. Bailey and Shakspere have the same 
form. Kg., Twelfth Nighty IL iii., "an affectioned ass that cons state 
without book and utters it in great svKirths." The r is here intrusive 
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(cp. A.S. iwaXkt^ and K slang lark from A.S. lde)y and merely marks 
the lengthening of the preceding voweL But this lengthening is itself 
anomalous, and is the only case I remember to have met with of open 
short A in Anglo-Saxon passing into long [aa] in the S. Ches. dialect 

Swath [swaath*], v.a. to encnmber another mower with one's twatk 
by throwing it in his way. 

Swauve [swaa*v], v.n. to lean over, hang over. A mother will say 
to her children *'Gome, gie me elbow-rowm; dnnna come 
swauvin' o'er me" [Eiim, gy'i)mi el'bu-rawm; dii)nu kAm 
swau'vin oaT mi]. Cp. Wauve. 

Swauve off [swau*v of], v.n. of a load of hay, to topple over. For 
9worve= swerve (A.S. sweorfan). 

Swauver o'er [swaa*var oa*r], v.n, the same as Swaxtvb o'er. 

Sweak [swee*k], s. a crane used to suspend a pot or kettle over a 
fire. 

Swaddles [swedlz], s.pL a child's swaddling-band. 

Swedgel [swej -il] , «. a &t person. < * A bawson swedgel of a woman" 
[C bau-sn swej'il uv fl wAm*tin]. 

Sweel [swee-l], t(l) v.n. to bum away. E.g.y a candle gweeU away 
when it stands in a draught. Bailey gives *' To Swale^ to bum, 
to waste, to blaze away like a Candle." Cp. M.K tweUn^ 
Bwalen; A.S. swelan; Ger. schwelen, to bum. Sylvester, Du 
Bartas, p. 67, has " this shaggy earth to mele." Connected 
with E. suUry. See Swelted, below. 

t(2) v.a. to reduce a swelling. " We mun see if we conna 
sweel awee that lump i' th' hoss'es 1^ wi' some o' that grease 
as mester browt throm Maupas" [Wi mun s^e iv wi kon)a 
swee*l uwee* dhaat* lAmp i)dh os*iz leg wi sdm u dhaat gree'S 
uz mesiiur bruwt thrum Mau'pus]. 

(8) v.a. to disperse the milk in the human breast or in the 
teats of an animal. "This poor cat's in awfiil peen; they 
draint aw her kitlins off her — ^they mid ha' tbowt on to leeave 
her one ; an' nai, look at the poor thing's dids — ^we shan have 
get some oil an' sweel the milk awee" [Dhia p6our ky'aat')s in 
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soHil peem ; dhi dnaynt aa' ti ky'it'lini of fir— dhi mid d 
ihawt on til Ifiefiv fir non ; fin naay, 16ok fit dhfi p6ofir thing's 
did'X — ^wi shfin asr* gy'et sfim ah^ fin 8wee*l dhfi mQ-k fiwee*]. 

fSwedor [swee-lfir], #. a dealer in com. Faddojst. 

fSweet [swee-t], v.n. to sweat Two special nses of this word 
may he here noted. 

(1) of eheese, to ferment in the proeess of ripening. 

(2) of hay, to heat and ferment in the stack. 
N.B. — ^This verb is conjugated thus: 

Prm. PreL P. Part. 

I think that [swaat*] in the present is a modem corruption. 
Chancer has swaUe^ Spenser swat. This form [swaat*] also 
represents the substantive sweat. 

tS^^iten [sweytn], v.a. to bid at an auction with the sole view 
of raising the price for the buyer. This is called *'sweitenin* 
the lots." 

Sweleh [swelsh], s. a heavy fall. "He went a pratty sweUh'* 
[Ey went fi praat'i swelsh]. Cp. £. sqtieUh. 

S^eleh [swelsh], v.a. and fi. the same as swUker. 

Sweleher [swel'shfir], s. anything large, overgrown, or exceeding 
normal limits. A stack of more than usual dimensions was 
called a ** pratty sweleher" 

tSwelted [swel*tid], past part, sweltered, over-heated. "Leeave 
that door open, I'm terribly swelted** [Leyuv dhaat* d6ofir 
oa'pn, ahy)m tae*rbli swel*tid]. M.E. swelten, to swoon away; 
A.8. sweltan, to die— connected with swelan^ to bum. See 
SwEBL, above. 

Swey [swey], s. a swing. " We'n had a grand swey put up i' th* 
orcha't, an' we sweyn atop 'n it aw dee*' [Wi)n aad* u graan*d 
swey put ip i)dh au'rchut, un wi sweyn u)top*)n it au* dee']. 

SW0y [swey], v.a. and n. to sway or swing. *'He was sweyin* 
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backa'ts an' forra'ts on a boo" [£e wtiz swey-in baak*atB m 
foriits on li boo]. " Gome an* swey me " [Kiim on swey mi]. 
See also preceding article. Cp. E. sway, M.E. sumetu ")ie 
sail sweied on fe see.'* — E. E. AUit. Poems, iii. 156 (ed. Morris). 

Swey-boat [swey*-boa't], s, (1) a swing-boat, such as is often seen 
at a country wakes. 

(2) a block of ice cat from the surface of a frozen pond, and 
left to float in the water. Boys often cut a number of these swey- 
boats for the sake of the excitement and danger attendant on 
venturing upon them. 

tSwift [swift], 5. a sand lizard. 

Swig [swig*], s, spiced ale and toast. See Miss Jackson's Shrop- 
shire Word Book for the method of preparation. 

Swilk [swil'k], v,a, and n. the same as Swilksb. 

Swilker [swil-kur], (l) v.n. of liquids in a vessel; to sway from 
side to side, so as to spill. 

(2) v,a. '' Carry that pon o' milk in, and see as yd dunna 
swUker it" [Ey*aar'i dhaat* pon u milk in, un s6e uz yu dunju 
swil'kur it]. Cp. Swag, Swaoole, Swaddle, Swdlk, and 
SwELCH. Bailey has ** To Swilker Ore, to dash over. N.C." 

Swinga-trey [swingg-u-trey], s. a bar of wood put behind a horse 
in harness to keep the traces open; a swingle-tree. See Trek. 

Swingle [swin*j], v,n. See Swop. Sinmje = sxcing (originally a 
causal form, A.S. sivengan). 

Swinters [swin-turz], s,pl, fragments. "Look ait wi' yur elbow 
theer ! if yo jowen up agen the stond, yo'n knock the flower- 
pot aw to swinters'' [Look aayt wi yur el'bu dh6eur! iv yoa 
juwun up ugy'en* dhu stond, yoa)n nok dhu flaawur-pot au- 
tu swin*turz]. Another form is Swithers. 

ISwippa [swip'u], s, the upper part of a flail; the part which 
strikes. Handle Holme gives **The Swiple, that part as 
striketh out the com." A subs, from E. swipe, to strike. 
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SwltheF [swidh'^], 5. (1) a quick, mshing movement, " Sommat 
come past me wi a prattj stcither" [Sdm'ut kiim paas't mi wi 
u praat'i swidh*ur]. Generally used of horizontal motion 
thiOTigh the air. Cp. A.S. swtye, quick; Ger. ge-schmnd. 

(2) the phrase " to cut a swither** is curiously parallel to the 
common expression « to cut a dash,'' to which it is equivalent 
in meaning. 

(8) SwitherSy s, pi. fragments ; another form of Swintebs 
(q.v.). 

Swob [swob], s. a shaking. Marshy ground which sways beneath 
the feet is said to be '' all of a swob.*' Cp, Wob. 

Swob [swob*], v.n. to sway beneath the feet; said of marshy 
ground. Cp. Swop (2). 

Swobby [swob'i], adj. wobbly, apt to sway beneath the feet. 

Swop [swop], s. an exchange. '* Wut make a swop 9" [W&t mai'k 
u swop ?] 

Swop [swop], (1) v.a. to exchange. To swop an' swingfe is to 
be always swopping, to have a mania for it. '' He never sticks 
to owt lung; he's auvay swoppin' an* swingein'" [J6e nevur 
stik's tii uwt lungg* ; ^)z au'vi swop'in un swin'jin]. 

(2) v.n. to yield to the pressure of the hand. E.g., a ripe 
gooseberry is said to swop in the hand. 

"fSwopi)epy [swop'uri], s. exchange. '* Swoppery's noo robbery" 
[Swop-uri)z noo rob'uri], is a frequent proverbial expression. 

iSword [soa*rd], s. a perforated upright piece of wood or iron 
placed in front of a cart. By means of pegs placed through 
the successive holes of the sword and connected with the body 
of the cart, the latter may be raised to any angle. Mr. Holland 
spells Sord. 

Synnable [sin*ubl], s. a syllable. Maceffbn. TusmNOHAM; perhaps 
general along the Shropshire border. See Chapter on Pronun- 
ciation, under L (2), p. 18. 
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T. 

Tack [taak*], s. t(l) a bad or musty flavour ; said principaQj ^ 
a cask or barrel " It's a tack on it, that barrel has'* [It)s u 
taak* on it, dhaat* baaril aaz*]. 

(2) the '' taking " of a taxm. *' It's the best tack as ever I 
seid " [It)s dhu best taak* vlz ey*iir ahy seyd], t.«., the faxm :Si 
question was taken on the best conditions. 

t(8) a lease. '< He's gotten a tack on it for a good maK=37 
'ear " [£e*)z got'n li taak* on it far u g&d men*i 6eur]. Cc^^^ 
grave has ** To hold tacke, to stand to a bargain." Cuikherisorrmi, 
in his Glossary to the Poetry and Prose of Bums (1886), quoi n^^ 
(under Herry) a passage from a letter of Sir William Ewrie ^^^^ 
the Lord Privy Seal of England (1540), "Aflier them come * 
poor man making a hevie complainte that he was herej^^^^ 
throw the courtiers taking his fewe in one place and his taclc'^^ 

in another." 

» 

Taoted [taak*tid], v,a. pret. and p, part, accosted, tackled. '^=^ ^ 
tacted two women off Willeymoor abowt theise politics, b^^' 
they gen me a pratty nointin', afore they'd done wi' me" [Al^^-J 
taak'tid too wim*in of Wil*im6ofir ubuwt dheyz pol'iitiks, W '^ 
dhi gy'en mi a praatd nahyntin Moa*r dhi)d djbi wi mi] 
The word is probably for attacked^ the initial syllable 
dropped, and a t inserted on the analogy of the intrusive d i: 
droumded. 

Tad [taad*], «. only used in the adverbial phrase "on the tad, 
which has the following senses. 

(1) in unstable equilibrium. A thing is said to be "o* th^ 
tad *' when just about to topple over. 

(2) on the point or eve of. " Just upo' th' tad o' th' folks' 
gooin* vote'* [Just iipu)th taad* ti)th foa*ks g6o*in voa*t] =00 
the eve of the polling-day. 

(8) it has the special sense of " ready to start" '< Ah'm 
^ the Imi*' = I may start any moment. 
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'Wl [taayn], s. (1) a town; used for the smallest hamlet: a^., 
Biokley Tain consists of half-a-dozen houses, Norbury Tain of 
very few more. 

(2) parish; especially with reference to parish relief ''Th' 
tain 'all help her** [Th)taayn ul elp ur]. *'Hoo gets hafe-a- 
crain a wik from th* toin*' [6o gy'ets ai*f-u-kraayn a wik* 
fram)th taayn]. 

ak [taak-], Tay [tai-], v,n, to betake oneself. '<Th* cat took ait 
o' the bam at a pratty bat** [Th)ky*aat* took aayt u dhu baa'm 
ut u praati baat']. "Hey took o*er th* hedge** [Ey took 
oa*r)dh ej]. 

Gdn-awee [taak*-awee*], s, appetite. "He*s a rare tak-awee, anny- 
hsa ; an' sey the meat as he put ait o* seight at supper, yd*d 
think he*d bin clemt for a fortnit ; an* then he went ait an' 
towd their Jim as he should leeave if he couldna get better 
meat, an* moor on it** [£e)z u rae'r taak'-uwee*, aan*i-aay ; iin 
sey dhii mee*t uz ee -piit aayt u seyt iit s&pnir, yu)d thingk* 
6e)d bin tlemt fur ii fauTtnit ; iin dhen &q went aayt to tuwd 
dhacT Jim uz ^e shiid l^eiiy iv ^e k&d)n!i gy'et bet'ur meei;, 
dn m6our on it]. 

Tak up [taak- {ip], v,a. to borrow. "They hadden tak up a ruck 
o* money when they wenten to th* place, an* there's a dait if 
they*n gotten streight yet** [Dhi aadu taak* up ii nik u mun*i 
wen dhi wen*tn tu)th plai-s, iin dhur)z u daayt iv dhi)n got*n 
streyt yet]. Compare 2 Henry VI,, IV. vii. ad fin., ** My lord, 
when shall we go to Cheapside, and take up commodities upon 
our bills?** 

Tallant [taalunt], 8, a hayloft. Bicklet, Nobbubt, and generally 
in the more southern district ; the word more frequently used 
fiEurther north being Bauks (q.v.). "Get up upo*th* tallant, 
an' throw some hee dain i*th* bing for the key** [Gy*et dp 
tlpu)th taal-iint, iin throa* siim ee* daayn i)th bing* fur dihvL 
ky*ey]. This word, either in the form taUarU or tallatf is used 
in most W. Midland and S. Western counties. 
z 
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ITall-boy [taul-bahy], a, a tall, narrow ale-glaas standing upon 
stem or foot. 

Tallock [taaluk], «. a good-for-nothing, idle person, a ragam 
''A shackazin* owd taUock" [0 sbaak'uzin uwd taal'tik]. 

TallOCkin' [taal-ukin], adj. (1) idle, good for nothing. *' Hoo*8 
hoozy taUockirC brivit '* [6o)z u 6o*zi taal'ukin brivit} 

(2) slovenly, untidy. "Didna boo look taUockinr' [Did)i 
6o 16ok taal'ukin?] 

Tally [taal'i], adv. in concubinage. ** They bin livin' ta%.** 

Tallyin'-iron [taali-in-ahyum], «. a "quick," or Italian iror — n; 
an iron used for getting up frills. The word is a corrupti^^^n 
of ^'Italian iron," quasi "a ^Tali-an iron." 

Tally-wagr [taali-wag], 5. membrum virile. See BaQey s ^^• 

Tarriwags. 

+Tally-weife [taal*i-weyf|, «. a concubine. 

Tan [taan*], v.n. to worry; to harp on one string : always, I thia — -^^ 
used in the pres. part., and always in a kind of redupUcat^^^ 
form, ** tartj tan, tannin\'* " Hoo*8 bin on aw momin', ta-^^^^ 
tan J tannin\ than hoo*s made me as mad as a tup in a hauter:^ " 
[6o)z bin on au' mau*min, taan\ taan-, taan'in\ dhun 6o^' 
mai'd mi uz maad* uz u tiip in li au'tur]. 

Tang [taang*], s. a prong (in a hay-fork, &c.). For an example 
see Nayword. Handle Holme has **The Tangs or Forks,' 
Acad, of Arm., HI. viii. Compare Icel. tangi. 

Tanglement [tangglmunt], s. a tangle, entanglement. Nobbukt. 
" This rope*s in a pratty tanglement'' [Dhis roa*p)s in u praat'i 
taangg'lmunt]. 

Tank [taangk], s. a blow with a hard instrument; e.g., ''toiatcha 
mon a tank upo' the yed with a pikel" [tu faAch* u mono 
taangk* upu dhu yed widh u pahykil]. The word is onomato- 
pceic (cp. tinkle, twang), and represents fairly well the sound of 
a blow of the kind described. 
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Tantaddlin' [taantaad*lin], part, adj. unsubstantial ; said of con- 
fectionery. ''A tantaddlin' tart'* is a light, delicate tart, 
designed to tickle the palate rather than to satisfy the appetite. 
The word has generally a depreciatory sense. See following 
article. 

Tantaddlement [taantaad-lmunt], 8, a trifle. The connotation of 
this word is exceedingly hard to express. It is often con- 
temptuously used of all mere accomplishments, which seem 
wanting in solid value, of confectionery as opposed to plain 
food, &c. 

Tap [taap], s, rate of speed. '' Hoo was comin' darn th' road at a 
pratty owd tap " [60 wuz kiim-in daayn)th roa*d aat* u praat'i 
uwd taap"]. 

iTap [taap*], v,a. to re-sole boots or shoes. 

Taper [tai-pur], v,a, (1) to moderate, dilute (wines, spirits, &c.). 

(2) to reduce gradually. A woman said her cat had been 
feeding on milk and ''wouldna like to be tapered ddin to 
whee (whey) ** [w4d')nu lahyk tu bi tai'purd daayn tu 
wee-]. 

iTassel-ragr [taas*il-raag], s, a mild term of reproach used to a 
female. ''Come ait 0' that, yd little tassel-rag! conna be 
reight bu' what y5 bin i' some mischief I" [KAm aayt u dhaat*, 
yu lit'l taas'il-raag ! Kon)fi bi reyt bu wot yu bin i siim 
mis'chifl] 

Tassock [taas-fik], 8. a good-for-nothing person. **A drunken 
tassock of a fellow " [C drdngkn taasuk uv u fel*u]. 

ITatchin'-end [taachin-end], 5. an ** attaching end ;" the waxed 
thread used by shoemakers. Compare Bailey's word "A Tach 
[of Attache, a fixing, F.], a Hook, Buckle, or Grasp." 

Tatherum-a-dyal [taadh-urum-u-dyaal], 8. complicated or unin- 
telligible language. TusmNOHAM. A man told me he liked to 
listen to a certain preacher, because he had ''none 0' this 
dicsonary tatherum-a-dyaV* [non u dhis dik'sunuri taadh'uriim- 
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u-dyaal]. ? connected with Totheb, Shropshire taiher^ a com- 
plication, tangle. 

tTatoe-trap [tai*tu-traap], s. a slang word for the month. 

Tattarat [taat-uraat], adj. an unruly person, or one wanting in 
stability. A &rm lad who was continually leaving or 
dismissed from his situations would be called a tattarat. *< Y 
tattarat '* was used to an unruly horse. 

Taw [tau*], s. f (1) a marble, used to shoot with, in contra-distinc- 
tion to dumps (q.v.). 

(2) a mischievous person. <' He's a regilar taw — up to ai 
sorts o' tricks an' weinats " [6e)z u reg'iliir tan* — Ap tu au- -m 
sauTts u trik's un weynaats]. 

Taxy-waxy [taak*si-waak*si], s. a portion of meat composed^^vd 
mainly of skin or cartilage. A variant of pax-wax^ for whid 
see Skeat's Dictionary. 

Tay [tai*], t\a. and n. to take, betake oneself; see Tak. The 1( 
of the k in take was a mark of the Northern dialects. 
Oliphant, Old and MiddU English, pp. 820, 880, 460. 



+Ted [ted], i\a, to turn and spread out new-mown grass. **I s 
leeave yander hee i' the swath a bit yet, for it's noo use begin 
nin' o' teddin' wheile the weather's like it is " [Ahyjshl l^n^ 
yaan-dur ee* i)dhu swaath* u bit yet, fur it)s n6o yoos bigy'in'i 
u ted -in weyl dhu wedh*ur)z lahyk it iz]. Compare Tusser, 
p. 121, ed. E.D.S., "to ted and make hay;" and Bailey "To 
Tede Grass, to turn and spread abroad new-mown Grass. S. 
and E.G." 

Tedious [tee jus], adj. (1) careful, scrupulous. '* Yo bin so tedicms 
about yur cleean fowds " [Yoa* bin su tee'jus ubuwt yur kleeun 
fuwdz]. 

(2) lasting a long time, slow. ** We'n gotten a tedious job 
luggin' that bit o' hee ofif Bickley Moss; we han to bring it 
upo' poles fost part o' the road, for we conna tak th' bosses o' 
that mizzacky graind" [Wi)n got'n u tee'jus job lug'in dhaat* 
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bit u ee* of Bik'li Mos ; wi aan* tu bringg* it iipu poa*lz fost 
paaTt u)dhu roa-d, far wi kon)u taak- dh)os'iz u dhaat* miz*uki 
graaynd]. 

t(3) troublesome. A cross child would be said to be very 
tedious. 

tTeeam [teyum, t^eum], i\a. to pour. **'ELoo'8 teeamt a bucketle o' 
soft; waiter daon the fowd, when hard 'ud ha' done just as well 
this dry time** [6o)z t^eumt u buk-itl u soft wai-tiir daayn dhii 
fuwd, wen aa-rd ud u dAn just uz wel dhis drahy tahym]. 
** Han y6 teeanud that last bag o* meal into th' coffer ?" [Aan- 
yu t^yumd dhaat* laas't baag* u mee*l in-tu)th kof'ur ?] Com- 
pare IceL t(Bma, to empty. 

Teedee [t^e^dde*], ». a lump of ordure. C}), IceL ta6^ ordure. 

TeegflO up [tee-gl up], VM. to entice, lead on from step to step. 
See Steekle up. 

tTeel-endS [tee*l-endz], ». 2^l< tail-ends ; a name applied to the 
small and inferior grains blown to the outside of the corn-heap 
in winnowing with a /an. 

Teeler [tee-lur], s, a (tailor or) caterpillar. 

Teel-SOaken [tee*lsoa*kn], adj, tail-soaked; a term appHed to an 
affection of heifers, in which the lowest joint of the tail becomes 
loosened and softened, generally from lack of sufficient nourish- 
ment. "What do you think of my new heifer, George?" 
**Well, hoo looks as ev hoo'd bin teelsoaken an' poverty- 
strucken through th' winter" [Wel, 60 16oks uz ev 6o)d bin 
tee-lsoa'kn un povurti-struk-n thr6o)th win-tur]. 

Teeny-tiny [tee^ni-tahyni], adj. very tiny. "A little teenij-tiny 
un." This is a reduplication of tiny, for which we have the 
two forms teeny [tee-ni] and tiny [tahyni]. This use of both 
forms may be paralleled by a common expression used when 
the wind is very boisterous. ** The wind's blowin' the tceind 
abowt" [Dhu win')z bloa-in dhu weynd ubuwt]. 

Teity [teyti], adj. squeamish. ''He's so despert tetty-stomached. 
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j6 can get nowt as does for him" [£e)z sfi des'purt ieyti- 
stum-ukt, ya)kn gy'et nnwt uz d&z for im]. 

Tell-tale-tit [tel-tai*l-tit], s, a tell-tale, talebearer. 

TeU-tal^tit, 

Yur tongue shall be split, 

And every little dog in Nantwich 

Shall have a Uttle bit. 

— Popular Rhyme, 

Tell to [tel too], v.n. to tell anyone where to find a thing. See 
Know to. 

Tent [tent], v,a, f (1) to tend, keep watch over. " Tent the fire, 
as it doesna go ait" [Tent dhd fahyiir iiz it d&z)nti goa* aajtj. 
Compare Bums, 

If there's a hole in a' your coats 

I rede ye tent it, 
A chiel's amang ye takin' notes. 
And, faith, hell prent it. 
— On Captain Oros^s Peregrinations through Scotland. 

f(2) to scare or keep ofif, arcere; e.g., to tent crows. 
(8) to prevent. "I'll tent him from doin' that" [Ahy)l 
tent im friim d6o-in dhaat-]. 

Than [dhun], conj. till. ** We delayed writing tJian now, because 
of getting the harvest over " (Extract from letter dated Aogost 
11th, 1887). 

Thatch-pegf [thaach'-peg], s, a stick sharpened at one end for use 
in thatching. 

f Thick an' three-fowld [thik* un thr6e--fuwld], adv. thickly, with 
little intermission. ** They gotten it abowt as he was gooin' 
Ameriky; an' the bills come droppin' in thick an' three-fmcld'' 
[Dhi gotn it ubuwt uz 6e wuz gooin Cmeriki; un dhu bilz 
kiim drop-in in thik* un thr6e*-fuwld]. The same meaning is 
also expressed by the phrase Thicker an' Faster. 

tThlck-yed [thik-yed], 8. a blockhead. " * Well, mester, hai bin 'ee 
this momin'?' *0h, reight.' 'That's well; some on 'em 
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bin on'y hafe reighf • Oh, they bin the thick-yeds' '' ["Wei, 
mes-tur, aay bin)^^ dhus mauTnin?" "Oa*, reyt." •*Dhaat-)s 
wel; sum un um bin oa'ni ai'f reyt." **0a*, dhai* bin dhii 
thik'yedz]. 

rhief [theyf, th6ef], s. a burning excrescence on the wick of a 
candle, which causes it to gutter. Miss Jackson quotes the 
word in the same sense from Bandle Holme {Acad, of Arm.y 
Bk. IIL, ch. iii., p. 102). 

rhin [thin], adj, piercing; said of the wind. ** It*s a very thin 
weind this momin* " [It)s a ver*i thin* weynd dhus mau'min]. 
Such a wind is often said "to make thin linin's" — t.^., it 
makes one's clothes feel thin. 

Ungps [thing'z], 8, pi in the Cheshire farmer's mouth has the 
special sense of "live stock." His last duty at night is to 
"look his things.*' This sense of the word is obviously natural 
in a pastoral district. So the Welsh, a nation of drovers, call 
live stock " da " (goods). 

Ilink [thingk*], 8. a thing ; only so pronounced in the compounds 
[siim*thingk, aan'ithingk], &c., and in the phrase " one think 
or another" [won thingk* ur unudh'ur]. See Chapter on 
Pronunciation under Ng (8). 

Ilinklns [thingk*inz], 8. pL opinions. "To wunna auter my 
thinkins " [Yoa wiin-)u au'tur mi thingk'inz]. 

dinskinned [thin*skind], adj, of land, with a thin sur£Et,ce-soil ; 
opp. to deep, 

bom [thom], v.a, to "thumb," to use roughly. Nobbuby. Of a 
man who was always getting into difficulties with his neigh- 
bours it was said "He get's terr'bly thommed by one or another " 
[6e gy'ets tae-rbli thomd bi won ur unidh'ur]. 

bonder [dhon*dur], pron, and adv. ^^Thonder's a pretty good 
cai" [Dhon'dur)z u priti gAd ky'aay]. See Chapter on 
Pronunciation, p. 22, under Y. Also see Yandeb. 

Thrave [thrai*v], s. a quantity of reaped com in the straw, con- 
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sisting of twenty-four sheaves or three *< hattocks." A iianner 
will speak of having so many thrave to the acra (Note plural 
thrave,) 

Wilbraham defines a thrave as ''generally twelve, but sometimes 
twenty-four, sheaves of com." Mr. Holland has his own explanation 
of this ambiguous definition, which I refer the reader to, though I 
do not agree with it I prefer to quote Blount's Glas9ographia, p. 
647 (as given by Miss Jackson), " Thrave of Com, was two Shocks of 
six, or rather twelve sheaves apiece. Stat. 2 H. 6 c. 2. In most 
Counties of England^ twenty-four sheaves do* now go to a Thravt 
Twelve sheaves make a Stock, and two Stooks a Thrave." Bailey 
has "A ThravCy 24 Sheaves or 2 Shocks of Com set up together 
N.C." 

tThreeap dain [thr^eup daayn], v.a. to contradict, maintain an 
opposite opinion to. **I towd her o*er an* o'er agen as Kitty'd 
• never bin at chapel, but hoo wud threeap me dmn as hoo had" 
[Ahy tuwd ur oaT un oar ugy'en* uz Ky*it'i)d nevur bin ut 
chaap'il, but 6o wdd thr^eup mi daayn uz 6o aad-]. Cp. 
Perkin WarhecWs Confession, **Itwas at Cork that the people 
of the town first threaped upon him that he was the son of the 
Duke of Clarence." A.S. preapian. 

tThree-COrnered [threy-kauTnurd], adj, irritable. Norbury. 
**Yo mun mind what yo sen to th' mester; he's in a very 
three-cornend wee this momin', he welly snapped my yed off 
when I spok to him just nai " [Yoa mun mahynd wot yoa* sen 
tu)tli mes'tur; 6e)z in u veri tlirey-kau-murd wee* dhus 
maurnin, ^e wel'i snaap't mahy yed of wen ahy spok t6o im 
ji]ls naay]. 

Threek [three -k], ,s. a cluster of thistles growing in a field. 
Norbury. ** Here, go back an' cut that threek as y6*n left 
theer" [jfieiir, goa* baak* un ki\t dhaat* three 'k uz yu)n left 
dh^eur]. 

Three-square [threy- or thr6e--skwae*r], adj, f (1) triangular. 

(2) irritable in temper. " Hoo's in a very three-sqwire 
humour '* [6o)z in u ver'i thr6e'-skwaeT y6o'mur]. Compare 
Thbee-cornered, above. 
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breowik [threywik], s. a space of three weeks. "Hoo's bin jed 
gettin' on for a threettik*' [6o)z bin jed gy'et'in on fur u 
threywik], 

liresfhet [thresh*it], s. a flail. Very occasionally heard as a 
plural substantive f ThreshetS. 

irid-thrum [thrid'-thriim], 8. a tangle. ** This clookin's aw in a 
thrid-thrum" [Dhis tl6o'kin)z au' in u thrid'-thrim]. Lit., 
tangle of thread ; cp. Thkum. 

lipift [thrif-t], 8, ** thriving" or growing pains. 

IPiller [thril'ur], «. a shaft-horse. See Thkill-hoss. 

llill-^ars [thril-geyurz], s,pL the harness of a shaft-horse. 

irill-hoss [thril'-os], 8, a shaft-horse. See Thriller. Bailey 
gives ** Thill^r, Thill Horse, that Horse that is put under the 
Thill.** Shakspere has the form JiU-horse in Merchant of Venice, 
n. ii. 100 (Globe ed.): ** Thou hast got more hair on thy chin 
than Dobbin my Jill-horse has on his tail.'* 

rhpills [thril'z], 8, pi, the shafts of a cart. See Cart. The r is 
intrusive. Bailey has ** Thill, the Beam or Draught-tree of a 
cart or waggon.** A.S. ]>ille, a thin piece of wood. Shakspere 
has^^ in Troilus and Cressida, IV, ii. 48 : ** Come your ways, 
come your ways ; an you draw backwards, we'll put you i* the 
fills.'' See Thrill-hoss, above. 

Slrippas [thrip-uz], s.pl. I g^^ ^^^ 

llrippa-Slotes [thrip'u-sloa*ts], s. pi,) 

iPOgr [throg], Throggy [throg-i], s, a thrush ; a word chiefly 
used by boys. 

rhrostle [thros-l], s, a thrush. "To stare like a choked throstle'' 
[Tu stae*r lahyk u choa*kt thros'l] is a common phrase. Com- 
pare the similar phrases given under Cat and Earwig. A.S. 
yrostle, M.E. yrostel, 

[iFOttle [throt'l], s, the throat. *' Here's summat to meisten thy 
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throule, lad" [E7ar)z sum*at tu meysn dhi throt'l, laad*]. 
A diminutive of throat. 

Throw [throa*], v.a. to hinder, throw behindhand. "It'll thm^ 
me terribly wi' the work" [It)l throa* mi ter*abli wi dhu 
waurk]. Flino and Cast are similarly used. 

Thrug^ [thrug'il], 5. a short, stunted person; a dwarf. "Did 
yd sey that wench ? What a little ihruggil hoc is !" [Did yu 
sey dhaat' wensh ? Wot u lit-1 thrig'il 60 iz !] 

Thrum [thriim], & f(l) a tangle. ''This skein's in a thrum'' [Dbis 
8ky*ai-n)z in u thrim]. 

(2) odds and ends of yam and thread. Bailey has *'A 
Thrum, an End of a Weaver's Warp." Compare Midgummer 
Night's Dream, V. i. 292 : ** Oh, Fates, come, come ; cut thread 
and thrum." Also Merry Wives of Windsor, IV. ii. 77 : " There's 
her thrummed hat and her muffler too." 

(3) <<To sing three thrums'' is to purr, as a cat does. 
Bums uses thrum as a verb meaning "to purr," Compare 
Icel. ^ruma, to rattle, and the E. verb thrum, "Three thrum'' 
should probably be written as a single word, three-thrums, since 
it looks like a mere reduphcation of thrum. 

Thrum [thrim], adj. thickly grown, of crops. ** Them turmits (tur- 
nips) binna very thrum " [Dhem tuu'rmits bin*)u ver'i thrum]. 

Thrumble up [thrAm-bl 4p], to tie or fasten clumsily. " Ah've 
gotten th' geet thrumbled up with a cheen" [Ah)v got-n)th 
gy'ee't thnim*bld 4p widh u cheen]. Compare Thbum (1). 

Thrummock [thriim-uk], s. a tangle; a longer form of Thbum. 

Thrummy [thrAm-i], adj. tangled. 

tThrunk [thrungk], adj. thronged, crowded. A man at Burlandr 
who had a large family of boys, invited some friends who were 
attending a neighbouring camp-meeting to dinner. His house 
was small, and his ^youthful progeny kept getting into eveiy- 
body's way. At last the good man lost patience, and exclaimed 
" Theise lads bin like the devil — they auvays wun get wheer 
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^^ ~ U'b thrunktit" [Dheyz laadz bin lahyk dhii devl — dhi au'viz 
wun gy'et w6eur it)s tliringk'iat]. "As thnmk as three in a 
bed " [Ob thnlirigk us thr^e in ii bed] is a common expression. 
Compare A.S. Jirun^wt, close, thronged, from '^ringan, to press. 

tThPUteh [thriich], to squeeze. (1) r.a. "Thruich 'em in" 
[Thrich iim in]. Hence the common phrase " to bo thnitchi 
fur rowm " [tii hi thrdcht fur ruwm]. 

(2) f.H. ''Thruteh up, nail" [Tbnich ip, naay] = Make 
room, now. 

Ray gives aa a Cheshire proverb, "Maxfield( = Macclesfield) 
measure, heap and thnitch," Bailey has "Thntclii, thrust, 
N.C." A.S. yryecajt. Compare Theunk, above, from*jirin;;(tn, 
with whicli this verb haa the same connexion aa Ger. drUckm 
with drimjen. Bee Kluge's Etym. Ger. Diet., s.v. driii-Ian. 

tThrntchins [thnich-inz], s. the moisture thruUhed out of a cheese 
under press. It is very salt and proverbially nasty. 

ThFUtch-puddlns [thri\ch'-pi!tdinz], «. a chubby person or animal 
See TuauTCH and Puddins. 

Thump [tbAmp], adv. indeed, of a truth. " Yo wuima go Maupas 
to-ncigbt?" "I wull, thump" [Yoa- wiin)u goa- Mau'piis 
tu-neyt? Ahy wul, thiimp]. 

tThunderbowt [thun'durbuwt], s. a com-poppy, 

ThnngV [thdnzb], 8. (1) a loud, boUow sound, as of thander, 
" retentissement," an onomatopceic word. It is the word 
always used to imitate the sound of a gun, like the B. bang. 
"Thunge! off it go's" [Th^zh ! ofitgoz]. 

(2) a heavy fall, producing a loud noise, " He come d^n 
sich a tbunye." [6e kilm daayn sich' a thiinzh]. 

Thunge [thunzh], r.w. to baug, produce a loud noise or "thunge." 

" They'd locked th' door o" th' aitside, an' theer I was tkumjin' 

fur hafe an hour afore annyb'dy come to me" [Dhi)d lokt)th 

d6oiir ii)dh aaytsahyd, tin dbSeur ahy woz tliiiu-zhln fiir ai-f 

I un aaw'ur ufoaT aan'ibdj kiim t6o mi]. 

I Thank [thungk], t. t(l) a thong; a leathern shoe-latchet. " Hey 
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begun undo a very big tkwnk'' pEy bigun* Andoo* u ver-i big 
thiingk] = He began to get into a very great rage. "Can y6 
gie me two or threy thunks for my shoon " [Kun yu gy'i) mi 
t6o ur threy thingks fur mi shoon]. Cp. WycHffe*s version, 
Mark i. 7, "I knelinge am not worthi for to vndo, or vnbynde, 
the thwong of his schoon." 

(2) a hard substance in a cow's udder. 

Tice [tahys], i\a, to entice. " It's yo*re faut o' mey pleein' truant— 
yo ticed me" [It)s yoa'r fau't u mey plee*in tr6o"unt — yoa* 
tahyst mi]. 

Tickle [tik-1], adj. (1) ticklish, nice, delicate. "It's b, tickle joh; 
yo'n ha' be careful" [It)s u tik-1 job; yoa-)n aa bi ky*ae-rful]. 
(2) sensitive ; said of balances. " Theise scales binna very 
tickh; the raist must ha' gotten i' the jeints" [Dheyz sky'ailz 
bin-)u veri tik-1; dhu raayst mist u got-n i)dhu jeynts]. Com- 
pare Chaucer, MUUres Tale 3430, " The world is now fill 
tikel sikerly;" and Gascoigne, The Fntites of War, "A tickeU 
treasure, like a trendlynge ball." N.B. — This word is never 
pronounced [tit-l], as tickle (vb.) sometimes is. 

iTickle-Stomached [tik-1-stum-ukt], adj. squeamish. Compare 
Teity. 

Tidy [tahy-di], adj. Besides the usual meaning of neat, this word 

signifies f (1) decent, honest. " He's as tidy a mon as anny i 

this country" [6e)z uz tahydi u mon uz aan-i i dhis kTin-tri]. 

(2) good (in an idiomatic sense). "Yo bin here i' pritty 

tidy time" [Yoa* bin 6eur i prit-i tahy-di tahym]. 

t(3) considerable. " We'n a tidy toothry tatoes" [Wi)nu 
tahy-di t6o-thri tai-tuz]. The word nearly corresponds to the 
E. decent, as colloquially used. 

Tiff [tif-], s. (1) condition. " The bosses bin i' pretty good Hf for 
their work " [Dhu os-iz bin i prit-i gAd tif* fur dhur wuurk]. 

(2) style. "That'U be abowt my tif'' [Dhaat-)1 bi ubuw* 
mahy tif-]. 

Compare Fr. attifer, to trim, deck (Cotgrave). 
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ft [tif*t], s. a tiff, ill-temper; the same as Tuft. 

fty [tif'ti], adj, touchy in temper. '<To ban mind hal y6 speak'n 
to her — ^hoo's a bit tifty *' [Yoa* aan* mabynd aay yu speekn 
too ur — 6o)z u bit tif'ti]. 

Ske [tahyk], s. a cur. Compare Piers Phuman B. xix. 87 ; Kiriff 
Lear, UL. vi. 78 ; K. Henry F., IL i. 81. 

nil [til*], conj. than. See pp. 60 and 95 in the Outlines of 
Grammar ; and Tin, Than, in the Glossary. 

nmber-toed [tim*bur-toa'd], adj, with toes turned inwards. 

Ime ago [tahym ugoa*]. Time back [baak*], adv. some time 
^o. 

Ime an' agen [tahym un ugy'en*], adv. repeatedly. ** I've towd 

ft 

him tim£ an' agen; bur hey taks n($ heed o' what I see" [Ahy)y 
tuwd im tahym un ugy*en- ; bur ey taak'S nu eyd u wot ahy 

see*]. 

In [tin*, tun, tn], conj. till. See Than and Tnx. 

Ine [tahyn], v.a. to close up a gap in a hedge. ** Wheer's 
mester?" "He's i' th' feilt wi' the men, tindn* hedges" 
[W6eur)z mes'tur? 6e)z i)th feylt wi dhu men, tahynin 
ej'iz]. A.S. tynan, to close. 

ripe [tahyp], (1) v.o. to turn. '* Here's Mrs. Jones sent y5 a pair 
o' traisers, an' boo says boo thinks wi' tumin' an' tipin* a bit 
yo con meebe make 'em do fo' y5" [Eyur)z Misiz Joanz sent 
yu u paeT u traayz^z, un 6o sez 6o thingk*s wi tuu*min {in 
tahypin u bit yu)kn mee*bi mai-k um d6o fo)yu]. 

(2) v,a. to knock over. '' Nai, sey as yo dunna Hpe thai 
can o'er wi' yur foot " [Naay, sey uz yoa* dAn)u tahyp dhaat* 
ky'aan* oaT wi yur f6ot]. 

t(8) v.n. to flail over. *' Hoo was tooken wi' one on her 
feenty aitches, an' hoo tiped o'er" [6o wuz t6okn wi won tin 
fir fee*nti ai'chiz, un 6o tahypt oa-r]. 

Cp. lane tipe, to toss. Thoresby's Letter to Kay give* 
" Tipe over, to overturn." 
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Tippin' [tip'in], adj, excellent. " They bin tippih* cheers ; they'n 
do well for go i' ahr parlour " [Dhi bin tip-in ch^eurz ; dhijn 
d6o wel far goa* i aa*r paaTlur]. Compare Toppin'. 

Tire [tahyur], «. weariness. ** My bones fair achen wi' tire'' [Mi 
boa*nz fae*r ai'kn wi tahyur]. 

+Tit [tit*], s. a horse, nag. "Hoo's a nice, little tit** [6o)z u 

nahys, lit'l tit*]. '' Tak th' gentleman's tity an' give him a 

good feid o' cum" [Taak')th jen-tlmunz tit*, un gy'iv imu 

giid feyd u kuum]. The word would not be naturally applied 

to the very finest class of horses, although there is no sneh 

positive depreciation implied in it, as appears in Tusser's use 

of tit. 

By tits and such 
Few gaineth much. 

—Septembers Abetract, p. 31 (ed. KD.S.). 

ITit-back [tit'-baak], s. horse-back. *'Has he gone afoot?" 
" Now (=No), he went upo' tit-back** [Nuw, 6e went upu tit- 
baak']. The following quotation is from Collier, Works, p. 62. 
as given by Mr. Hallam in his Four Dialect Words, p. 57. "I'r 
ot heawse in o crack, on leet o' th' owd mon i' th' fowd, ossin' 
t* get o' tit-back.** 

Titty [tit-i], s, mother's milk. *♦ The little kitlins han bin havin' 
some titty " [Dhu lit'l ky'it-linz un bin aavin giim tit*f|. Cp. 
Dmny. 

Tizzacky [tiz'uki], adj. asthmatic. 

To an' agen [t6o un ugy'en*], adv. to and fro. See Aoen. 

To'art as, tO*artS as [toa-ts uz], prep, in comparison with; /'^' 
toward as. 

Toddlish [todlish], adj. slightly mtoxicated, half tipsy. "Now 
( = No), he wonna drunk, bur he was a bit toddlish** [Nuw, ^ 
wo)nu driiigk, bur 6e wuz u bit tod-lish]. 

To-do [tu-d6o-], 8. t(l) an ado, fuss. " There'll be a pratty to-do 
when the mester hears on't" [Dhur)l hi u praat'i tu-d6o' wen 
dhu mes'tiir deurz on)t]. 
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(2) trouble. '' We'd sioh a to-do to make him go wom bait 
his mammy*' [Wi)d sich u tu-d6o' tu mai'k im goa- wom baayt 
iz maam'i]. " I comm get my places straight withalt a big 
tO'do" [Ahy kon)d gy'et mi plai-siz streyt widhaayt ft big* 
4ii-d6o-]. 

(8) an occurrence of a public kind, a f§te, &c. <' There's 
gooin' bey a big to-do at Cholmondeley belungin' to this P'im- 
rose League" [Dhur)z g6o*in bey u big* tu-d6o* ut Chum-li 
bilungg'in tft dhis* PimToa*z Lee'g]. 

Ton [ton], pron. the one; the one or the other. <<Stee!" said 

Sally Evans to her husband Stephen, ''Steel wut thee be 

quait ? tha'll ha' thy foot i' pot ur pon, ton, just nai" [Stey ! 

w&t dhey bi kwaii? dhaa)l aa)dhi foo't i pot ftr pon, ton, 

jus naay]. ** I'll ha' ton ur tother on 'em" [Ahy)l aa ton tir 

tudh'ur on um]. Compare 

For outher he sal the tane hate 
And the tother luf after his state, 
Or he sal the tane of tham mayntene 
And the tother despyse. 

Hampole's Pricke of Conscience^ p. 31 (ed. M«rri8). 

A.S. \cet an and \cU ofer, 

'ooad [t6oud], 8. (1) a toad ; a term of strong depreciation applied 
to a person or animal. <* Y5 nowd tooad! yo'n bin upstairs 
agen" [Yu nuwd tooudi yoa)n bin i!ipstae*rz ugy'en*] — 
addressed to a cat. '' Sarve him reight, a drunken owd tooad ! 
noo matter if he'd bin kilt" [Saa'rv im reyt, ii drAngkn uwd 
t6oud ! noo maat*ur iy 6e)d bin ky'il't]. 

(2) The expression << as fall (e.g., of anger or other emotion) 
as a blown tooad" [uz ful uz u bloa*n t6odd] deserves notice 
here. 

Tooads'-gress [t6oudz-gres], s. the weed Spergula Arvenns; the 
same as Doddeb and BkaoAB's-NKEDUE. 

Tooken to [t6o*kn i6o], p. part, astonished, taken aback. << I was 
tooken to when I seed him stondin' at th' door, an' mey thinkin' 
he was i' Liverpool aw the wheile " [Ahy woz t6o'kn i6o wen 
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ahy s6ed im ston'din nt)th d6our, un mey thiiigk*m 6e wtiz i 
Livurpool au* dhu weyl]. 

Toony-thPOny [t6oiii-throaTii], adj. (1) inconsistent, captious. 
'' Fost y5 sen one thing, and then j6 sen another ; ah nerer 
seed annyb'dy so toony-throny " [Fost yu sen won thingg', un 
dhen yu sen iinudh'ur; ah nevur s6ed aan*ibdi su t6o'ni- 
throa'ni]. 

(2) in confasion, in the wrong place. '< Theise key bin aw 
toony-throny,'' i.e., will get into the wrong boozies [Dheyz 
ky'ey bin au* t6o*ni-throa'ni]. 

tToot [t6ot], v.n. to pry, spy. "He was hootin' an' tootin' abowt 
aw the wheil we won taUdn"* [6e wtiz 6o"tin un t6otin 
iibuwt au" dhu weyl wi wun tau'kin]. A man who surprised 
two lovers was asked, "Come, naa, what*n y6 want tooUn 
here?" [K4m, naay, wot)n yu waan*t t6o*tin 6eur?] M.E. 
toten, to spy ; see Skeat's Dictionary s.y. Tout, and Richard- 
son's Dictionary s.v. Toot. 

ToothPy [t6o-thri, t6o-uthri, t6o*thuri], (1) indef. pron. two or 
three, a few. "Han y6 toothry chips spare ( = to spare)?" 
[Aan yu t6o'thri chip's spacT?] 

t(2) 8. a few. " I've a good toothry o' them black sheep" 
[Ahy)v u gild t6o*thri u dhem blaak* sh6ep]. 

Tooth-warch [t6oth-waa-rch], s. tooth-ache. 

Top [top], 8. (1) "That's the top an* the bottom on it" corresponds 
to " that is the long and the short of it." 

(2) "I conna may top nur bottom on it" [Ahy kon)ii mai* 
top nur bot'um on it] means " I can't make head or tail of it. 



•1 »» 



Top [top], v.a. (1) to snuff (a candle). 

(2) to cut off the leaves and fibrous roots of turnips. 
t(8) to " top up '* a stack is to complete the top of it. 

tTopper [top'ur], 8. a term of commendation applied to a person 
or thing. One might say of a good plough, " It's a topper;'^ or 
to a good child, " Yo bin a topper.'' 
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!oppin' [top'in], adj, excellent, "tip-top." "I've gotten a toppin* 
knife for tenpence at Cawley's o' Nantweich " [Aliy)v got-n u 
top'in nahjf fur ten*puns ut Kau'liz u Naantweych]. I do 
not know the word in Mr. Holland's sense, " noted, eminent." 
Mr. Eobert Browning uses topping in the sense of "excellent " 
in his translation of the Agamemnon — " a topping actor." I 
think a/cpos is the word in the original. Compare Tippin'. 

Top-sawyer [top-sau*yur], 8, the head or chief " He's th' top- 
sawyer among 'em " [6e)z th)top-sau'yur umAngg- um]. 

Opteels [top'teelz], adv, head over heels. "Hey, mester, sey 
mey turn topteeW pEy, mes'tur, sey mey tuum top'tee'lz]. 

0P8 [toa'r], (1) v.a, to pull through, tide over a difficulty. " I 
shanna bake tin Setterday ; we'n hardly bread enough to last, 
bur ah'll may a borm dumplin' to tore us on" [Ahy 8haa)nu 
bai'k tin Set'urdi ; wi)n aa*rdli bred unM' tu laas*t, bur ah)l 
mai* u bauTm dum*plin tu toa*r us on]. 

(2) v.n. e.g,, in the preceding example it might be said 
" We san tore on wi' the borm-dumplin." Compare Tozb. 

OSS a baw [tos u ban*], phrase. School-children very often toss 
up a soft ball, such as is used in the game of rounders, and 
catch it again, repeating — 

Toss a baw, toss a baw, tell me true, 
Hai m'ny 'ears shall I g6 schoo'. 

[Tos u ban-, tos u bau-, tel mi tr6o, aay)mni 6eurz shul 
ahy gu sk6o]. Then they count "One, two, three," &c., 
for as many times in succession as they are able to catch 
the ball. 

)SSicated [tos-iky'ai-tid], p. part, harassed, worried. I have 
some little doubt whether this be a genuine Cheshire word, as 
my only authority for it was bom in English Maelor (Flint- 
shire), and spent the first seventeen years of her life there. 
She has lived nearly forty years in Cheshire, and retains 
remarkably little of her early habits of speech ; but, as I have 

AA 
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not heard the word from any native Cestrian, I have thought it 
best to state my doubts concerning it See Miss Jackson, s.v. 

Tot [tot], 8. a little cup. **Th' Wesleyans bin gooin' have their 
treat o' Wednesday; an* them as gon bin to bring their own 
tots with *em" [Th) Wes-liunz bin g6o'in aav dhur tree-tn 
Wen'zdi; un dhem uz gon bin tu bring* dhur oa*n tots 
widh um]. 

Tother [todh-ur], 8. a tangle. " Nai *en (=then*), yo'n be gettm' 
that thatch-coard all in a totJterj an' yo wunner undo it agen, 
I know" [Naay en, yoa)n bi gy'etin dhaat* thaach'-koa-rd au'l 
in u todh-ur, un yoa win)ur iindoo it ugy'en*, 'ahy noa*]. 

Totherment [todh-urmunt], «. (1) finery. "Hoo'd sich a loto' 
ribbins an* totherment abowt her, hoo mid ha' bin woth her 
thaisands, on'y then maybe hoo wouldner ha' looked sich a 
trallock" [6o)d sich u lot u rib-inz un todh-urmunt fibuwt 
ur, 6o mid u bin woth ur thaayzundz, oa*ni dhen mai'bi 
6o wi!td)nur u 16okt sich u traal'uk]. The word is formed 
from ToTHBBY (q.v.). 

(2) any kind of appendage or superfluity; possibly by 
false derivation from tother (=the other). 

(3) a tangle, complicated mass. " There's a p'atty tother- 
ment o' weids yander " [Dhur)z u paat'i todh'urmunt u weydz 
yaan-dur]. Formed from Tother, a tangle, which see above. 

Tothery [todh-uri], adj, tawdry, flimsy-fine. ** I may noo accaint 
o' sich tothery fol-the-rol; gie mey a good thing as'll stond 
wear" [Ahy mai* n6o uky'aaynt u sich- todh'uri fol"-dhu-rol; 
gy'i mey u gud thingg* uz)l stond wae-r]. Totliery is evidently 
another form of tawdry, and rather a remarkable one con- 
sidering the derivation of tawdry (from St. Audrey, the lace 
sold at St. Audrey's fair in the Isle of Ely and other places 
being called tawdry-lace. See Winter's Tale, FV. iv. 268, and 
Skeat's Diet., s.v. Tawdry), 



* This omission of initial [dh] is the converse case to that which appears in (dhon*dttr]= 
yonder. See Chapter on Pronunciation, under Y. 
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ToUe-pony [toa-tl-poa'ni], Toty-pony [toa-ti-poa-ni], «. a teeto- 
tum. I snbjoin an etymological note on this word kindly sent 
me by Pro! Skeat. " The derivation is from Lat totum and 
pone. The very primitive teetotmns . . . had only four sides, 
marked: T (take all); H (take half); N (nothing); P (pay). 
These are English adaptations; the toys were originally 
marked with Latin letters, such as : T (totmn), which gives the 
derivation of the word; D (dimidimn); N (nihil); P (pone) 
Pow^= put down, pay." For the last word compare Pony in 
this glossary. 

TouchOUS [ti!ich-us], adj, touchy in temper. 

Touse [taawz], v.n. to pull. ** Did ye ever see sich a pleeful little 
thing as this kitlin' is? Look at her naX, tousin^ at my yoam " 
[Did yi evur s6e sich* u pleeful lit*l thingg* uz dhis* ky*it*lin 
iz? Look aat' ur naay, taawzin ut mahy yoa*m]. Bailey 
gives ** To Towz, to tug or pull about, to tumble," and ** To 
Tawz Wool, i.e. to toze it, to card or dress it." Compare Measure 
for Measure, V. i. 818. ** We'll touse you joint by joint, but 
we will know your purpose ;" also toaze in Winter* s Tale, IV. 
iv. 760, and E. tease (of wool). Touse answers to A.S. tdsian, 
M.E. tose; and tease to A.S. tdsan, the same word as tdsian, 
with ** umlaut," or mutation of vowel. 

Tousle [taaw'zl], v.a. to jostle, use roughly; sensu nialo, to dis- 
arrange the dress. Bailey has ** Tou^zled, pulled about, 
tumbled, rumpled." Compare Low German tuseln, to pull 
about, Ger. zausen ; also E. tussle, and Touse above. 

Touslin' [taaw'zlin], s, rough treatment, horse-play. *<Ah'll gie 
ye a regilar toudin' " [Ah)l gy*i yi u regilur taawzlin]. 

Toze [toa'z], v,a. and n. to pull through, tide over a difficulty : 
used exactly like Tobe, which see. Compare Shropshire toze, 
to puU ; E. tease ; also Touse in this Glossary. 

Traddle [traad-l], v.a. to work a treadle. '' Hoo'd traddle a tricyde, 
if yo'd get her one" [6o)d traad'l u trahysikl, iv yoa)d gy'et 
ur won]. The substantive treadle is also pronounced [traad'l]. 
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f Trade [trai'd, tree'd], s. a handicraft. ** Are jO bringin' him up 
to a trade?" "Ay, ahVe put him to a whihreight" [t) yu 
bringgin im {^p tii ti trai*d ? Aay, ah)v pit im ttL ii "wil-reyt]. 
Trade has, of course, no necessary connexion with barter^ as fiir 
as its original signification is concerned. It meant simply the 
tread or way of life which a person followed. (Tread is likewise 
pronounced [tree'd] in S. Ohes.) 

tTradesman [trai*dzmun, tree*dzmun], «. a handicraftsman. 
"I'm a tradesman ait o' work" [Ahy)m u tree'dzmun aayt 
u wuurk]. 

Tragfwallet [traagwaal*it], v.n. to wander about in a slovenly 
f&shion, like Trapbs; to gad about Wbenbubt; Nobbubt. 
"I wonder at 'em gooin' tragwalletifC abowt the country 
a-that-ns" [Ahy wAn'dur aat* um g6o*in traagwaal'itin ubuw*t 
dhu kihi*tri u)dhaat*nz]. 

Trail [trai*l, tree!], s. seeds laid on the ground as a lure for birds. 

Trailock [traal-uk], «. a dowdy-looking woman or girl. "If I 
was a young wench like yo, I should be ashamed o' annyb'dy 
seein' me go alimg the road sich a trailock " (for Glossic see 
Maukin). 

Trailock [traaluk], v.n. (1) to trail; said of a dress. "Hsa it 
does trailock r [Aay it duz traal'uk I]. This is a rare sense of 
the word, but it supplies the key to the next meaning, as well 
as to T&ALLOCK {sb,) and Trallockin*. Compare E. trail, 

(2) to act in a slovenly or slipshod manner; to "mess 
about" without accomplishing much. "What are y5 doin' 
trallockin^ theer?" [Wot u yu d6o'in traal'ukin dh^ur?]. 
Generally used in the pres. part. 

TrallOCkin' [traal-ukin], adj, untidy or slovenly-looking; of a 
dress, or the like. " Them window curtains bin gotten to look 
very trallockin* '* [Dhem win*du-kuu*rtinz bin got*n tu 16ok 
ver-i traal'ukin]. So a table-cloth was said to be "too 
traUockirC " when it was too long for the table, and consequently 
got into the way of the persons seated at table. 






1 [troam-il], s. dirt clinging to tbe boots or lower garments. 
I Iiftve fonnd that "the tramnwh of siu " is taken by some 
Cheshire people to mean " the defilement of sin." 



hwnmll [traam'U], (1) r.n. to tramp, generally along dirty roads, 
and BO like Tb&sh. " I b'1 ha' to trammil aw the wee to 
Marbiuy for post that letter o' mester's " [Ahy)a! aa)tu traam-il 
au- dhu wee' ta MaaTbri fur poa's dbaaV let-ur il mes'turz]. 

(2) f.ii. of dirt, to cling to tbe feet or lower garments. 
"Raly, wench, hai tha a.'t traimnSed ! Wheerever "at 'ee bin ?" 
[Bae-h, wensh, aay dhu aat traam'ildl WeeureT'ur)st i 
bin?] 

(S) c.w. of dirt, to deposit itself from dirty shoes or lower 
ganuents. " Ah wiah ye wouldna leyav aw this dirt abowt; it 
does sO tram'nil V the cleyan places" [All wiah- yi wiid)nii 
leyuv an* dhis duurt ubuwt; it dCiz su traam-il i dhu kleyAn 
pltu-siz]. 

rranklibobs [traangk-Ubobz], s. pi, the same as Tbankuments, 
which see below. 

Trankllbobus Ltraangk-hboabus], s. an indefinite term applied to 
any implement the reverse of neat hi appearance, or to one 
which has evidently been patched up for a malieshift. The 
word is of fairly general application, but will be better under- 
stood by a particular example. A farmer foimd lumself in 
want of a cowstrap, and supplied the defieieucy by piecing 
together two remnants of cowstraps. This, though effectual 
for the purpose, presented a very awkward appearance, and 
was therefore called a iraitklibohm. 

IpanklimentS [traangk-limunts], «, /)/. belongings, gear; a vague 
term used to designate any odds and ends which the speaker 
cannot or will not further define. " If I am to wheite-wesh 
til' baise-pleece, I muii have aw theise trnfOdimenti tayn ait ; 
I mun have a cleyar bonk" [Iv ahy aam- tu weyt-wesli 
ly-s-plee-s, ahy mun aav au' dheyz traangk-limunts tai-n 
i; ahy mun aav u tleyur bongk]. This word reminds one 
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very strongly of the old sense of trinkets, and I think it 
extremely likely that the two words are connected. See 
Trinket in Skeat's Dictionary. 

Trap [traap*], v.a. to jerk into the air by means of a lever. A 
common sport among boys is ** trappin' " or ** trap-sHckin* a 
tooad." A piece of wood is balanced on a stomp or stone, and 
a toad is placed upon one end of it ; the other end is then 
struck sharply, and the unhappy toad is jerked up many yards 
into the air, to the great delight of all on-lookers. See Teap- 
snoK and Spang-few. 

f Trapes [trai'ps], s. a dirty walk. ** I've had sich a trapes through 
the gress after them ducks ; they wun get to that fur pit when 
they con" [Ahy)v aad* sich u trai'ps thr6o dhu gres aaftur 
dhem diiks ; dhi wAn gy*et tu dhaat* faur pit* wen dhi kon]. 

Trapes [trai-ps], r.n.f (1) to walk through wet or dirt. " K I was 
yo, I*d sey if I couldna do withait trapesin* off to Maupas of a 
reeny neight like this" [Iv ahy wuz yoa*, ahy)d sey iv ahy 
kilidjnu d6o widhaayt trai'psin of tu Mau'pus uv u reeni nejt 
lahyk dhis]. 

(2) to walk with dirty boots over a clean floor. ** I tell y6 
once for aw, I wunner ha' y6 trapedh' o'er my cleean floors " 
. [Ahy tel yu wilbis fiir au', ahy wA)nur aa)yu trai'psin oa-r 
mahy kl^eun floourz], 

(8) to drag in the dirt, of a dress. <' Ah dait it'll trapes, if 
y6 han it made s5 limg " [Ah daayt it)l trai'ps, iv yu aan* it 
mai'd su liingg]. So a woman with dirty garments was called 
** a poor, trapes' t thing." 

Compare Du. and Low. Ger. trappen, to tramp ; and E. 
trip, tramp. 

Trap-stick [traap*-stik], v,a. to shoot into the air by means of a 
lever; the same as Trap (q.v.). 

Trash [traash-], s.+ (1) in plur., old shoes. ** An owd pair o' trashes'' 
[Cn uwd paeT u traash'iz]. Compare Norw. truga, IceL fruga, 
a snow-shoe; and £. trudge. 
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(2) a slattern. Nobbuby. '' Hoo*s sicb a trash, I wooldner 
have her abowt the bonk, if I was Mester" [6o)z sich u 
traash*, ahy WT!id)nur aav ur ubuwt dhu bongk, iv ahy wuz 
Mes'tiir]. 

(8) a wet, dirty walk or journey. **What a trash it'll 
bey for th' bosses!" [Wot u traash* it)l bey fiir)dh os-iz!] 
Compare Tbapes. 

t(4) the drag of a waggon wheel. 

Tpash [traash*], (1) v.n. to trudge, or walk especially through wet 
or dirt; like "trapes," also used of walking with dirty boots 
over a clean floor. Hence applied to a slovenly style of 
walking, as with shoes that are down at heel. 

(2) v.a. it is often used actively in the phrase '<to trash 
one's shoes off one's feet." Cp, Slathertrash and Trashbag. 

(8) I'.rt. to lead through dirt or mire. ** Ah wonder at him 
trashin* his bosses alimg them lanes" [Ah wiUn'dur aat* im 
traasb'in iz osiz ulung* dhem lai'nz]. 

(4) p, part. Trashed, having one's garments wet and 
dirty. ** What a poor, trashed owd thing I should ha' looked, 
agen I'd gotten o'er them feilds, if I'd had to ha' walked" 
[Wot u poour, traash -t uwd thingg* ahy shAd u lookt, ugy'en- 
ahy)d gotn oa-r dhem feylz, iv ahy)d aad* tu u wau'kt]. See 
Trash, subs. 

Trashbag^ [traash -baag], s. (1) a person whose boots or clothes are 
dirty, and generally who is slovenly in dress or habits. 

(2) in pi., old shoes. '* Tm wearin* theise pair o' owd 
trashhags abowt the haise ; they dun very well indoors, an' one 
has to be careful nai-a-dees" [Ahy)m wae'rin dheyz paeT u 
uwd traash'baags ubuwt dhu aays ; dhi dun ver'i wel in'd6ourz, 
un wun aaz* tu bi ky'ae*rful naay-u-dee*z]. 

fTraunce [trau-ns], s. a long and aimless journey. " Yo'n gen 
me a pratty traunce abalt the tain lookin' fo' y5 ; bur ah mid 
ha' known yo'd may for the Grain" [Yoa)n gy'en mi u praat*i 
trau'ns ubaayt dhu taayn 16o'kin fo)yu; bur ah mid u noa*n 
yoa)d mai' fur dhu Eraayn]. Dr. Skeat thinks this word is 
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probably an error for prance; he has heard " a pretty prance^'" 
similarly used; also ''to prance about," as in the following 
article. 

ITraunce [trauns], v.n. to have a long and froitless walk. *'I 
wonder hal Inng hey*s gooin' keep me trauncin' abowt a-this-ns, 
afore hey ges me my answer" [Ahy wun-dfir aay liingg ey)z 
g6oin ky'ee-p mi traunsin ubuwt u)dhisTiz, ufoa'r ey gy'ez 
mi mi aan*sur]. See preceding article. 

Trazzle [traaz*l], v,n. to walk through wet and slush. Bublakb. 
Macefen. ** I do wonder at y6, comin* trazzlin* through th' 
muck a dee like this" [Ahy d6o wiin-dur aat* yu, ktoi-in 
traaz'lin thr6o)th mAk t dee* lahyk dhis*]. Compare Drazzh. 
and Tbash. 

ITravis [traavis], s, a railed-off place used for shoeing restive 
horses. ** Treuys, to shoe a wylde horse in, trauayl a chevaU* 
Palsgrave. Low Latin travata, a building or enclosed space, 
from a supposed Low Latin form travare, to enclose with beams 
{trahes). See Travail in Skeat's Dictionary. 

Tree [trey, tr6e], s, the handle of a spade. See Shovel-tbee. 
A.S. treow, treo, timber, a piece of wood. Cp. E. axU-tree, 
awingle-tree, 

ITrench [trensh], v.a, and n. to dig two spades deep, burying the 
sod at the bottom. 

Tricker [trik-ur], «. a trigger. The old form of the word (Du. 

trekker, from trekken, to draw). Compare Uudibras^ pt. i. c 8 

1. 528, 

And as a goose 

In death coDtracts his taloDs close, 

So did the kiiight, and with one daw 

The tricker of his pistol draw. 

Trioklins [trik*linz], «. pL sheep's dung. 

Trijf [trig*], a. +(1) a trot (but not applied to a horse). "He's 
auvays upo* th* fnV/" [E6)z au'viz upu)th trig']. '* Yo mun go 
at tlie trig, if yo want'n get theer i* time" [Yoa* mun goa* fit 
dliii trig*, iv yoa* waan*tn gy'et dh^ur i tahym]. 
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(2) a small gaiter. " There wants a bit of a trig cattin* 
theer" [Dhor waan*ts u bit uv u trig' kat-in dhee'or} 

Trigr [trig], r.n. to trot **Come, nai, trig along wi* y6" [KAm, 
naay, trig* olungg' wi)yn]. 

Trig^-gUtter [trig--g&tar], «. a small gatter ; the same as Trio (2) 
or Prick-outteb. 

f Trindle [trin*dl], «. the wheel of a barrow. " Hey g6's wallockin' 
abowt Hke a barrow-tnni20'* [Ey goz wol'okin ubuwt lahyk q 
baaru-trin-dl]. Trindle (A. 8. tryndel^ as in win-tryndel See 
Skeat's Diet, s.y. trundle) meant originally anything that turns 
round, or anything of a romid shape ; e.g,j Cranmer's Articles 
of VisUationy '' Whether they have not removed all images, 
candle-sticks, tnndels, or rolls of wax." See Tbundlb, t^. 

Trollock [trol'ok], 8. an old coat or other garment. " An owd 
troUock" [Cn uwd trol-uk], 

TroUup [trol-up], «. +(1) a dowdy woman. Bailey has "A Trollop, 
a slatternly woman.'* 

(2) a helpless tnmbla " Ah seed him go a pratty troUup 
npo' th' mexen" [Ah s^ed im goa* u praati trol-up upu)th 
mek*sn]. 

tTPOlly [trol'i], s. a lurry ; a low, two- wheeled cart 

Troose [tr6os], $, (l) noise, stir, fuss. ''They mid*n ha* comen 
into a fortin, by the troose they maken abowt it " [Dhi mid*n 
ti kdm-un in-tu u fauTtin, hi dhu tr6os dhi mai-kn ubuwt it]. 

(2) disturbance, commotion. " What a troose it mays to 
have a bit o' company !*' [Wot u tr6oe it mai'z tu aay u bit d 
kdm*puni !] W. trwst, noise. 

iTrows [truwz], s. pL a steelyard. A final n seems to have been 
dropped in this word. Compare M.E. tron, a steelyard (O.F. 
trone ; Lat truHna). See Skeat's Diet. s.v. Tron, and compare 
Drones in this Glossary. 

Traek [trAk], s. dealings. The word is always used with a nega- 
tiva "I'll ha' noo truck with a mon like that" [Ahy)l aa noo 
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triik widh u mon lahyk dhaat*]. Compare HcickluyVt Voyages, 
i. 228 (quoted in Skeat*s Diet), ''by way of merchandise, 
trucke, or any other respect." From O.P. troq^ defined by 
Cotgrave as ** a truck, trucking.** 

Trull [tril], 8. a slatternly woman. ** Hoo's a nasty truU " [6o)8 
u naas*ti triil]. Trull — a German imported word — ^is used in 
literary English for a woman of bad character. See ArUow/ 
and CUopatra, HL vi. 96 (where it is used of Cleopatra) ; and 
Richardson's Dictionary for other examples. 

Trully [trid-i], s, a dowdy woman. Cp, Trollup and Tbull. 

Tramp [trump], v.n. pedere. Also a subs. 

*+Trundle [trin-dl], s, the wheel of a barrow; the same as 
Tbindle. 

Trundle [tnin-dl], v,a. *(1) to wheel a barrow. 

(2) to twirl a mop. <* It's nat a thing ye seyn *em do 86 
often nai-a-dees — trundlin* a mop" [It)s naat' u thingg* yi seyn 
um d6o su of n naay • -u-dee -z — tr&n*dlin u mop]. Palsgrave ha» 
** I tryndell, as a boule or a stone dothe, j^ roulU,** 

Try [trahy], s, an instrument used to separate com that has been 
winnowed from the seeds that are among it. Compare F. trier^ 
to sort, cull, whence the E. verb try. 

fTub-g^tS [tib'-guts], s. a pot-bellied person. **Sich a tub-gui* 
of a feUow." Compare Bailey's word ** Panguts [of vav, Gr. 
aU, and guts], a gorbelly'd Fellow, a Fat-guts." 

fTucked-up [tukt-iip], p. part, having a small stomach; said of 
an animal. 

Tuffock [ti\fuk], .'J. a tuft (of grass, &c.). 

Tuft [tAft], s. ill temper, tiff. " Hoo went off in a bit of a w/f" 
[Oo went of in u bit uv u tuft]. See Tiff. 

Tuft [tift], r.rt. to vex. "Hoo was a bit tufted, like, at 'em n^i 
askin' her, when they hadden that last dooment theer" [Oo 
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waz u bit tikf'tid, lahyk, ut urn naat* aas'kin nur, wen dhi aad*n 
dhaat- laas*t doo-miint dh6eur]. 

rombril [tum*bril], s. a dung-cart. The Prompt. Parv. has 
•* Tamerelj donge cart." Compare 

My corpse in a tun^ml laid, amoDg 

The filth and ordure, and enclosed with dung. 

— Dryden, The Cock and the Fox. 

Tumbril is a derivative of the verb to tumble (q.v. in Skeat'a 
Etym. Diet.), because it is so constructed as to allow of the 
manure tumbling out, when necessary. Bailey has " Tumbler, 
a cart. Cant." Jamieson also gives " Tumbler , a small cart, 
lightly formed." The latter word is used by Bums. 

lunmy [tiim-i], 8. food. A slang use {lit. Tommy). ** Ah tak my 
tummy wi' me i' my bass*' [Ah taak* mi tim'i wi)mi i)mi 
baas*]. 

nmnowp [TAmnuwp], ». a tom-tit. **Yander*s a Tumnowp V 
th* gooseberry bushes ; ah dait hey's peffilin* " [Yaan*dur)z u 
TAmnuwp i)th g6o-zbri biish-iz ; ah daayt ey)z pef'ilin], Cp. 
M.E. nope, a bulfinch. 

an [tAn], v.a, to fill a barrel by means of a wooden funnel. "My 
owd naunt used tell a tale abowt a cousin o' hers ; hoo was, like, 
a bit shackazin* o'er her work, an' a despert body for cant ; an' 
hoo'd stond theer talkin' a wheile, an' then hoo'd see ( = say), 
' Bur I mun g6 tunf and then hoo'd set agate o* talkin* agen, 
an' just nai hoo'd see agen, 'Bur I mun go tun;* an' theer 
hoo'd bey th' hooal dee, an' never did noo tunnin* nor nowt 
else, on'y talked abowt it. Some folks bin a-that-ns, yo 
known, mester " [Mahy uwd naan't yoos tel u tai-1 ubuwt u 
kAz-n u uurz ; 60 wuz, lahyk, u bit shaak-uzin oaT ur wuurk,. 
fin u des'purt bod'i ftlr ky'aan*t ; un 6o)d stond dh6efir tau'kin 
fi weyl, un dhen 6o)d see*, **Bur ahy mun gu tin ;" un dhen 
oo)d set ugy'ai-t u tau'kin ugy'en*, fin jus naay 6o)d see- 
figy'en*, **Bfir ahy mfin gfi tfin;" fin dh^efir 6o)d bey dh)6ofil 
dee% fin nevfir did n6o tfin*in nfir nuwt els, oani tau'kt 
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ubuw*t it. Sihn foa*ks bin a)cUiaat'nz, yoa* noan, mes'tor]. 
Bailey bas ** To Tun up, to put liquor into a Tun, &o" 

/Tunnin'-dish [tfinin-dish], «. a tin funnel used for filling botto. 
Compare tun-cUsh in Measure for Meamre, HE* ii. 182. 

f Tup [tiip], s. a ram. Notice the phrase, *' as mad as a tup in a 
hauter (halter)." 

tTup-cat [tilip'-kyaat], «. a tom-cat 

Tuppenny [tiipiini], s, a term of familiarity or endearment 
•* WeU, owd tuppenny r [Wei, uwd tiip'uni]. Compare Bailey 
** Trupejiny, a Name given by way of Taunt to some sorry 
fellow, &c., as an old Trupenny.'' 

iTurf [tuurf], 8. peat, dried and cut into pieces for fuel. 

tTurmit [tuu-rmit], s. a turnip. 

Turmit-lantem [tuu*rmit-laan*tum], 8. a turnip-lantern; a 
lantern made by scooping out the inside of a turnip, carving 
the shell into a rude representation of the human face, and 
placing a lighted candle inside it. It is a common device of 
mischievous lads for frightening belated way&rers on the road— 
the popular idea of ''Owd Scrat," with eyes of fire and 
breathing flame, being pretty accurately represented by one of 
these hideous tunnit'luntems. 

Turn [tuum], 8. season. Macbfen. TusmNGHAM. *' So and So 
has made a jell o' money this turn " [Soa- un Soa- uz mai'd d 
jel u mAn-i dhis tuum]. ** Yander feyld was sown wi' wuts 
last turn'' [Yaan'dur feyld wuz soan wi wits laas* tuum]i 
This word appears with the same meaning in the Cornish 
language of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries ; e.g^-^ 
Jordan's Creation of the World,'' Act IIL p. 88 (ed. Gilbert, 
1827), ** War tha glowas in torma (= torn ma) " = to hear thee 
at this season. Tom is imdoubtedly an English word borrowed 
from some southern dialect. 

Tumel [tuu*mil], s. a large, shallow, generally lozenge-shaped 
tub, used for salting meat 
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tTUFn 0*er [tuum oa-r], v,a, to repeat. ** I've heerd a jell; but it 
iima woth turmn' o'er agen" [Ahy)v ^urdujel; but it i)nu 
woth tuuTnin oaT ugy'en*]. 

tTash [tAsh], 8. a tusk. This form occurs in Sbak. 

Whose tushei never sheathed he whetteth still, 
Like to a mortal butcher bent to kilL 

— Venus and Adonis, 617. 

And whom he strikes his crooked tushes slay. 

—Ibid, 624. 

Tusch, tosch are found in M.E., and toscJie occurs in the 
Prompt, Parv. Bailey gives the form Tush^. 

Tat, tutty [iiiiijf 8, a foot (a word used to children). ** Keep it 
little tuities warm" [Ky'ee'p it lit'l titi'z waa-rm]. 

Tattle [tiit'l], 8. an instrument; only used in such expressions 
as " a poor tuttle,'' which always refers to a person's capacity 
for work. " Hoo's a poor tuttW [6o)z u poour tAtd]. 

tTwarly [twaa-rli], adj. peevish, cross; only, I think, applied to a 
child. Bbindley. ''It's cuttin' its teith, I reckon, an' it 
mays it that twarly I can do nd good with it" [It)s ki!it-in its 
teyth, ahy rek*n, iin it mai'z it dhaat* twaa*rli ahy)kn d6o nu 
gjid widh it]. Wilbraham alone of previous writers has the 
word, which is not common. I ascertained that it was not 
known at Norbury. 

Twattle [twaat'l], v,7L to loiter, trifle. ** What are yS doin' theer, 
twaULin''' or **twaUlin' yur time awee?" [Wot ur yi doo'in 
dheyur twaat-lin yur tahym xiwee*?] 

Twsak [twee'k], s. a "pinch," a sharp, severe pain. "I'd a bit 
of a tweak o' bally- warch" [Ahy)d u bit uv u twee*k u baal-i- 
waa-rch]. **It was rather a sharp tweak to get th' tooth 
drawn" [It wuz rae'dhur u shaa'rp twee'k tu gy'et)th t6oth 
draun]. Bailey has ** Tweag, A Tweak, Perplexity, Trouble, 
Vexation." Halliwell gives ^^Twick, a sudden jerk" (8th ed., 
1874). Compare Ger. Zwkk. 
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t Twitch [twich*], 8. a short stick with a noose at one end, used for 
holding a refractory horse by the mouth. Compare E. tweak, 
to pinch. 

Twlntered [twin -turd], adj, withered, shrivelled. " This fowrs 
leg's aw tmnUred " [Dhis fawlz leg)z an* twin*turd]. " Them 
tatoes bin gone twiniered wi' bein' frost-bitten " [Dhem taitox 
bin gon twin'turd wi beyin fros*t-bitn]. 

tTwlst [twis't], 8. an appetite. " Hai's yur new wagginer ossm'?" 
** WeU, he's gotten a grand twisty that's abowt aw as I can 
see (=say) for him yet" [Aay)z yur nyoo waag-inur osin? 
Wei, 6e)z got'n u graan*d twis*t, dhaat)s ubuw-t au* iiz aby 
kun see' for im yet]. This word is also used in London 
slang. 

Twizzle [twiz'l], 8, a twist, flourish ; e,g,, a flourish at the end of 
a MS. is a twizzle. 

Twizzle [twiz-1], (1) v,a, to twist, flourish, e,g., to twizzU a stick. 
(2) v,a. to twirL '< Hoo sems to have nowt do bu' sit an' 

twizzU her thombs" [6o semz tu aav* nuwt d6o bu sit un 

twiz-1 ur thomz], 

+(8) r.fl. to writhe ; e,g,^ to twizzle the neck of a fowl 
1(4) v.n, to twine. '< Hai the clip-me-dick twizzUt r^d 

the cum I" [Aay dhu tlip--mi-dik twiz'lz raaynd dhu kuurn!] 

Twizzle is a frequentative of tndst^ quasi ttnst4e, Cp. Bums' 

word twistle, to twist 

Two-double [too-'-dAb-l], adj. double. ** Lap it up two-dauhle, an' 
put it raind yur neck, it'U help keep th' cowd ait " [Laap* it 
Ap too-dib-l, un pit it raaynd yur nek, it)l elp ky'ee*p)th kuwd 
aayt]. ** Th'owd chap's bent welly two-double wi' rheumatic" 
[Dh)uwd chaap)s bent wel-i too-dAbl wi r6o"maat-ik]. 

Two-faced [t<k)*-fai-st or -feest], adj. double-&ced, hypocritical. 
** Hoo's a fause, two-faced brivit, that's aw hoo is ! hey'll bey 
sadly cheated if hey has her " [6o)z ti fiau'S, t6o*-£Eu*st brivit. 
dhaat)s au* *6o iz ! ey)l bey saad'li chee'tid iy ey aaz' or]. 
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rwo-foot [t6o'-fat], 8. a carpenter's rule, two feet in length. 

WO Twins [t6o* twinz], s, pL twins. ** There was two twins at a 
birth" [Dhur wuz t6o twin*z ut u buurth]. " They bin as like 
as two twins'* [Dhi bin uz lahyk uz t6o twin'z]. 



U. 

Jnbethink [un-bithingk], V, ref, to recollect. ''Ah knowd his 
features, but ah couldna like unbethink mysel on his name" 
[Ah noa'd iz fee*churz, but ah ki^d*)nu lahjk iin*bithingk* 
misel' un iz neem]. This word is more properly umbe-think, 
A. 8. ymbe^ncan, M.E. umbefenken (q.Y. in Stratmann). The 
A.S. prefix ymbe-, ymb-, enihe- (about), corresponded to O.L. 
Germ. wwiW, and Mod. Ger. um. Compare Wyclif 's Version, 
Hebr, V. 2., umbi-lapped = compassed (with infirmity) ; Cursor 
Mundi, 8468, urttbi-loke = look aroimd. 

Inderbethink [iin*durbithingk*], V. refl. to remember, recollect. 
A corrupt, but common, variation of IJNBETmNK, due to popular 
etymology, which strove to find a meaning for urnhe-, vmhe-, 
after the true sense was lost sight o£ 

rnderbuild [iindurbild], v.a. to build in new material under an 
already-existing wall. 

Underlin' [iin*durlin], s. a small or weakly animal in a herd 
which is bullied by the others. '' It's a httle underlin\ an' it 
gets rather put upon by th' others " [It)s u ht'l un'durlin, iin 
it gy*ets rae'dhur piit upon' bi)dh udh'urz]. Underling is used 
in the Cleveland district for a dwarfish or illgrown child. 

Inedge [i^ej*]> v,a, to mow round the sides or edges of a field of 
hay or com, so as to prepare the way for the mowing-machine. 

NOBBXTBT. 

Fngain [ungy'ain], adj. the opposite of Gain (q.v.), in most 
senses. 

(1) awkwardy clumsy ; €.g,y of tools. 
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(2) of persons, awkward, ungainly, not activa 

(B) ill-fitting ; of boots and the Hke. 
1(4) inconvenient, indirect; of roads, &c. 
From Icel. gegn^ ''gain," handy, with E. prefix un-. See 
Skeat's Diet, under Ungainly. 

Unhingfe [iinin*zh], adj. inactive, stiff-jointed. See Hdyoe. 

f Unhooder [{b-udur], v,a. to take off the '< hoods" from corn-hat- 
tocks. See Hoods. 

Unkeind [linky'ey-nd], adj. unkindly, cold; said of soils. ''I 
knowed as they'd never get a crap off that feild, it's sich a 
cowd, unkeind clee-soil" [Ahy noa*d tiz dhi)d nevur gy'et u 
kraap' of dhaat' feyld, it)s sich ii kuwd, {^nky'eynd tlee -sahyl]. 
The sense of ** unresponsive," almost of ** ungrateful," seems 
to be implied by the word, just as dxdpurroi in 2 Tim. iii. & 
appears in Wycliffe's version as "vnkynde." The root- 
meaning is, of course, ** unnatural." See following artide. 

Unkeindly [iinky'eyndli], adj. not thriving; unnatural "Them 
plants i' the window looken very unkeindly ; yo shouldna let 
the cowd air in upon 'em s6 much " [Dhem plaan*ts i dhn 
wind'du loo-kn veri unky'eyndli ; yoa* shud)nu let dhu kuwd 
aoT in upon- um su mAch], Compare Dryden, Palanum on^ 
Arcite, 1688-9 : 

Mine is the privy pois'ning, I command 
Unkindly seasons and ungrateful land. 

Unlap [unlaap'J, v. a. to unwrap. Hooker has unlapt in the sense 
of unwrapjyed. See Skeat's Diet. s.v. Lap; also Lap in this 
glossary. 

t Unlucky [linluki], adj, of cattle, mischievous, apt to break their 
bounds. ** If that cai go's on bein' s6 unlucky y we s'n be forced 
put her a yoke on, an' it's very sildom as we'n had put a yoke 
upo' anny o' ahr key" [Iv dhaat* ky'aay goz on bey in su un* 
luk'i, wi)sn bi foa'st pit ur u yoa*k on, un it)s ver*i sil'dom uz 
wi)n aad* put ii yoa-k upu aan'i u aaT ky'ey]. 
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Unmay [ibunai*], v,a. to unmake; to undo, unlock. "Didstna 
hear a knock? go an' unmay the door, an' sey hooar's theyar" 
[Did*s)nu eyur u nok*? goa un unmai* dhu d6our, un sey 
6our)z dheyur]. 

Unto'artly [Antoa*tirtli], adj. +(1) untoward, unmanageable, reck- 
less. '' Noob'dy can do nd good with him ; he's a unto'artly 
yowth, an' he's gotten his mother's mester" [N6o*bdi kun d6o 
nu gAd widh im ; 6e)z u Antoa'urtU yuwth, un 6e)z got-n iz 
miidh'urz mes'tur]. This is the negative form of towardly as 
in Timon of Athens^ III. i. 87, "I have observed thee always 
for a towardly prompt spirit." 

(2) unpromising. Nobbuby. ** I dait it wunna yild very 
weU — it looks s6 unto^artly** [Ahy daayt it WTi)nu yil*d ver-i 
wel — ^it l6oks su untoa'urtli]. 

Unwady [unwai*di], adj. soon consumed, uneconomical. 

Up-end [4p-en'd], v.a. to overturn, upset ** If tha ses anny moor 
to mey, ah'U up-end thee" [Iv dhxi sez aan*i mdodr td mey, 
ah)l up-en*d dhi]. 

tUphowd [upuw-d], v.n. to uphold, assert, pledge one's word for 
the correctness of an assertion. ** That's true, I'll uphowd it " 
[Dhaat-)s tr6o, ahy)l upuwd it]. It is also frequently used 
with a personal object. '' He got a pratty ruck of brass alt o' 
that job, I'll uphowd him " [6e got u praat'i ruk u braas* aayt 
u dhaat' job, ahy)l upuwd im]. 

Upkegfged [Apky'eg-d], p. part, upset. Nobbuby. ** The barrel 
was upkeggedf an' aw th' drink runnin' alt " [Dhu baar*il wuz 
Apky'eg'd, un au')dh dringk* rdnin aayt]. Compare Eeik. 

Ups [ups], interj. fie I See Yaps. 

UpS6t [iip'set], 8. a row. There's bin a terr'ble upset V Parhament" 
[Dhur)z bin u tacTbl iip'set i Paa*rliment]. 

Upshoot [up'sh6ot], s. (1) an uproar, a row. "What was aw 
the upshoot abowt i' the nei^t ?" [Wot w^z au* dhu iip'sh6ot 
ubuwt i dhu neyt ?] 
BB 
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(2) an upshot, iasue. " Th' uj'uho'it on it waa as heft 
him he woima to come abowt the bonk agen " [Dhjup-shin 
on it wo£ uz 6e tuwd im Se 'wo)nii tu kum ubuwt dhi boogk 
ugy'en-]. Upghot or upshoot seema originally to have been 
up-shut, conclusion. The form upskut is still used in Donet 

tUpsides [iipaabydz], adj. even, "Hoo'a auvays agate o' mej, but 
I'll bey ujii*uke with her yet afore I've done with her " [Oo)i 
au'viz ugy'ai-t ii mey, but ahy)l bey ipsahy-dz widh fir yd 
ufoaT ahy)v diin widh ur]. 

UpSt&iFS [ilp'staerz], mlj. high, considerable. " I've gotten > 
good, upntairii price for my cheese " [Ahy)v got'n fi gnd. 
up-Btaerz prahya fur mi chfiez], 

f0p to the knocker [Ap tfi dhu nok-ilT], adj. and adv. smart, 
proper, comme il faut. " Hoo was dressed up to the knocker" 
[Oo wflz dreat Ap tu dhu nok'ur]. 

tup to the nines [up tu dhii nahynz], adj. and adv. eqaivalent 

in meaning to the preceding. [I suspect it is because 9 is tbe 
highest number denoted by a single symbol. W. W. 6.] 
tUrchiD [uuTchin], *. a hedgehog. M.K. vrckon, O.F. iV^^jun. Cot 
grave has "Herisson: an FrcAin or Hedgehog." 

Urge [auij], I'.a. to shove. "What ore y6 uryin' at mey far?' 
[Wof fi)yu nu'rjin ut mey fuur?] 

fUsselS [uzsel-z}. rcfi. pron. ourselves. See p. 66 in the Oulhnes 
of Grammar. It is tempting at firat sight to oonnect this 
form with the A.S. form wi iit tii/e, which was superseded in 
the thirteenth centnry by ovr stl/. But the existence of [uz] 
OS a posaessive pronoun (aee p. 66) makes this theoi; 



tUtick [yi^o'tik], B. the whiDohati so called &om its noto " V-tkk, 

tick, tick." 
Uzzard [dzurd], ». the old name for Z (q.v.). The expresraoD 

"as crookit as a wstard" [iz kn^'kit iiz fi iiz-iird] i 

oocasionally nsed. 
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V. 

amp up [vaam-p iip], v.a. to mend, put into repair. '< I've sent 
my bicycle to th' smithy to be vamped up, an' then I'm gooin' 
get shut 'n it " [Ahy)v sent mahy bahysikl tu)th smidh'i tu 
bi yaam*t ftp, un dhen ahy)m g6o*in gy'et shiit)n it]. The 
original meaning of this word was to mend a boot by patting 
a new vampf or upper leather, on the sole. 

ariety [vurahy uti], s, a peculiar use in connexion with this 
word requires notice. A Cheshire housewife, apologising to 
her guests for the plainness of the food set before them, will 
tell them that she has no variety for them : meaning « nothing 
out of the common way," nothing but simple and ordinary 
&re. I have little doubt that Wilbraham is referring to 
this common expression when he explains variety as ''a 
rarity.*' 

arsed [vaa*rstid], adj. universal; only used in connexion with 
the substantive world. "Hoo's nowt i' the varsed world to do'* 
[6o)z nuwt i dhii vaa*rstid wuurld tu d6o]. "They'n sowd 
him up, rump an' stump ; an' nu he's nowt i' the varsed world 
for caw his own " [Dhi)n suwd im up, rump tin stiimp ; tn 
naay 6e)z nuwt i dhii vaaTsud wuurld f&r kau* iz oan]. 
For 'varsalf an abbreviation of tmiversal; cp. ^Varsity for 
UfdversUy. 

7ast [vaas't], 8. a great quantity. '' There's a vast o' folks com'n 
here every 'ear i' th' summer" [X)h&r)z u vaas*t ii foa*ks kiimn 
6edr evri 6eur i)th siim*iir]. Vast is used as a subs., though 
with a somewhat different sense, in Tempest, L ii. 828 ; Hamlet, 
I. u. 198 ; Pericles, IIL i. 1. 

Veil [vai*l, vee'l], s. a caul (of a child, a calf, &c.). Persons who 
are bom with a veil over their faces are accounted lucky, and 
are sometimes said to bear a charmed life. 

^dSSel [vesil], s. a collective noun signifying the instruments of 
cheesemaking. In an ordinary &rm-hou8e there is always one 
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servant called the vessel-cleaner. Her duty is to clean the 
various articles pertaining to the dairy apparatus ; and this is 
called " doing the vessel" For an example, see Insense. 

Virg^in honey [vuu-rjin im'i], s, the honey produced from the 
hive of a second swarm from the parent-stock. 

tVipgin Mary's Honeysuckle [Vuurjin Mae-riz tJn-isAkl], *. 

common garden Lungwort. 

f Virtue [vuuTchu], s. strength, flavour, essential excellenca ** Yo 
mun cork that medicine-bottle up well, else the virtue '11 aw go 
ait'n it'* [Yoa* mtm kauTk dhaat* med*sn-bot*l up wel, els 
dhti vuu'rchu)l au' goa* aayt)n it]. Compare Shak., Sonnrt* 
81, 13 ; Tempest, L ii. 27. Also the E. by virtue of. 

tVittrit {vitTit], adj. angry, vicious, bitter. "They bin very 
vittrit agen the mester" [Dhai bin ver*i vit'rit ugy'en* dhu 
mes-tur]. "Hoo's bin despert vittrit wi' mey ever sin hoc left 
Lodmore's; hoo wull have it I towd tales on her to th' missis" 
[6o)z bin des'purt vit'rit wi mey evur sin 6o left Lod-murz ; 6o 
wM aav it ahy towd tai'lz on ur tu)th misiz]. Short for 
inveterate. 

tVivers [vahyvurz], s. pi. the fibres of a plant. Evidently a 
corruption of E. Jibres. 

Voyage [vahyij], s. a journey, whether by land or se& "I've 
often thowt I should like go a voyage among the Welsh 
mountains" [Ahy)v of-n thuwt ahy shud lahyk goa* u vahyij 
umAng* dhii Welsh muwntinz]. Fr. voyage, a journey 
Compare Much Ado about Nothing, L i. 88, "Is there no young 
squarer now that will make a voyage with him to the devil." 



W. 

Wack [waak*], s, chance, luck; in the phrase <'to tak one's vack.' 
"Aw reet; if yo wunna be howpen, yo mun tak yur irocfc" [An" 
reet; iv yoa* wAn')u bi uwpn, yoa* mun taak* yur waak]' 
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'<Mun we cheer up an' be lively; or mun we aw tak nr wack 
an' dey together?** \}liui wi cheyfir ftp un bi lahyvli; ur mAn 
wi au* taak* ur waak* ftn dey ttigy*edh*ur?] 

tWacker [waak*ur], 8. a shiver; e.g., to be **aw of a wacker.'' 

fWacker [waak*ur], v.n. to shiver. ''I'm that starft, than I fiedr 
wacker wi* cowd** [Ahy)m dhaat* staa'rffc, dhun ahy fae-r 
waak*iir wi kuwdj. Miss Jackson gives acker for Shropshire. 

Wade [wai-d], 8, endurance, "last.** "There*s a good jell o' wade 
in it" [Dhur)z u gAd jel u wai'd in it], of something which is 
economical in use, and so lasts a long time. 

Wade awee [wai-d uwee-], v.n, (1) to go away or diminish 
gradually. Thus money or provisions are often said to wade 
moee, and I have heard a cough spoken of as wadin* awee, 

(2) The converse use which follows is common. ''Bones 
an* go-anna waden awee wi* the money'* [6oa*nz un goa^aau'ii 
wai'dn uwec wi dhu mun*i]. This might equally well be 
expressed as under (1) "The money wades awee wi* buyin' 
bones an* goanna.** 

Compare A.S. wadan, to go, trudge, cognate with Lat. 
vadere, 

Wady [wai'di, wee*di], adj. slow in consumption ; lasting a long 
time ; of which a little goes a long way. The apphcation of 
this word is very wide, and it has no exact equivalent in literary 
English. Generally speaking, it is applied to anything which 
exceeds expectation in point of quantity. Thus it is specially 
used of articles of consumptioa A cheese is said to " eat very 
wady '* when only a small portion is consumed at each meal. 
Cloth which wore an unusually long time would be called wady. 
A wculy mile is a long or tedious distance ; and generally, wady 
as applied to a specified distance would imply the speaker*s 
belief that it was greater than it was said to be. A wady 
walker would be one who took long strides, and so got over a 
good deal of ground without any appearance of haste. Wilbra- 
ham has ^'Wheady^ that measures more than it appears to be.** 
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So Bailey, << A Wheady Mile, a Mile beyond Expectation, a 
tedious one. Shrop.'* It is, of course, an adjective fonned 
from the verb ** to trade," above. 

Waft [waafi], «. (1) rapid movement. ''Hoo doesner have v^aft 
enough for keep her warm*' [60 d^)nur aav* waaf-t uniif- fur 
ky'ee'p ur waaTm]. 

(2) energy. ''Some folks semn to ha' noo toaft in *em— 
neether waft nur shift" [Sum foa*ks semn tu aa n6o waaf-t in 
um — ^nee'dhur waaf't nfir shif-t]. 

Waft [waaf't], v.n. to move quickly about E.g.^ a housemaid 
bustling about her work will describe herself as " waftirC an' 
draughtin' abaXt." See Dbaught. Compare the transitive 
use of the verb in WitUer^s Tale, L ii. 872, " wafting his eyes 
to the contrary." 

WBJggOTL [waag'in], v.a, and n. to groom, be a groom or waggoner. 
"Ah'm waggonin* at Mester Done's this 'ear" [Ah)m waag'inin 
ut Mes'tur Doa*nz dhis eeur]. 

Waken [wai-kn], part, adj, awake. ''Binna yd waken yet, lads?" 
[6in')u yu wai'kn yet, laad-z?"] A strong past participle of 
the verb **to wake." 

i Wakes [wai-ks, wee'ks], s. the annual festival of a village or parish, 
held on or about the anniversary of the Saint to whom the parish 
church is dedicated. Mr. Holland is wrong in supposing that 
the Wakeses [wai'ksiz] are held only in the auttmm; I know of 
at least two that are held much earlier in the year. This fact 
greatly lessens the probability of his theory that they are a 
survival of some pagan autumnal festival. Among the country- 
people the Wakeses are the fixed points of time from which 
everything is reckoned. I will take a few examples from 
places in South Cheshire. At Wybunbury Wakes, held at the 
beginning of March, fig-pies are eaten^ no other fruit being 
then obtainable. At Bunbury Wakes rye-grass and clover 
should be ready to cut; also cows begin to **bate" in their 
milk, and, as the milk then becomes much richer in quality. 
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dairy maids begin to take some cream from the milk set aside 
for making cheese. At Wrenbnry Wakes early apples are 
ripe. Before Marbury Wakes all thrifty husbandmen have, 
or should have, got their com in. At Acton Wakes crabs are 
ripe. Hence this Wakes, in common, I think, with some 
others, was also called Crab Wakes; and crab-throwing, 
especially at the viHage parson, was the favourite pastime of 
the day. This crab-throwing frequently resulted in a general 
scuffle in which blood flowed freely and heads were broken all 
round. 

Wakesin' [wai*ksin], 8. a present brought home from a wakes. 
Cp. CmosTicAsm' (2) and "E. fairing. 

t Wallet [waal'it], s. a workman's bag. It is usually slung over 
his shoulder, and contains his tools, his dinner, &c. 

Walloek [wollik], v.n. to roll in one's walk, have an unsteady 
gait. NoBBUBY. ^^WaUockirC abowt like a barrow-trindle " 
[Wol'iikin ubuwt lahyk ft baar-ii-trin'dl]. Cp. E. wallow. 

Waly [wai'li], adj. irregular in shape; e.g,, a plank which tapers off 
towards the end, so as not to be of uniform thickness 
throughout, is said to be a waly-ended plank. Compare Mr. 
Holland's Wany: 

tWammicky [waam-iki], adj. fatigued, feeble. '*Well, Mrs. 
Purcell, how are you?" "Well, I feyl very weak an' 
wamndcky*' [Wei, ahy feyl ver*i wee*k un waam*iki]. "Why, 
what do you mean by wammicky?" "Oh, ready to go aw of a 
ruck" [Oa% red'i tii goa* au* uv ti rAk]. 

Wan [waan*], v.a. to beat. "Bran yo, Til wan yo'r hide fo' y6" 
[Braan* yoa, ahy)l waan* yoa*r ahyd fo)yu]. ? for wand, quasi 
to beat with a wand. 

Wand [waau'd], s. a stick, or switch. "I con do nowt bait my 
wand, neether fatch key up nur nowt else " [Ahy)kn d6o nuwt 
baayt mi waan'd, nee'dhtir faach* ky'ey up nur nuwt els]. 
Icel. vondr, a switch. The meaning of wand in S. Chea is 
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much wider than in the standard English of the present day. 
Cp. Merchant of Venice, I. iii. 85, ** The skilful shepherd peeled 
me certain wands." 

Wane [wai*n], v.a. to wean. One often hears the remark made a 
lee unUs, or oats sown on newly-ploughed grass land, that ''iVi 
U7a7un'-time with 'em." 

Wanga [waangg-u], v.n. to totter, walk feebly and unsteadily. 
''Pm that sick an* feeble, I can hardly wanga'* [Ahy)m dhaat 
sik* iin feebl, ahy kun aaTdli waangg'u]. The pres. part. 
wanga4n' [waangg*&-in] is used for ^'feeble, ailing.*' *'I feel 
very wanga-in' this momin'." The last syllable of wanga, which 
never takes an r, represents the termination le. Cp, Wilbra- 
ham's Wangle, Miss Jackson's Wangling, Wankle, See follow- 
ing article. 

Wangfy [waangg*i], adj. faltering, giddy. **I feyl very wangy* 
[Ahy feyl veri waangg*i]. Hence it obtains the wider meaning 
of "failing in health." Cp. Wanoa-in' under Wanoa. "Th' 
owd chap sems very wangy an' queyar; I dsut bey's gooin* aw 
one road." *'Ay, poor owd fellow, the sexton's shooken his 
shovel at him" [Dh)uwd chaap* semz ver'i waangg-i un 
kweyur; ahy daayt ey)z g6oin au* won roa'd. Aay, p6our 
uwd fel'u, dhu sek*stun)z sh6o*kn iz shiivl aat* im]. Bailey 
has ** Watikle, limber, flaccid." A.S. and O.L.G. unincoL 

Wanter [waan-tur], s. a person who goes to an auction, intending 
to buy. **What! noo wanters/'* exclaimed an auctioneer, on 
failing to get a bid. 

Wapper [waap-dr], s. a wasp. "There's a ronk owd wapper'i 
neist i' th' meadow hedge-cop; wut come an' help us tak it 
to-neight?" [Dhur)z ii rongk uwd waap'iLrz neyst i)th medu 
ej-kop-; wiit kiL^m un elp uz taak- it tu-neyt?] 

+Waps [waap's], «. a wasp. A.S. K<rps. 

tWarch [wairrch], $. an ache, pain; e.g., tooth-warch, waUU-icarck 
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tWaPCh [waaTch], v,rk to ache. "My heart fiair warches for the 
poor demt little thing" [Mi aart faeT waaTchiz far dhu 
poo^ tlemt lit'l thingg']. Bailey has ** To warch^ to work, to 
ache ; to work. N. C. * ' 

Warcher [waa*rchtir], 8. a contemptaoas term for a small, insig- 
nificant person. Bickley. '* He's a pratty warcher to go of a 
job like that" []&e)z u praati waaTchiir tu goa* uv u job lahyk 
dhaat*]. 

Warchin' [waaTchin], adj. insignificant, contemptible. Bickley. 
See preceding article. 

Wann up [waa'rm iip], v.n, to agree with warmly, to be enthusi- 
astic about. " Ah cudna warm up wi' that keind o* work *' [Ah 
k{id-)nu waa*rm iip wi dhaat' ky'eynd u wuurk]. 

Warmship [waa-rmship], a. warmth, ** Come thy wees within air 
o' th' fire, an' get some warmship, for tha't a poor starft-lookin' 
little thing" [Eiim dhi wee-z widhin* ae-r u)th fahyur, un gy'et 
sum waa-rmship, far dhu)t u poour staa*rft-16okin lit'l thingg*]. 

tWarra-bee [waar*u-b^], & a large wart on the body of an animal, 
supposed to be due to the presence of a worm. Nobbuby. See 
below. 

Warra-bFOOZe [waar*u-br^ez], 8, the same as above. Bickley. 
Bailey gives Wary-breed^ with a reference to Wamel Worm, for 
which see following article. 

Warra-WOPm [waar-u-wuurm], 8. the same as above. Bailey has 
^'Wamel Worms, Worms on the Backs of Cattle, within their 
Skin." 

Wastrel [wai'-stril], «. (l) a wasted person. ** Whey, what a 
wastrel yo'm gone to look ! " [Wey, wot u wai'stril yoa*)m gon 
tu look !] 

(2) a good-for-nothing fellow, a scoundrel. *' I'll ha' noo 
truck wi' sich a wastrel'' [Ahy)l aa n6o trdk wi sich* ii wai'stril]. 
Not a spendthrift, as Mr. Holland has it for other parts of 
Cheshire. 
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t(8) any manufaotared article which is in any way &nlty. 
A '' nookshotten " cheese is called a wastrel; a &iilty piece of 
earthenware, such as those which are frequently sold very 
cheap in the markets, is called a wastrel, he. 

Wattle [waat'l], 8, the ear. <<I*11 warm thy wattU 16' thee" 
[Ahy)l waa*rm dhi waatl fo)dhi]. 

Wattle-warch [waati-waa*rch], s, the ear-ache. 

f Wauk [wau'k], v.a, to move a flag or stone along the ground by 
rearing it on one end, and then shifting it forward by using the 
two comers of the bottom end alternately as pivots. A causal 
form of E. walk. 

Waut [wau't], 8. an upset. " We'n had a waut i' the road " [Wi)n 
aad* u wau't i dhu roa*d]. 

Waut [wau't], t(l) v,a, to overturn. **We wan wanted di^ this 
bonk" [Wi wiin wau*tid daayn dhis bongk]. Cp. Beean- 

WAUTKD. 

(2) to lay low, slay. <* I'd waut him," said a man to me of 
Arabi Pasha. 

(8) v.n. to topple over. ** Ah dait yur looad 'U waut" [Ah 
daayt yur 16oud)l wau-t]. 

For waUf A.S. weaUan. Bailey has **to wait, to overthrow, 
to totter or lean one way. N.O." 

Wauve [wau'v], 8, the angle at which spokes are fixed in the nave 
of a wheel. A wheel is said to have much or little wauve 
according as its circumference stands out much or little beyond 
the centre. 

Wauve [wau'v] (1), v.o. to cover. "Put th' tatoes i* th* beiler, 
an' uauve it o'er wi' th' lid" [PAt)th tai-tuz i)th beylur, un 
wau'v it oftT ^•i)th lid*]. Bailey has **To whoare, to cover, to 
whelm over. Chesh.*' M.E. hicelven; see Whelm in Skeats 
Diet. 

+(2) r.n. to lean over. "That waw wauve^ o'er a jell" 
[Dhaat* wau* wau'vz oa-r u jel]. So the circumference of a 
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wheel is said to wame when it stands out above the centre. 
See preceding article. 

(8) to topple over. A load which is badly put on will 
wauve o'er. In this sense swauve is more usual, and wauve in 
this sense may be a blunder for swauve. 

Wax [waak's], s, animal excrement. 

Way [wee*], 8. (1) "In a poor way" has two meanings, {a) 
poorly, ilL "Th' owd missis is in a despert poor wee'^ 
[Dh)uwd mis'is iz in u des-put p6our w6e]. (6) cross, irritable. 
"Dun yo think yo should go in a poor wee, if I was to ax y6 a 
question'* [Dun yoa thingk yoa shfid goa in H poofir wee, iv 
ahy woz tu aak-s yti u kweschtin]. So we say "to put out of 
the way'' for "to annoy." 

(2) "In a big way'* means proud, elated. " '11 bey in 

a big wee nai he's tayn th' prize at th' Cheese Show" [ )1 

bey in t big* wee* naay ee)z tai*n)th prahyz ut)th Chee-z 
Shoa]. 

(8) "To be gooin' aw one wee'* is a euphemism meaning to 
be sinking f&at, to be approaching death. For an example see 
under Wanoy; and compare Henry F., 11. iii 16 (Clar. Press 
ed.), "for after I saw him fumble with the sheets and play 
with flowers and smile upon his fingers' ends, I knew there 
was but one way,** See Dr. Wright's note on this passage in 
the Clarendon Press edition. 

(4) The genitive case of this word in common with manner, 
road, fashiony is largely used to form adverbs and quasi-adverbial 
expressions; e,g,, army -wees [aan*i-wee*z], other-ii^^« [udh'ur- 
wee'z], o'this wees [u dhis* wee-z]. So "Go iiij wees** [Goa- 
dhi wee'z]. Compare "any ways afflicted" in the Prayer 
Book;" " other-^rot^ " in Shak. Twelfth Night, V. L 198; 
"this ways** in Merry Wives, 11. ii. 60; "come your ways*' 
in Troilus and Cressida, HE. ii. 47. Also compare the German 
" Gehe deines Weges,** See Outlines of Grammar, p. 66. 

fWay [wai% wee*], interj, whoa! An exclamation used to a horse, 
when he is required to stop. 
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tWear [wae-r], v,a, to spend. "Well, what did y6 wear on it?" 
[Wei, wot did yu wae-r on it?] This word is in no way con- 
nected with the E. wear^ but is derived from W. [g^ucario, where 
the initial g is merely euphonic, as in gwin^ wine, Lat. vin-um, 

fWedgBd [wejd], part. adj. swelled and hard; said of a cow*s 
udder that has become gorged with milk. 

Weather [wedh-ur], s. "Under the weather'* [tin-dur dhu 
wedh'iir] means out of sorts. "Well, Mester Johnson, an' 
haK*s the little wench?** "Well, hoo sems, like, a bit under 
the weather to-dee, so I towd her hoo'd better keep quaiet 
a-wom" [Wei, Mes'tur Jon-sn, un aay)z dhu lit'l wensh? 
Wei, 00 semz, lahyk, u bit un-dur dhu wedh*tir tii-dee% su 
ally tuwd Hr 6o)d betur ky'ee*p kwai*ut uwom*]. 

Weather [wedh-dr], v a. of hay, to expose to fog and rain. By 
urathered hay the Cheshire farmer understands hay that is of 
a Imd colour through exposure. 

Wed [wed], «. a forfeit. " They wun just-a-meet agate o' cryin' 
the H>eiis when I went in " [Dhi wun jus*t-u-m6et ugy*ai-t u 
kraliv'in dliii wedz wen ahy went in]. A.S. wed, a pledga 
Compare 

Wf>d QO schalt thou have of me ! 
Ac I wv^ have teed of thee. 

—KfHg AUmiMder, L 885 (ed. Weber). 

Mi K^ ich wulle seste to tgyedde. 

— LayMWkOHj 25172. 

WeeUy Iww^hli], ti«y. weakly, ailing. 

Weeny ,w>wnM\ ^{i xm\\ •• Hoo's sich a wt^n^ little wench, wi' 
tho •f^vtr#«< liiUo scxinch of a no^e '* rcVolE sich- u wee-ni litl 
wvii^U vi dhii wtvui-isl lil*l skrin-sh uv tl noa'z]. " Gie me 
\\\i^\ ^ \i>cx\\ y - uny , irtvit« bit *' [^Gy'i^mi just u tee-ni, wee*ni 
bill Ov>iu|\itrv Ovr. »v«^« 

WiaN^-WOW ,wxv >irAAw\ /fjvK ill hU^c^L tottering; said generally 
sNt* ;ii Kvki NxMwvuT. ** TLm kvttd's aw vv^-iiy)ir a'ready, an 
^iV A *U\^l(*V5^?^ lo »;s**>f if T^ d:;rnr!r ha' some on it off, afore ye 
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getten far** p)haat* 16oud)z au* wee'-waaw ured'i, un it)8 u 
streeTijur tii mey iv yi dAn)ur u sAm un it of, ufoaT yi gy'et*n 

Weinat [weynaat], s. an antic, trick. ''At yur tr^nato again ! '' 
[Aat- yur weynaats ilgy'en- !] 

Welnd [weynd], s. (1) wind, breath; and so, a pause to get wind. 
"Wey*n have a weind here'* [Wey)n aav u weynd eyur]. 
Hence it is often used of the after-dinner siesta. '' Wheer's 
Jim the wagginer?'* "He*s havin* his weind V th* bing" 
[W6eur)z Jim* dhii waag'inur? !l&e)z aavin iz weynd i)th 
bingg-]. 

(2) Note also the phrase "the wind's blowin' the weind 
about " [Dhu win')z bloa'in dhfi weynd ubuwt], for which see 
under Tsent. 

Weind [weynd], (1) v,n. to take breath. ''Yo'n be fair jigged up 
afore noon, if yo dunna stop an* weind a bit*' [Yoa')n bi faer 
jig'd ftp ufoa-r n6on, iv yoa* dAn)u stop fin weynd u bit]. 

(2) v.a. to allow to take breath. ** Yo mun weind yur bosses 
atop 0* Hinton Bonk" [Yoa* mfin weynd yur os'iz u)top* u 
In'tn Bongk]. 

(8) v.a. to beat. "Snag at mey, wull boo? A little tooad 
of a pup like that ! I'll weind her if boo does bite me *' [Snaag- 
tit mey, wM 6o? liti tooud uv u pAp lahyk dhaat-I Ahy)l 
weynd ur iv 6o dAz bahyt mi]. A common threat of an 
indefinite character is "I'll weind yur watch [waach*] fo' 
y6." 

Weinder [weyndfir], 8, (1) a huge portion of food; e.g., a whole 
round of bread with cheese would be called a "weinder.** 

(2) a heavy blow; e.g., to "fatch him a pratty weinder"' 
[&ach* im fi praat'i weyndur]. See Wbind (8), above. 

Welndlns [weyndinz], 8,pL the boughs which are interwoven with 
the stakes used to shore up the bank of a stream. The whole 
operation of shoring up a bank is called "staking.** 

Welndy [weyndi], 8. a mad, hare-brained person. "I wonder haa 
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he dars trust his hosses wi' sioh a voemdy as him*' [Ahy 
wundur aay 6e daa'rz triUst iz osiz wi sioh* u wejudi iiz 

im*]. 

Weindy [weyndi], adj, mad, hare-brained. "It*s one on his veindy 
tricks ** [It)s won on iz weyndi triks], " Ya xoeindy foo I oonna yd 
let the hoss*alooan wheil he*8 havin' his bit o' com? Sarve yo 
reight if he knocked yur breens alt" [Yaa* weyndi f6ol kon*)u 
yu let dhu os ul6o*iin weyl 6e)z aavin iz bit & kuum? Saa*rv 
yti reyt iv 6e nokt yur breenz aayt]. 

Weisen [weyzn], +(1) v.n. to ponder, meditate (lit, grow mse). 
" Ah've just bin weisenirC abowt what that owd fellow said i'th 
pulpit th' tother neight" [Ah)v jAst bin weyznin ubuwt wot 
dhaat' uwd fel'fi sed i)th pil-pit th) ttidh'tir neyt]. This word 
is sometimes used by Cheshire people who do not habitually 
use the dialect " Turn up at committee to-morrow night, and 
we'll have some udsening talk." 

(2) v.a. to teach, enlighten. *' That'll weisen him a bit" 
[Dhaat')l weyzn im u bit]. 

fWeisle [weyzl], s. a potato-stalk ; also called a Haulm. '* Clap 
theise Farmers' Glories up i' hampers, an' throw a toothry 
weisles upo'th' top" [Tlaap* dheyz FaaTmurz Dloa-riz iip i 
aam-purz, un throa* u t6o-thri weyzlz ftpu)th top]. "The 
tops of Carrats and Parsnips are by Gardiners termed WisaUy' 
(Handle Holme, Acad, of Ami,, Bk. II. ch. iii. p. 65). 

+ Welly [well], adv. well nigh, nearly. About Bickley and Chol- 
mondeley one hears the double form welly nigh [wel-i nahy]. 

Welt [welt], s. the " rib " at the top of a sock or stocking. 

f Welt [welt], v.a. to beat ** Hoo's frikkent, if hoo go's wom bait 
the money, as her mother'll welt her " [6o)z frik-nt, iv 6o goz 
wom baayt dhu miin'i, uz ur miidh*tir)l welt ur]. 

+ Wench [wensh], s. a girl The word has no offensive connotation ; 
it is the usual correlative to lad. ** Hoo's a rare, fine, buxom 
tcench, noo matter what annyb'dy says " [6o)z u raeT, fahp, 
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b^'sum wensh, n6o maat'ur wot aan*ibdi sez]. Compare 
Sbakspere, Tempest^ 11. i. 48 (Olobeed.), "Temperance was a. 
delicate wench,'^ 

Wer [wuur], «. only used in the expression, <'as bitter as werJ" 
Bitter should properly be sour, as the original meaning of wer 
is " crab-apple ;'* and it is so given by Bay. Bailey also has 
•* Wharre, Crabs, Crab Apples. Cheshire ;" and he is followed 
by Wilbraham. 

Werrit [wer it], s, worry, anxiety. "I've had sich a werrit wi' 
them childem, gettin' 'em off schoo' agen " [Ahy)v aad* sich* 
u wer'it wi dhem chil-dum, gy'etin tun of 8k6o ugy'en*]. 

tWerrit [wer'it], v.a, and n, to worry, make or be anxious. To 
worry in its literal sense is werry [wer*i]. 

Weteha [weoh'u], v.a. to wet the feet. "Ah dait yo'n wetcha 
yursel" [Ah daayt yoa)n wech'u yursel*]. An irregular 
formation from wetchat, wetchUt (wetshod), which was supposed 
to be a pass, part I have even heard "This reen 'ull wetchUt 
the folks*' [Dhis ree*n td wech-ut dhu foa-ks]. 

What for [wot faur], phrase, occasion to remember; a word used 
with reference to punishment, scolding and the like. "I'll gie 
thee what fur, if I can get howt o* thee" [Ahy)l gy'i)dhi wot 
faur, iv ahy)kn gy'et uwt u dhi]. 

tWheelbarrow fanner [weylbaaru faa*rmur], s. a cottage 
farmer, holding a few acres of land, and using a wheelbarrow 
instead of a horse and cart. 

Mr. Holland gives the word, and aflsigns it to Wrenbury, where 
it is undoubtedly in use, as in many other places in S. Cheshire. 
But in the name of English grammar in general, and Wrenbury 
grammar in particular, I must protest against the illustrative sen- 
tence which Mr. Holland's informant has supplied him with. A 
Wrenbury man couCd not have perpetrated such a sentence as *^ Vz 
wheelbarrow farmers pays more rent than big farmers, and we're 
obliged to grow twice as much on uz land." I cannot, of course, say 
what was the exact form of the sentence as originally heard ; but 
the follo¥nng reconstruction of it is at least in accordance with 
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Wrenbury grammar : " Uz wheilbarrow fiarmers peen moor rent till 
big farmers, an' we'm forced grow tweice as much on uz land" [Liz 
weylbaarii faa*rmurz peeii mdoiir rent til big* faaTmurz, un wi)m 
foa'st groa* tweys uz miLch on uz laan'd]. 

Wheite-WOOd [weyt-wAd*], s. under- wood in a forest (lit. wkUf- 
wood). "Th* wood-reengers ban bin here, seeminlj, cuttin' 
the wheite-wood** [Th)wAd-ree'njurz iin bin ieur, s6e'ininli, 
kit-in dhu weyt-wud*]. 

VTheite-puddins [weyt-piid-inz], 8, pi, a kind of sweet sausages 
(lit. white-puddings), made of boiled groats, minced &t of pork, 
chopped herbs, with currants, sugar, and spice. 

VThet [wet], 8. a turn, bout; a metaphor from mowing. "There's 
copper at the foot o' Bickerton Hills, if they could bu* ger at 
it; they*n had two or three whets at it" [Dhur)z kop'or ut dha 
fdt u Bik'urtn ilz, iv dhai killd bu gy'er aat* it ; dhai)n aad* t6o 
ur threy wets aat* it]. "Come, lad, never give in! have 
another whet** [Kum, laad*, nevur gy'iv in! aav unddh'ur 
wet]. 

f VThetstone [wet'stun], s. a lump in the udder of a cow, consequent 
upon the ducts having been overcharged. 

Which [wich'], pron. what (in exclamatory sentences). " Which 
a big lie!" [Wich* u big- lahy!] The use is well known 
in M.E., e.g., Confessio AmarUis, iii 244. " Whiche a sinne 
violent." 

Whiffle [wif-1], r.n. (1) to veer, shift; said of the wind. "The 
weind whiffles abowt s6, annyb'dy can hardly tell what keind o' 
weather to expect " [Dhu weynd wif-lz fibuwt su, aan-ibdi Iran 
aa*rdli tel wot ky*eynd u wedh'ur tu ukspek*t]. 

(2) to stir, when lightly blown upon by the wind. "^ 
think the weind*s gettin' up a bit, the tree-tops bin beginnin' 
whiffle abowt a bit" [Ahy thingk dhu weynd)z gy'et'in up u bit, 
dhii tr6e--tops bin bigy*inin wif-1 ubuw-t fi bit-]. 

Whlgffed [wig-d], adj, curdled ; said especially of the milk in a 
pudding which has been subjected to too intense heat. 
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tWhig^ [wig'z], 8. pL roots or other obstrnction choking up a 
drain. "Th* sough's welly stopped up wi whigs*' [Th)sAf)8 
wel'i stopt iiip wi wig*z]. Whigs seems to stand for tungs. The 
latter is occasionally pronounced kwigs in S. Ghes. (see under 
Quist). For the dropping of the k in kw or qu, op. Wick, 
below. 

Whimmy [wimi], adj. whimsical. 

Whip [wip'], 8. See Whipstraw. 

Whipi>ersiiappeF [wip*ursnaap*ur], s. a hobbledehoy; a deprecia- 
tory term. Compare WmpsTRAW, below. 

Whipi>6t [wipit], 8. a cross-bred terrier, used for "rabbiting." 

Whipstraw [wip*strau], 8. a young and inexperienced person, a 
hobbledehoy. A term of contempt. Sometimes whip and 
straw are used separately. A Cheshire farmer once expressed 
to me great contempt for the opinions of a '*lot of whips and 
straws" like us University men. Cp, Wopstraw, and for the 
last syllable of the word Dwindlbstraw. 

Whirlers [wuuTlfirz], s.pl. dogs. Bubland. ''He was wearin' 
a pair o* whirlers" pfee wuz waeTin u pae'r u wuuTlurz]. 
Compare Mr. Holland's word Whellers, "extra stockings without 
feet, or hay-bands wrapped round the legs to protect them from 
wei" 

Whirlig^Ogf [wuuTligog], 8. that which whirls or turns; only meta- 
phorically used in the phrase ''like a whirligog" ''Hoo*s a 
poor, skitter-witted thing, flirtin* an' jumpin' abowt theer like 
a whirligog" [6o)z u poour sky'it-urwitid thingg-, fluuTtin un 
jiim'pin ^buw*t dh^eur lahyk u wuu*rligog]. Miss Jackson has 
the word with the meaning ''turnstile;" this may have been 
the original meaning in Cheshire. Mr. Holland has whirligig 
for a turnstile. 

tWhot [wot], adj. hot. " Eh, mon, it's whot." *' As whot as love 
nine dees owd " [Cz wot uz luv nahyn dee'z uwd] is a common 
expression. See W on p. 22 (Chapter on Pronunciation). 

oc 
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Wib-WOb [wib*-wob], 8. a shakmg. A load of manure was said to be 
" aw of a wib'woh '* [an* uv u wib'-wob]. Compare E. wobbU. 

Wiek [wik-], 8. (1) the ** fly ** in sheep. Wicks are specifically the 
maggots that are produced on the bodies of sheep afflicted with 
this disease. Cp. Wick, adj. 

(2) the '' quick,'* the sensitive part below the surface of the 
skin. See Wick, adj., below. 

tWick [wik], adj. alive, live, " quick." ** Things won better when 
that other owd mon" (i.e., Beaconsfield) "was wick'' [Thing'z 
wun bet'iir wen dhaat- idh'ur uwd mon wuz wik']. The old 
sense of quick; cp. Quilt and Welt. Wick is used as a subs, 
when we speak of a finger or toe nail growing into the wick. 

t Wicket [wik it], 8. a garden-gate. Macefen and Shbopshibe 
BoBDER. See Hatch, which is the more common word 
throughout S. Ches. 

Wick-S6t [wik' -set], s. a quickset. 

Wick-wood [wik'-wM], s. quicksets. A wick-wood hedge is a 
quickset hedge. 

Wid [wid*], interj. a word used to call the ducks. W. hwyaid. 

Widd'nins [wid*ninz], 8. pi. the place where a stocking is widened 
( S. Ches. [wid-nd]), the cal£ 

Widdy [wid'i], 8. a child's word for a duck. 

tWidOW [wid-u] ]8. a widower. See Gender in Outlines 

tWidOW-mon [wid-u-mon] ) of Grammar, p. 67. 

Wiff-waff [wif'-waaf], «. foolery. Brindley. **Come, let's ha' 
none o' yur wiff-wajjf'' [Kiim, let)s aa non u yur wif--waaf]. 
See Quiff ; wif-waf is a reduplication of whift, connected with 
quiff as wick with E. quick. Compare E. whijf, W. chid/. 

Wig [wig-], s. a small, oblong bun, with sugar and carraway-seeds 
in it. **I'm welly clemt jeth, Mesfcer; ah've sitten here wi* my 
butter ever sin th' market opent, an' ah've had nowt bur a 
ha'penny fi?i^ of aw dee" [Ahy)m wel'i klemt jeth, Mestur; 
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ah)v situ 6eur wi mi bAt'ur evtir 8in)th maaTkit oa-pnt, un 
ah)v aad- nuwt bur u ai'pni wig uv au* dee*]. Originally a 
** wedge-shaped" bun, firom A.S. wecg, a wedge; cp. Ger. 
Wecky a wheaten bun. 

Wil-flre [wil'-fahyur], s. wild-fire, a term applied to the blue flame 
sometimes seen flickering over the sur&ce of a coal in a grate. 

tWimberry [wim*buri], s. the bilberry. The " Wimherry Hills " 
are the hills at Bulkeley, where great numbers of people go 
yearly to gather bilberries. 

Wimwam [wim*waam], s. t(l) a whim. " Tak n6 heid o* what 
that chap says ; hey*s full o' wim-wams " [Taak nu eyd u wot 
dhaat' chaap* sez ; ey)z fiU u wim-waamz]. 

(2) "A wim-wam to weind the sun up " [tJ wim*-waam tu 
weynd dhu aim &P] is often used as an evasive answer to the 
question, ** What have you there ?" or " What are you talking 
about ? '* 

tWindle-Stree [win*dl-stree*], 8. a long dry blade of grass in a 
field. ** Ay, it's bin a despert bad time for gress; I*m sure, to 
look at my feilds, it sems as if there was nowt bu* windle-strees 
on 'em '* [Aay, it)s bin u des-purt baad* tahym fur gres; ahy)m 
sh6our, tu look ut mahy feyldz, it semz uz iv dhur wdz nuwt 
bu win*dl-stree"z on um]. 

Window-rags [win-du-raag-z], a. pL shreds, fragments. ** If I 
could ha' gotten at him, I'd ha' torn him aw to toindow-rags '* 
[Iv ahy kud u* gotn aat* im, ahy)d u toa'm im au' tti windu- 
raag'z]. 

tWindy-mlll [win'di-mil or weyndi-mil], «. a wind-mill. 

Wing [wing-], v.a. (1) to fling, hurl, " send flying." " If tha ge's 
me anny moor o' thy kim-kam, I'll tak thee by th' cooat-coUar, 
an' mng thee ait o' th' door" [Iv dhu gy'ez mi aani m6oTir 
u dhi ky'im'-ky*aam, ahy)l taak* dhi bi)th k6out-kol'&r, dn 
wingg* dhi aayt u)th doour]. 

(2) to dust with the wing of a goose. 
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tWink-a-peep [wingk*-ti-p6ep], & the pimpemeL 

Winna [wln'u], v.n. (l) to neigh, whinny ; said of a horse. 

(2) to laugh low, sniggle. ''He was winna4n' aw the 
wheile he was tellin' th' tale '' [^e waz win*iiin au* dhu weyl 
6e waz tel*in)th tai'l]. A frequentative of E. whine; compare 
Chaucer's whinen, used of a horse (Prol. of Wyf of Baths, dd6), 
'' For as an hors, I couthe bothe bite and whyne.'* 

tWinPOW [win'roa*], «. a long row of hay, ready to be •• cocked." 
Bailey gives **Wtnd'Eowy Hay or Grass taken up into Rows, in 
order to be dried by the Wind before cocking up." 

tWinteP-praid [win*tur-praayd], adj. winter-proud, over-luxu- 
riant ; said of autumn-sown wheat which, during an unusually 
mild winter, has thriven too rapidly, and which is therefore 
liable to be laid by storms. 

Wipe [weyp], 8. a stroke. " Dost want a wipe V th* teeth?" [Dust 
waani) u weyp i)th t^eth ?] See following article. 

Wipe [weyp], v.a. to strike. Probably a form of E. swipe. Compare 

SwiPPA. 

Wisk [wis'k], 8, a cough, in horses, cows, and other domestic 
animals. " I think we'd better keep that cai up a neight or 
two, for hoo's gotten a bit of a wisk a'ready " [Ahy thingk* 
wi)d betnir ky'ee*p dhaat* ky'aay Ap u neyt ur too, fur 6o)z 
gotn u bit uv u wis'k ured'i]. 

iWisket [wis'kit], s. a basket or small hamper. Bailey has 
** Whisket, a Scuttle or Basket. N.C." 

Wiskettle [wis-kitl], s. a basketful, hamperful. ''A wiskeUU o' 
wick snigs (live eels) " [0 wis'kitl u wik* snig-z]. 

twitch [wich-], v.a, to bewitch. " Nai, go yur wees straight off 
to schoo', an' dunna yo see nowt to them nasty gypsies atop o' 
Brindley Leya (=Lea) ; dunna yo g6 neyar 'em nai, wun yo, 
else they'n meebe wUch y6 " [Naay, goa* yur wee*z streyt of tu 
skoo, un dii)nu yoa* see- nuwt tu dhem naasti jip'siz u)top* u 
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Brin-li Leyu; dii)nfi yoa* gu neyur um naay, wAn-)yfi, els 
dhi)n mee*bi wich* yii]. Compare 1 Henry IV., IV. i. 110^ 
** And loUch the world with noble horsemanship." 

Witch-mon [wich*-mon], «. a wizard, wise man; resorted to by 
country people to lay spirits, find lost articles, &c. 

With [with'], 8. the straw-band which binds a sheaf of com. " Ah 
want thee to may wUhs " [Ah waan*t dhi tu mai* widh'z]. 

With-aw [widh-au*], c(mj. for all that, although. ''With-aw hey 
was s5 fair an' soft-spokken, I couldna warm up with him 
none, after ah knowed th* breid as he come off" [Widh-au* ey 
woz su fiae-r un soft-spokn, ahy kAd')nu waa*rm 4p widh im 
non, aaf'tur ah noa'd)th breyd uz 6e kiim of]. 

Wither [widh*ur], v.a. to mutter. " Hey's wUherin some keind o' 
tales o'er" [Ey)z widh'urin sdm ky'eynd fi tai'lz oaT]. 

t Witty [witi], adj. knowing, clever. **He's a untty mon, is 

yander ; there's noo bestin* him at a bargain " [6e)z u wit-i 

mon, iz yaan*dur; dhur)z noo bes'tin im ut u baa*rgin]. So 

used in Much Ado about Nothing, IV. ii. 27, " A marvellously 

witty fellow, I assure you." Also compare vitty in Barbour's 

Bruce, vii. 184, 

Bat the kyug, that wes vitty 
Persauit weill be thair hawyug, 
That thai lufit hym in na thing. 

Wizzen [wiz-n], v.n. to whine, as a dog does. ''What a't tha 
wizzenin' at, nai ? Tha mid be very badly done by, ah'm 
sure" [Wot ut dhu wiz*nin aat, naay? Dhu mid* bi ver-i 
baad'li diin bahy, ah)m sh6our]. Compare mod. Oer. wimelnr 
M.H.G. winson (to whine), derivations of weinen, E. whine. 

Wizzen-faced [wiz*n-£ai'st or fee-st], adj. with withered or pinched 
features. ** Look at him, nai I innat hey a poor wizzen-faced 
little thing ? It's a regilar shame to plague him as they dun "* 
[L6ok ut im, naay t i)nut ey u p6our wiz-n-fiai*st lit*l thingg ? 
It)s u reg'ilur shaim tu plai'g im uz dhai- diin]. Compare 
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A.S. wimian to wither or dry up ; Ger. verwesen, Bailey has 
** Wisnedy withered or wasted. N.C." 

Womanln' [wum-unin], pres. part, courting. " Tha atna owd 
enough fur go a-womardrC ** [Dhaa aat*)nu uwd unM* fur goa* 
u)wAm'unin]. Compare wenching in TroUus and Cressida, V. 
iv. 84. • 

Worn it [worn* it], r.n. to go home. Boys will frequently stone 
a stray dog with the exclamation ^^Wom it,'' 

Womly [wom'h], adj. homelike (not homely). **Wom's wamly' 
[Wom)z wom*h] is the Cheshire equivalent for " There's no 
place like home.*' 

Wooden [wAd-n], adj. stupid, thick-headed. **ril never have sich 
a wooden fellow abait my bonk agen, if I con hinder it " [Ahy)l 
nevur aav sich* u wAd-n fel'u ubaayt mahy bongk ugy'en*, 
iv ahy kun in*dur it]. 

Wooden hills [wAd-n il*z], s. pi. a common slang term for the 
stairs. *' Let's be mowntin' the wooden hHW [Let)s bi 
muwutin dhu wAdu il*z] = Let us go to bed. 

i Wood-flnt [wAd-fint], s. a wood pila Less conmionly Wood-fin. 

Woodwork [wi\d*wuurk], 5. carpentry. "Joe's a knackety lad at 
anny sort o* woiMiworh"' [Joa')z u naak*uti laad- ut aan-i saa*rt 
li wi\d*wuurk]. 

Woolpacks [wi\l'paaks], «./>/. heavy white clouds, supposed by 
many people to portend rain. 

Wop [wop], je. a heavy Oedl. "It come dain sich a wop'' [It kum 
daayn sich' u wop]. 

Wopple [wopl], r.w. to topple over. Bicklkt. "Young John 
Bur^>$s &^>t upo* x\x swey, an' went up into th' air, an' then 
ho wont ifV77^/f, WiHf^^^ w^^pplim* o'er, an' his feet wan wheer 
his loi:^ vni^hi to bey*' ^Yiing Jon Buu-ijus got upu)th swey, 
(in woixt i\p intuVlh aer, un dhen ey went wop-1, wop'l 
vvopUu ^\iT, iXu i£ feyi wun we^-ur iz legi au*t tu bey]. 
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Wopstraw [wop'strau], s, the same as Whipstbaw, which see; 
also compare Shropshire Johnny -Wopstraw, 

Word of a sort [wnard uv a saa*rt], phrase, an admonition, 
rebuke. "Hoo gen him a word of a sort** 

World's end [waurldz end], s, <<To come to the world's end'' is 
a phrase of wide appHcation, meaning, generally, to have 
exhausted one's last resource. For an example, see under 
Jack, Jack up. 

Woshlcky [wosh-ild], adj. wobbly. Norbury. It was given to 
me as a synonym for Squashy (q.v.). 

tWosser [wos'ur], comp. adj. worse; a double comparative. "Yo 
bin gettin* wosser an* wosser*' [Yoa* bin gy'etin wos'ur un 
wos'ur] . Compare Shakspere, 1 K. Henry VI., V. iii. , " Changed 
to a worser shape thou canst not be;" also Hamlet, HL iv. 157, 
** 0, throw away the worser part of it.'* Also Measure for 
Me^isure, HI. ii 7. See Comparison of Adjectives, pp. 59 and 
61. 

f Wrangflesome [raang'lsum] , adj. quarrelsome. ' ' They bin scraw- 
lin', wramjlesome folks ; there's na much peace for annyb'dy as 
lives neyar 'em" [Dhi bin skrau*lin raangg'lsum foa*ks ; dhur)z 
naa miich pecs far aan'ibdi uz livz neyur um]. 

Wreathe [ree*dh], 8. a weal or raised stripe, caused by a lash. 
''There was wreathes on his back as thick as whip-cOrd" 
[Dhur wuz ree'dhz on iz baak* uz thik* uz wip*-koaTd]. 

Wreathe [ree-dh], v.a. to raise weals upon. '' 1*11 wreathe his back 
for him '* [Ahy)l ree*dh iz baak* for im]. 

Wrig^le-me-wry [rig-l-mi-rahy], s. crooked, awry. " Yo'n put 
th' cloth upo* th' table aw wriggte-me-wry " [Yoa')h p4t)th kloth 
upu)th tai'bl au* rig"l-mi-rahy]. 

Wring [ring']* *• " ^8 w®^ ^ wring " is a common expression. 

Wrinkle up [ringk-l ip], v.a. to crush or crumple up. "This 
papper's aw wrinklet up " [Dhis paap*ur)z au' ringk'lt ip]. See 
Wrinkle (sb.) in Skeat's Diet. 
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Writhen [ridhti], part. adj. (1) warped, crooked in grain. The 
handle of a pitohfork whioh is not straight in grain is called 
writhen. The term is also applied to cloth which is warped in 
texture. A.S. writhen, p. part, of wfithan, to writhe, wreathe. 
See the examples given mider Wreatfien in Morris* English 
Accidence, p. 166 (ed. 1882). Also compare the frequentative 
writhled in 1 Henry VI., 11. iii 28, ''this weak and writkled 
shrimp." 

(2) metaphorically, crooked-tempered. ''If I'd sich a 
wHthen-tempQred brivit to do with, ah dunna know what ah 
should do ; ah should juff her yed agen the waw, or dowk 
her i' the hoss-wesh, or slat my clog at her yed, ton" [Iv 
ahy)d sich- u ridh*n-tem-p&rd brivit tu d6o widh, ah du)na 
noa* wot ah shud d6o; ah shud jM ur yed dgy'en* dha 
wau', tir duwk ur i dhu os*-wesh, ur slaat* mi tlog ut ur yed, 
ton]. 

WPOStlin' [ros'lin], adj. lusty, strong; e.g., "agrat, wrostUn* chap" 
[u grae't, ros'lin chaap*]. Lit. wrestUng. 

Wut [wut], aux. verb, 2nd pers. sing. pres. wilt. Or, interrogatively 

used, wilt thou? e.g., "Give us some, irut/" Compare Hamlet, 

V. i. 298, 

'Swounds, show me what thou'lt do : 

WooH weep? woo't fight? woo't fast? wocfi tear thyself? 

WooH drink up eisel ? eat a crocodile ? 

See Outlines of Grammar, p. 89 ; and compare M.E. woU^ A.S. 
mit. The change of i into o is due to the preceding w. 

I refer again to the subject here in order to guard against a mis- 
apprehension which might be produced by Mr. Holland's article &v. 
Wut thou. Wilbraham had explained this expression as "?nlt 
thou?" H. remarks on this "Whatever it may have been in 
Wilbraham's time, this abbreviation is now used for * wouldest thou f " 
I have no doubt that H.'s remark may be quite correct for certain 
districts, but it is certainly incorrect as applied to the whole of 
Cheshire. Wut, as a past tense, is strange to me. It is probably a 
corruption of would rather than of wilt. It would be curious to 
know what is the form which represents wHt iu those places where 
icut stands for wotUdest. 
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Y. 

Tackaz [yaak'uz], v.n. to whine or whimper. ''Nai, donna set 
agate o' yackazirC a-that-ns; ur yo'n go bed bea'it anny supper" 
[Naay, du)nu set ugy'ai-t u yaak'uzin u)dhaatTiz; tir yoa)n 
goa bed bi-aayt aani siip'ur]. The word is onomatopoetic ; 
compare Yogha, below. 

Tacks [yaak-s], Tahks [yaa-ks], Tacks [yae-ks], interj. an ex- 
clamation of disgust. 

lYaflf [yaaf-], v,n. to bark, yelp. ** A little yaffin' tooad! turn him 
ait, an' let him yaik i* th' fowd" [tJ liti yaaf-in t6oud I tuum 
im aayt, un let im yaayk i)th fuwd]. 

YaSf [ya^*]' ^'^ (^) ^0 quarrel; cp. Yaogle and Yaogaz. 
(2) to bark short, of a dog. 

Yasrgfaz [yaag*uz], v,n, to bicker, wrangle. A variant of Yaogle, 
which see ; and for the change of final -U to -az, see under 
FusiMAz. Mr. Holland gives accassin, presumably pronounced 
[aak'usin], as a Macclesfield word. 

Yagg^le [yaa^'l], s. a quarrel. ** I heerd *em havin' a bit of a 
yaggU abalt summat" [Ahy 6eurd um aavin u bit uv ti yaag-l 
ubaayt sum*ut]. 

Yasrgfle [yaag-1], v.n. to quarrel, bicker. " I pity annyb'dy as has 
bey i* th' haise with 'em, for I'm sure they dun nowt bu' 
ya^jgle, yaggle, yaggle aw the blessed dee ; either one on 'em 
auvays agate" [Ahy pit*i aanibdi uz aaz* bey i)dh aays 
widh um, fur ahy)m shoour dhi dihi nuwt bu yaag-1, yaag-1, 
yaag-1 au* dhu blesnid dee*; eedhur won on um au-viz ugy'ai't]. 

Yaik [yaayk], v,n, to howl. For an example, see Yaff, and compare 
YowK. 

YallOW-WOrt [yaal-u-wuurt], s, a mild form of jaundice. 

Yander [yaan-dur], adv. and pron. yonder. It is worth noticing 
that this word in any of its four forms [yaan-dur, yon'dur, 
dhaan-dur, dhon*dur] is often substantively used. '' Wun yd 
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tak this or that?" "Oh, I'll tak yonder, if yondei^s a good 
'un " [WAn yu taak* dhis' ur dhaat* ? Oa', ahy)l taak- yon-dur, 
iv yon*dar)z a gud on]. Compare Bobert of Bmime in Morris* 
Specimens of Early English, p. 119, " Ys yme thy page?'* — and 
a few other M.E. examples given in Morris' English Accidence, 
p. 128. 

Yaps [yaap-s], Yahps [yaa-ps]. Yaps [yae-ps], Yeps [yeps], wurj, 
fie ! an exclamation of reproof ** Yaps upon yd." 

Yarb [yaaxb], s, a herb. Hence a herbalist is called a [yaa*rb- 
dok'tur] or a [yaaTbulist]. 

Yar-fl?OSt [yaa-r-frost], s. a hoar-frost. "It*s bin a yar-frott this 
momin' ; the grtJnd was as wheite as a sheite when I gor up" 
[It)B bin u yaa*r-frost dhus mau'min; dhu graaynd waz uz 
weyt uz u sheyt wen ahy gor 4p]. 

tYarly [yaa-rli], adj, early. 

Yam [yaa*m], s, a heron. A lane at Borland is called ^^Yarm' 
Leen." 

Yamst [yaa'mst], s. earnest; specially used of the "hiring 
shilling " or deposit-money given to a newly-hired servant to 
bind the bargain. ** Here's a shillin' yamst " [6eur)z u shil-in 
yaa-mst]. 

tYarrlngfleS [yaar-inglz], s,pl, a machine for holding yam to be 
wound off on reels or balls. See Miss Jackson, s.v. Yare- 
winds, 

tYarry [yaa-ri], adj. hoary, covered with hoar-frost. "It's a 
yarnj frost 'V [It's a yaa'ri frost]. 

Yask [yaas'k], r.n. to clear the throat; emit a short, dry cough. 
" Theer tha sits, baskin' an' yaskin' " [Dh^e-ur dhaa sits, 
baas 'kin un yaas'kin]. " Hearken at that cat yaskin' ; put her 
through th' window, else hoo'U be sick i' th' haise" [Aarkn ut 
dhaat' ky'aat* yaas'kin; pit ur thr6o)th win'du, els 6o)l hi sik 
i)dh aays]. Cp. Hask. 

Yaunce [yau-ns], ». a flirting, jaunty movement of the body. "Ay, 
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hoo*s a despert okkart wench, is Jinny, if yo stroken her up th* 
wrang road ; I towd her hoo man go an' wesh them dishes up 
as hoo'd left, an' hoo gen a bit of a yaunee, like yo*n seen her, 
an' flung hersel ait, an' hoo*s bin keybin' an' suUdn' ever sin '* 
[Aay, 6o)z u des'purt ok-iirt wensh, iz Jini, iv yoa* stroa*kn 
ur up dh)raangg' roa-d ; ahy tuwd ur 60 mun goa* un wesh 
dhem dish*iz Ap uz 6o)d left, un 60 gy*en u bit uv u yau-ns, 
lahyk yoa')n s^n ur, un ^hngg ursel* aayt, un 6o)z bin ky'eybin 
un sul'kin evur sin]. 

Taunee [yau*ns], v.n. )to toss the head, shrug the 

TauncO Onesel [wunsel-], r. ref. I shoulders, or make any 
quick or jaunty movement of the body ; of a horse, to prance. 
** See hai he yaunces when I touch him wi' the whip" [See 
aay ^ yaunsiz wen ahy tuch im wi)dhu wip*]. This word 
probably contains the key to the meaning of jauncing in 
Rich. IL, V. V. 95, ** Spurred, galled and tired by jaumntuf 
Bolingbroke." The commentators quote Cotgrave. *^Jancer 
un cheval, to stirre a horse in the stable, till he sweat with-all; 
or as QUI jaunt" They therefore give to Shakspere's jounce a 
similar meaning to that oijancer, viz., *' to make to prance." 
But it certainly makes better sense to take the word in the 
intransitive sense of Ghes. yaunce, and to understand it as 
referring to the jaunty action of Bolingbroke in the saddle. In 
any case jaunce and yaunce are the same word ; for interchange 
of 7 and y, compare ^.jerk with Shakspere's yerk (Henry F., 
rV. vii. 83), E. jade with Northern yaud, &c. See Skeat's 
Diet, under Jaunt 

Yaw [yau-], v,n. to talk in a jerky, disconnected fEishion. This word 
seems to be somewhat confused with E. yawn: for I am in- 
formed that it is usually applied to talk which is interrupted 
by the speaker's yawning. Compare Leigh's definition of 
Yawin' as *' talking in a disagreeable, offensive manner.'' The 
word may be the same as E. yaw (a reduplicated form of go), 
to go unsteadily, of a ship, used in Hamlet, V. ii. 119; or may 
be another form oljaw. 
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Tawky [yaa*ki], s, a foolish or maladroit person. ''What a yawky 
JO bin, gooin' an' tellin' the mester what I said at dinner-time** 
[Wot a yau'ki yoa bin, g6o*in un tel*in dhu mes*tur wot ahy sed 
ut din'iir-tahym]. The initial y represents an original g. See 
Oawkt ; and compare yowl from M.E. gouUnj yelp from A.S. 
gelpan, yawp = gawp, &a 

Yawny [yauni], «. an idiotic or senseless person. "Pve towd thee, 
an* better towd thee, tha'd better tak thy hands off wheile tha 
con ; bur if tha wull be sich a yawny as go on with it, tha 
mun stond th* racket " [Ahy)v tuwd dhi, un bet-ur tuwd dhi, 
dhu)d bet'ur taak* dhi aan*z of weyl dhu kon ; bur iv dhn 
wul bi sich' u yau-ni uz goa* on widh it, dhaa mun stond)dh 
raak'it]. A variant of Gawnt; see preceding article. 

+ Yawp [yau'p], v.n. to shout. Broxton. Bubland. "There was 
a red-yedded yaith at Mawpas Steetion, yawpirC an' carryin* 
on; an' th' p'leiceman took him up for bein' drunk" [Dhflr 
wuz u red*-yedid yaayth ut Mau*pus Stee'shun, yau'pin fin 
ky'aar*i-in on ; un)th pleysmun t6ok im ip fur beyin drungk]. 
A variant of Gawp, which thus connects the word with £. 
gape. 

Yed [yed], s. head. Here notice the phrase "it runs me i* the 
yecW i.e., it occurs to me. For this phrase compare Chaucer*s 
Knyghtes Tale, 1. 644, 

And right anoon it ran him in his mynde 
That sith his face was so disfigured 
Of maladie the which he hadde endured, 
He mighte wel, if that he bar him lowe, 
Lyve in Athenes evere more unknowe. 

Yedache [yed'aik], s. headache; the condition of a knife, cork- 
screw, &c., when the blade or screw is loose in the haft. 
** This owd knife o' thine's noo good : it*s gotten the yedache: 
y6 can hear it rattle when I sheek it " [Dhis uwd nahyf u 
dhahyn)z n6o gi\d : it)8 got*n dhu yed'aik ; yu)kn 6eur it raat-1 
wen ahy shee-k it]. 

tYed-COUar [yed--kolur], s. a leathern halter or bridle worn by 
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horses in the stable. See Miss Jackson's description under 
Head' Collar. 

Yeddy [yedd], adj. clever (lit. heady). **0h, he*s a yeddy yowth; 
yo leeave him alooan ; he dunna want neither yo'r help nur 
mine" [Oa*, 6e)z u yed*i yuwth; yoa' 16euv im uloo'un; ^ 
du)nu waan*t nee'dhur yoar elp nuur mahyn]. 

Ted-siraST [yed'-suraag*], s. a master, overseer. " He was gooin' 
orderin' an' mesterin' abait, just for aw the world as if he'd 
bin top-sawyer an' yed-sirag o* the lot" [6e wuz g6o*in 
aurdurin un mes'turin ubaayt, j4s far au* dhii wuurld uz iv 
6e)d bin top'-sauyur un yed'-suraag* u dhu lot]. 

Teld [yeld], s. a word used in more northern parts of Cheshire for 
a hill, only appears in S. Ghes. as a place-name; e.g., the 
Yeld (sometimes spelt Heald) is the name of a iaxm at 
Wrenbury. 

Tell>eF [yel'pur], v.n. to yelp, howL 

ITerds [yuurdz], «. pi, tow. 

Yet [yet], 8. (1) heat. 

(2) a period of time spent " Yo'n had a pretty long yet 
on it this turn " [Yoa)n aad* u priti lAngg* yet on it dhis- 
tuum]. This is probably a metaphor from racing, and repre- 
sents the Enghsh heat; but it is not consciously so used. 

fYethart [Yedh*urt], prop, name Edward. See Chapter on Pro- 
nunciation under D (8) and (5); and compare Shak.'s Yedward 
in 1 Henry IV, ^ L ii. 149. 

fYilve [yil'v], 8. a dung-fork. Bandle Holme spells it Yelve. 
Curiously enough, this is still the accepted spelling (in auc- 
tioneers' catalogues and the like), though I have never heard 
the pronunciation [yelv]. 

Yllve [yil'v], v.a. to use a yilve; e.g., "to yUve the muck ait '* 
[tu yil'v dhu miik aayt]. 

Ylp-yop [yip'-yop], «. a young, scatter-brained person. **Wha' 
do I care for a little, squirtin' yip-yop like thee? What a't 'ee 
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bur a gawky wopstraw of a lad, when aw's said ?" [Wo)d6o 
ahy ky*aeT fur u lit-1 skwuuTtin yip'-yop lahyk dh^ ? Wot 
aat')i bur u gau*ki wop*-strau uv u laad*, wen au')z sed?] 
Compare Leigh's *' Yip-yap, an upstart" 

Tocha [yokh-u], v,n. to laugh. Bubland. **I towd him he'd better 
mind what he was doin*, else he'd find himsel wrang ; bur he 
on'y yocka'd at me " [Ahy tuwd im 6e)d bet'ur mahynd wot 
^e wuz d6o*in, els ee)d fahynd imsel raangg*; bur ^ oani 
yokh'ud aat* mi]. This word is the same as Yoffa, which 
see. The change of [kh] into [f ] is a common phenomenon in 
English ; but it is curious to find the [kh] and [f ] existing side 
by side as in this word. Yocha is evidently an onomatopoeic 
word (cp, Lat. cachinnate), Yoffa is less obviously so ; and I 
once thought that yocha^ yoffa might be the two successiTe 
forms which led up to the E. guffaw. On communicating mj 
ideas on the subject to Professor Skeat, he kindly sent me the 
following note : " Yocha, yoffa are both certainly onomatopoetic; 
but I would not directly connect them with yuff-aw, I would 
only say that yoch-, yaff-, guff-, are expressive allied onomato- 
poetic words to indicate laughter. In such words, you cannot 
say whether the / came out of gh, or gh out of / — probably 
neither; t.t?., they were parallel attempts to render yaff-, yoch, 
as sounds meant to imitate laughter. Cp. Wiltshire yuck-el, a 
wood-pecker, lit, a laugher ; and Herefordshire yaff-el, also lit. 
a laugher. . . . Another word for a wood- pecker was hick- 
nay (probably from hick-, cp. hicc-ough) ; another word was 
lieighaiv, with which cp. hee-haw and ha! ha! Words of this 
purely imitative class run into all sorts of forms. If they seem 
expressive, that is all that is wanted." 

Yoffa [yof-u], v.M. to laugh. ** Yo mayn me yoffa when ah amna 
hafe well" [Yoa mai-n mi yof-u wen ah aam)nu ai-f wel]. 
" There was a lot 'n 'em gotten yoffa-in' in a comer, aw the 
wheile he was preachin' " [Dliur wuz u lot)n um got'n yof'ii-in 
in u kau'rnur, au* dhu weyl ^e wuz pree'chin]. Compare 
Yocha, and E. guffaw. 
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tYoke [yoa*k], «. a long bar of wood suspended crosswise from an 
animal's neck to prevent its breaking through fences. 

tYokin' [yoa'kin], s. I only know this word in the plwase ** to 
make a yohin\'' When a ploughman remains with his team 
in the field from early morning to about two or three in the 
afternoon, instead of coming home for the noon-day meal and 
afterwards returning to work till six, he is said ** to make a 
yokin\" This is generally done when he desires to have the 
latter part of the day to himself, or when the field is at such a 
distance from the homestead that much time is lost in coming 
and going. 

Yonnack [yon-uk], s, a fool, mad-brained person. **Eh, he's sich 
a foo' abait theise politics — fit tear his hair — a regilar yonnack, 
is Tum" [Ai*, 6e)z sich' u f6o ubaayt dheyz pol'utiks — fit' 
taeT iz aeT — u reg-ilur yon-uk, iz TAm]. 

Yorkshire [YauTkshur], s. cajolery, blarney, attempt to hood- 
wink or deceive. ** Let's ha' none o' yur Yorkshire " [Let)s aa 
non u yur Yau-rkshur]. 

YOW [ytiw], v.a. to cut; used in a much wider range of meaning 
than the EngHsh hew^ with which it corresponds. It seems 
to be equivalent to E. cut, with a farther connotation of effort. 
For an example see under Maul (8). 

Yowk [yuwk], v.n. to yelp, howL **He yowked an' skriked, than it 
made me sorry to hearken him" [£e yuwkt un skrahykt, dhun 
it mai'd mi sor*i tu aa*rkn im]. Compare YA!tK. 

tYowl [yuwl], v.n. to howL M.E. goulen. 

Yowler [yuwlur], v.n. to howl. A frequentative of Yowl, as 
HowLBB of E. howl. 

Yowp [yuwp], v.n. to yelp. 

Yowth [yuwth], 8. a male person of any age. We speak of an 
"owd yowth'' [uwd yuwth] as well as of a "young yowth"' 
[yingg yuwth]. But the word is half-jocularly extended to 
inanimate objects ; for instance, a man told me he had worn 
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''this yowth" meaning his flannel waistcoat, through the 
summer. Compare the use of the E. hoy^ as in '' an old hoy,'' 
*' a post-6oy/' and as universally used in Ireland. 

tYure [y6our], s, hair. The following story is often told : " There 
was wunst a gawky yowth, as had done summat amiss, an' they 
hadden him up afore his nuncles. An' wheil he was stondin' 
theyar, one o' the gentlemen noticed his hair cut aw i' rucks an' 
ridges upo' his yed, an' he says to him, 'Who cut your hair, my 
boy?' *Wha'?' * Who cut your hair?' 'Wha'?' An' when 
one o' th' bobbies as wan theer seed as th' magistrit could 
may nowt on him, he says, ' Let me ask him, your worship.' 
An' he turns to the lad, an' he says, ' Hooar powd thy yure /' 
* Ahr Sal, wi' a knife.' " [Dhur wuz wAnst u gau'ki yuwth, tz 
ud dun siim'ut umis*, un dhi aad'n im iip ufoaT iz ningk'lz. 
On weyl 6e wuz ston'din dheyur, won u dhii jen'tlmun noaiist 
iz ae*r kiit au* i ruks un rij'iz upu iz yed, un 6e sez t6o im, 
**6o kit yur ae-r, mi bahy?" *«Wau-?" "60 kit yur 
acT?" **Wau'?" tJn wen won u)th bob'iz uz wun dh^or 
s^ed us)th maajistrit kud mai' nuwt on im . . . 6e tunnu 
tu)th laad-, un 6e sez, **6our puwd dhi ydofir?" ** Aa-r Saal*, 
wi u nahyf "]. 



1. 

Z. Elderly people have told me this letter used to be called uzzard 
[iiz'urd] ; and persons now hardly past their prime were 
taught in their school-days to call it zod [zod]. 

ZdLgglB [zaag'l], liggle [zig'l], v. a, to confuse, esp. by contra- 
dictory assertions. Cp. E. zig-zag, 

Zowkers [zuwkurz], interj. an exclamation of surprise. 



ADDENDA ET COBEIGENDA. 



INTKODUtJnON. 



PBON UNCI AXIOM. 
F. le, line 1 : .Ah- O.K. nod BIB. 

KWltr Ch. : vdii " A nuttunil [Ui] ti heard in ons word, ill., [jrokh-a], to Uogb." 
F. IT, umdtr D (T) for (<•) rriul (b), owl /or (t) nod <c). 
P. l8,llii«8J*ojit £«,frii«i /(ir-O.K.rtml A.8, 
P.l», .inrf-rPp): l:7K{::rn'tKH). 
f.W.liaaS: /,nCt.K. ffnJ \.H, 
f. a, Una 13 : ^ [ilrl nod [uTJ. 

P. n, Ubi U : for hue rMd turn, and for [klT] r<ad [Mil. 
F. n, Um 19 ; /ar itandsn r«uj tUndon. 
P.M,liinT:/..-,ir,-rfr,.ri..lr. 

UnelS I |<..<.Mw]- 



Um S8 ■. for blcgui niuf blsgsD. 
P. U, Una IT : /or nedhgebtt nud oeihgebiii. 
P. «!, Una 11 AiHK tottoM ; /nr dedra, dear, deer, rtad dedr, deer. 
P. U, Una 11 AoxtMlMi : TVuat h mlher [mm N. (raud, tritt tram S. Irtytla. 

hut ifmH bottom : for [sbat-i] reail [shueil 
P.M,lfaiaSandlliwS,;VvnMI«m rt^eeliwiy: /or [wal-r] r«ait lime-t|, and Jbr |i 



a,liaelT./Or lakmiil md (dcwuTl. 



P. U,UnelS: idd/otJbioTitotha snbstastiTe 

P. 18, lino 4jVew bo«(im;/er |lij'iii-rli-| r(n./iiijt»>rii.i]. 

P. 01, Una 6/Vom Mtnn ; /w [llflM] cp. Hmn., IIL li. 181. 

P. 81, Una T: raod " Tha larmhutJon Ok," 4c. 

P. n, Mnm Uue t and Una II ; itutrt ■• Ui Ii lued for m in intcnugallra wiitmirrn, • 

min ud ttaU (aon). Sea Abbott, IMS." 
P n, Una 7 : ;lir CMoh nod Oteh. 

DD 
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GLOSSABY. 

P. 112, t.v. Aylse : add ** Cp. Shftk/s AFce in The Taming of the Shrew, iad. U. 112." 

P. 110, t.v. Beet : add " Cp. baU in 2 Henry IV., TL It. 271 ; and bre«drbaU in Merry Wivtt, 

I. iT. 13." 
P. 146, t.v. Cibble (Klbble)-cabble : add "Cp. bibbU-habble (a redaplicaied fonn of babbU, 

as eibble-eabbU from W. eablu) in Tweifth Night, IV. iL 106.** 
P. 149, t.v. Clapper {2) : add "Cp. Much Ado about Nothing, UL iL 18." 

t.v. Clapperclaw: add "Cp. Merry Wivet, IL iiL 67; TroU and Creu., V. iy. L" 
P. 155, t.v. CoUow : odd "Cp. Midiummer Night't Dream, L L 146." 
P. 161, t.v. Creakin': for hoo read hoo's. 
P. 168, t.v. Deck (ab.) : odd '*Cp. 8 Henry VI., V. i. 44." 
P. 171, t.v. Diageation : add "See Narea, who giyes examples from Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Sidney and Puttenham. ' Old Bdd. giye diegett in Coriolanut, L L 154 ; Antony 

and Cleopatra, TL iL 179 ; diegeetion in Coriolanut, L L 158 ; Henry r., L L S7 

(in the last instance, howeyer, the word is used by Flnellen}." 
P. 172, t.v. Dizener : for [dahyntlr] read [dahyzntlr]. 
P. 174, t.v. Dooraill : /or "Fr. teuil" read " A.S. tyll or eyl, cognate with Fr. teuU (Lat 

toleay* 
P. 176, t.v. Drones : add " See Trows." 
P. 186, t.v. Fecks ladd" Cp. Winter* t TaU, L iL 120." 

P. 189, ». V. Flash : add " Cp. a shallow pkuh, in Taming of the Shrew, L L 23." 
P. 197, t.v. Fyerk : add " Comparo firk in Henry V., IV. iy. 29, and ferke in WiOiam of 

Paleme, 8630, meaning to driye. There is a marked tendency in the S. Ches. 

dialect to introduce a y sound." 
P. 209, t.v. Grew : add " Cp. Merchant of Venice, IL iL 18, did something smack, something 

grow to.** 
P. 214, t.v. Handy-Bandy: add "Compare K. Lear, TV. wt 157, ' Hark, in thine ear— change 

places : and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief ?'" 
P. 217, t.v. Hayiour : add " Compare Hamlet, L ii. 81, 11. ii. 12." 
P. 227, t.v. Husht : add "The old edd. print hueht in Taming of the Shrew, L L 68, PerieUs, 

1. Hi. 10." 
P. 228, t.v. Inchmeal : add " Cp. Tempett, H. iL 8." 
P. 237, t.v. Kell : add " Florio Ital. Diet, giyes ' Omento, a fat pannide, . . . property 

the caule, sewet, rim or keU wherein the bowels are kept.' " 
P. 245, t.v. Lee : add " Shakspere uses lea only in the sense of arable land, as aboye, e.g. 

Henry T., V. iL 44 ' fallow leas,' and Tempett, IV. L 60 • thy rich leat.' " 
P. 246, t.v. Ley : add " Cp. also chamber-lid in 1 Henry IV., H. i. 23." 
P. 249, t.v. IxMlged : odd " Cp. Macbeth, IV. i. 55, Rich. II., IH. iiL 102." 
P. 260, t.v. Loose : add " Cp. Jfid«. Night't Dream, II. L 159." 
P. 252, t.v. Lurch : odd "Cp. Merry Wivet of Windtor, II. ii. 26." 
P. 260, «.v. MezzUed : add "Cotgraye has *Ladre; com. Leaprous, lazerous; mezeU, 

scuniie.' " 
P. 283, t.v. Molly-cot : odd " Cp. cot-quean in Romeo and Juliet, IV. iy. 7." 
P. 268, 8.V. Mullock (sb.) : add " M^. muUok, rubbish ; mull, dirt ; also E. mould." 
P. 271, t.v. Nay- word : add "Cp. Merry Wivet, U. iL 131, V. iL 6." 
P. 277, t.v. Newt (adj.) : add " Cp. naught in Hamlet, UL ii. 157; Cymb., V. v. 271 ; K. Lear, 

n. iv. 36 ; also 2 Kings iL 19." 
P. 292, t.v. Pettitoes : add " Cp. Winter't Tale, TV. iv. 619." 
P. 301, t.v. Puke : add " Cp. puking in At You Like It, U. viL 144." 
P. 314, t.v. Reight: add "A common Shaksperian use; e.g., 'a right gipsy' in Ant. and 

Cleop., IV. xiL 28." 
P. 337, t.v. Sheer-cloth : add "Cotgrave has 'Cerat: A Plaister made of Waxe, Gununes, 

Ac, and certaine oyles ; Wee also call it a cerot or teare-cloth.'" 
P. 351, t.v. Smart : for Schmerzengeld read Schmerzensgeld." 
t.v. Smatch (sb.) : add " CJp. Juliut Caesar, V. v. 46." 
t.v. Smatch (vb.) : odd " ci. tmack in Merch. of Ven., U. ii. 18." 
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P. 352, i.9. Smowcli: add "Cpi The Rgtumefrom Parmmt$u9, L ▼! 1 ( Arbei's RBprint, pi 18)> 
* Why, how now. Pedant Phoebus, are yon smtmtckit^ on her tender lips? ** 

P. S70,«:«.Stad:add**CpL6uCaduiifaj»<t^LmMel\il«,6l9; Mad hk BaxboafB Bracts fVL 
no, S17, 'The kyng so stnUly ttad wee thair, that he wee neoer jrit swa ttad ,** 
also dtd. 66, iSS." 

P. 808, JL«. Tloe : add **Cp. Titu* Andnmieat, IL ilL 02." 

P. 412, g.v. Tappeony : add ** Cpi HamUt, I. v. 150, ' Art thon there, tru^mM^r " 

P. 420, JL«. Yeseel : add "Cpi Chanoei's Momket TaU, 3SS8, *The v$$$d of the temple he 

with Urn huide."* 
P. 448, «.«. Yowth : odd " For the ezpreasion ' yoong youth,' compare Bacon's Jfiitory ^ 
tke Reiffm of K. Henry VII., 'and cast his eye npon King Heniy, then a 
young youik.'" 
a.9. Yore : add " Bfr. Bllis sends me the following reference, whkh seems to 
indicate that Yurt meant originally a cap, and has no connexion with B. kair, 
* PrompCoriumParo., p. 249, Howe or Aicrv, heed hyllynge. Tena,' . . . see 
Way's note there. * Also p. 252, hwyr, cappe (Avyr, Aurt, huwyr, Aurwyr, in 
different MSS.X Tena. Tena tenet et omat capat molieris. AngUo^, a howf e» 
i.e., extrema pare Titte, qoA dependent comae.* " 



A. IrtfsDd ft Co^ Priatan. PaU lUll, MsnehMUr. 



2 Tuhlicatiom for 1886 ^nd 1887. 

Such, indeed, baR proved to be the fact. At the moment of the 
writing of tbis Beport, more manuscript is in the bands of tbc 
Sociel^'s printers tban at any previous period, most of it approacbing 
completion, and comprizing not only the belated publications for 
1886, and tbe still un-issued work ofor 1887, but tbe volumes wbich 
will form tbe ^ota-ibr 1888. 

§ 2. Tbe first of tbe books for 1886, a Glossary of West Somerset 
Words, by Mr.' Frederick T. Elwortby, is tbe largest volume so far 
of tbe Society's series, exceeding even tbe Dictionary of English 
Plant-Names by from two bundred to tbree bundred pages. The 
Olossic notation bas been supplied both to tbe words and the 
illustrative sentences. With it will be issued a title-page for 
Volume XVn., which will comprize tbe paper on the Diulect of 
West Somerset (No. 7 of tbe Society's publications), tbe Outline of the 
Qramtnar of the West Somerset Dialect (No. 19), and now tbe Gloijsary 
(No. 50). Tbe second publication for 1886 is the third part of the 
Cheshire Glossary, by Mr. Robert Holland. It completes tbe work. 
Tbe third (which has already been sent out to tbe members) is a 
glossary by tbe Rev. R. E. Cole, Rector of Doddington, of Words in 
Use in South-West Lincolnshire — ^words collected in tbe wapentake of 
Oraffoe, situated south and west of tbe city of Lincoln, and extends 
to tbe I iver Trent. It therefore lies due south of tbe wapentake of 
Manley and Gorringham, tbe scene of Mr. Edward Peacock's 
dialectol labours, and a tract of country intervenes between the two 
districts. A map is given with Mr. Cole's Glossary which shows 
tbe precise locality. 

§ 8. For 1887, tbe first publication is The Folk-Spe^h of South 
Cheshire, by Mr. Thomas Darliugton, B.A., of St. John's College, 
Cambridge. This work supplements Mr. Holland's Cheshire Glossary 
in many important particulars, and is a specially valuable contri- 
bution to the phonology of the dialect. The second publication for 
the year is a Dictionary of the Kentish Dialect, by the Rev. W. B. 
Parish and the Rev. W. Frank Shaw; and the tiiird (sent out to 
the members in the autumn) is a Second Report on Dialectal Work 
from May, 1886, to May, 1887, by Mr. Alex. J. Ellis, F.R.S. 

? 1. The Publications for 1888 will be as follows: — 

56. Berkshire Words. By Major B. Lowsley, RE. 

57. Words used \u Sheffield and surrounding villages. By Sidney 0. 

Addy, M.A. 

58. Words in Use in the Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, 

liincolnshire. By Edward Peacock, F.S.A. Second, revised, 
and enlarged edition. 



Works in Preparation. 8 

§ 5. The following works arc in preparation : — 

The Dialect of Idle and Windhill, in the West Biding of Yorkshire 
(three miles from Bradford). Bj J. Wright, M.A., Ph.D. 

Sea Words and Phrases of the Suffolk Coast. Bj the Ute Edward 
Fitzgerald, the translator of Omar Khayyam. Edited by 
John H. Nodal. 

Norfolk and Saffolk]WordB. By Walter Bye, author of A Hittonj 
of Norfolk, 

A Glossary of the Cleveland Dialect. By the Bev. J. C. Atkinson. 
Second edition, revised and enlarged, incorporating the E.D.S. 
Supplement. 

English Dialects : their*Homes and Sounds. By A. J. Ellis, F.B.S. 
Being a condensation for the E.D.S. of Part Y. of his Early 
English Pronunciation. 

Glonoestershire^Words. By J. D. Bobertson. 

Index to Provinoialisma in Notet and Queriet, By Charles W. Sutton. 

Lancashire Glossary. Part III. 

South-East Worcestershire Words. By Jesse Salisbury. 

Public School Words. By the Bev. W. D. Bodkm. 

A Dictionary of English Bird-Names. By Miss Ellen Shadwel 

• 

Information concerning most of the foregoing works has 
been given in previous Reports. Only two call for notice, the 
PuJbUe School Words and the Dictionary of Bird-Names. As regards 
the former, the task has had to be relmqoished by the Hon. Percy 
Allsopp, M.P., on accoont of his parliamentary and other duties, 
and it has been kindly undertaken by the Rev. W. D. Bodkin, 
vicar of Bingwood, Hampshire, to whom Mr. Allsopp has forwarded 
the whole of h^ materials. The offer to undertake the compilation 
of a Dictionary of Bld-Xames was the outcome of the remarks made 
in the last Beport upon the character of Mr. Swainson's Provincial 
Names of British Birds, which, as pointed out, is far from completeand 
exhaustive. Miss Ellen 8hadwell proposes to compile the new list 
of English bird-names on the plan followed by Messrs. Britten and 
Holland in their Dictionary of Entftish Plant-Names, With regard to 
other works which have from time to time been announced in the 
annual reports, nothing is known of their present position or 
possible completion. The above list may, therefore, be taken as 
mdioating approximately the whole of the work which now lies 
before the Society, and seems to promise an end to its labours in the 
year 1892« 



4 Finances — English Dialect Dictionary. 

§ 6. The number of members at ike end of 1887 was 245, and 
of libraries 56, making a total of 801— an increase of one library 
and a decrease of ten members, or a net decline on the year as 
compared with 1886 of ten. Amonp: the deaths, seven in 
number, are Dr. Bath C. Smart, of MancUester, joint author witli 
Mr. H. T. Crofton, of the DiaJect of the English Gipsies: and 
Mr. Thomas Satchell, who presented to the members in 188*S copies 
of his privately-printed edition of Juliana Bemer's Treatyse of 
Fysshinge with an Angle y and who was to have contributoil to the 
Society's Publications, a Glossary of Durham Words, and a 
Dictionary of English Fish Names and Fishing Terms. The 
Treasurer's accounts show a balance in hand of £466, most of 
which will be required for the 1886 and 1887 pubUcations. 

§ 7* Certain arrangements for the commencement of the English 
Dialect Dictionary were announced in the last Beport. A considera- 
ble advance has been made dm'ing the year, as will be gathered 
from the reports which are given elsewhere from the Bev. A. Smythc 
Palmer, M.A., the Editor of the Dictionary, and the Bev. Professor 
Skeat, who has kindly undertaken to act as Treasures to the Fund. 
From these it appears that £292 4s. 6d. has been promised — some 
of the amounts payable by instalments extending over five years — and 
£155 14s. 6d. has been received. Mr. Palmer has succeeded in 
enrolling the names of nearly one hundred workers, who are either 
reading books for quotations, or will contribute word-Usts or oral 
speciiD^ens. At least one-fourth of these are ladies, and it is 
important to notice that a very large proportion of the whole are 
not members of the EugUsh Dialect Society, a fact which illustrates 
the wide-spread interest taken in dialects and dialectal work outside 
the limits of the Society's subscribers. 

§ 8. During the year Mr. Thomas Hallam has^ again visited a 
considerable number of places in continuation of his dialectal 
researches. The table or Hst is given in the usual form. 

Places visited at uhich Dialectal infonnation was recorded by 

Mr, Hallam. during the yeur 1887 : — 

County. Places. 

Clieshire Broxton, Malpas, Nantwich, Burland, and Edlaston. Also 

procured for— Burwardsley, Becston, and Cliristleton, fit 
Chester; Farndon at Broxton; Acton, Leighton, Church 
Coppenhall, and Warniingham, at Nantwich ; and Sound 
at Burland. 

Derbyshire Ashbourne, Parley Dale; also Aahford, procored at 

Bakewell . 



3/r. llaUam'* Dialectal Olaercatknu in 1887. S 

Lincolnshire Gainsbofong^. Baaetbj, and OoxhilL 

Stafifordshire Borslem, Leek; also Wateiboiues and Ipstones, procured 

at Leek. 

Yorkshire (1) Hull, Thome. BamsleT, Wakefield, Bradford, and 

Halifax. Also pfonzred for — Bavenfield at Thome ; Ossett 
ai Wakefield ; Dudley Hill at Birkenshaw, near Bradford ; 
and Elland, Uippooden. and South Owram. at HjJifax. 
(2) Halifax. Kei^ilej, Haworth, Skipton, Bibbleheatl, 
Gig^esvidc, Galveriej, and Leeds; also Hurst, in 
Svaledale, proemed at Havorth. 

Moreover, daring his visil to London, December 21 to 27, 
Mr. H ftllftm had two interriews with Mr. Ellis, and one witli 
Mr. J. G. Goodchild, for ihe purpose of finally discossing several 
speech- sounds which are current in the Midland district — especially 
in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and Stafifordshire. These 
sounds are: — (1; r, when before a consonant, and when final; 
(2 and 8) diphthong^ sounds of ef and oo ; and (4) Midland short u. 
The investigations in South Cheshire, North StafiEbrdshire, and 
Mid Derbyshire had also special reference to these sounds ; but 
there was likewise a great deal of other dialectal pronunciation 
obtained. Again, the South Cheshire researches were undertaken, 
not only in connection with Mr. £llis's great work on The FsxUHng 
Phonology of English Dialects^ but also in connection witli 
Mr. Baflam's notes on the sounds named^ which are to be included 
as an appendix to Mr. Darlington's Chapter on Pronunciation, in 
his Folk-Speech of South Cheshire, about to be issued by the English 
Dialect Society. 

The following summary gives the dates of the four tours, with 
the counties visited during each : — 

No. Dates. Cocmnzi Visited. 

1 April 8 to 12 (Easter) Linoolnshire and Yorkshire. 

2 May 28 to Jane 1 (Whitsuntide) . .Yorkshire. 

3 December 3 to 11 South Cheshire, North Stafford- 
shire, and Mid Derbyshire. 
4 December 21 to 27 London. 

Mr. Ellis, in his Second lUport on Dialectal Work, read before 
the Philological Society, May 6, 1887 (and since bsued to the 
members of the E.D.S.), makes numerous references, pp. 1 to 12 
to the information furnished to him for the respective places bv 
Mr. Hallam. ^ 
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The Annual Meeting. 



The Annual Meeting of the English Dialect Society was held on 
Wednesday, February 8, 1888, at the Central Free Library, King Street. 
Alderman Joskph Thompson in the chair. The Honorary Secretary read the 
annual report, and the Treasurer presented his balance sheet for the year 
1887. both of which arc given in the preceding pages. 

Mr. Geobge Milnbb, the treaflurer, in explanation of the financial 
position of the Society, stated that the year 1887 was begun with a balance 
in hand of about £378, and upwards of £200 had been received in subscriptionB, 
making with other receipts a total of £614. The payments amounted to 
nearly £150, leaving a balance of £466. The principal feature in the 
accounts was the large amount of money in hand, but this really arooe from 
the delay in the preparation of the works. There are, however, four volumes 
just ready, one of which is the largest and most expensive ever published 
by the society. All these were for back years, and would have to be piud 
for almost immediately. In addition to these there are three in hand for the 
present year, which may be expected in June, and these would also have 
to be paid for almost immediately, so that during the year they would 
probably see this balance of £466 converted into publications which would be 
in the hands of subscribers. There is evidently no decline of interest in the 
society's work, in proof of which he pointed to the fact that in 1886 sixty-three 
payments were received for publications published in previous years, and 
during the past .year there were seventy-four payments received for books 
published prior to 1887. 

The Chaibmam moved the adoption of the report and statement of accounts. 
He said he thought every member of the society must look back upon its work 
with a great deal of pleasure. The society was started with large hopes, but 
knowing the vicissitudes of societies the promoters scarcely dared to expect so 
large a realization of those hopes as had been accomplished. They seemed 
now to be within measurable distance of the completion of the work placed 
before them by the secretary and others at the inception of the society. He 
was glad to say they had long since passed the time when such work was 
regarded as the mere chronicling or preservation of vulgarisms. The study 
of the English language has of late grown very rapidly in this country, and is 
now part of the liberal education of every young person. He thought 
additional interest would be thro>vn into the work of this society by the 
change of opinion which has come about as to the origin vl our language. 
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Twenty or Uiirt j yean ago the theory was itrongly held that the raoe which 
hirgely peopled Europe, and which gave ni our language, waa our Indian 
fellow-ereatureB. But that idea seems now to have been greatly modified, 
Professor Skeat and others strongly holding that the Danes and Saxons ctme 
from the south-western shores of the Baltic. If that was the case it made all 
the languages which have influenced our own speech of greater interest to us, 
and aa these dialects are the variations of the language in different localities, 
it made the work of the Society permanently interesting. He thought they 
might heartily congratulate themselves that the important dialeet of 
West Somerset had been dealt with by Mr. Elworthy, to whom their 
thanks were due for the many years of patient study he has given to the subject 
If the Society had done nothing else but published that great Glossary it would 
have done a useful service. It had, however, given specimens of the dialects 
of nearly all the other English oonnties, so that whatever change may oome 
about in the English language the members of this Society will be able to see 
through its publications what the folk-speech of England was in the reign of 
Victoria. He was glad to say they would probably have the third part of the 
Lancashire Glossary before long. Last year they had Mr. Swamson's book on 
bird-names, an exceedingly interesting work, but yet defective, inasmnoh as it 
did not give the common names of birds as fully as mi^t have been done. 
That want, he was pleased to see, was going to be supplied by a lady, who 
intended compiling a new list of English bird-names. This reminded him of 
the scientific aspect which the Society's work had assumed, for it first 
published a list of plant-names, then it was thought desirable to have a 
similar record of bird-names, and he trusted the contemplated list of fish- 
names would yet be successfully undertaken. It was satisfactory to find that 
the funds of the Society are amply sufficient for present needs, and he trusted 
that health and strength would be given to the officers of the Society to 
continue their good work. He was sure the Society would also wish Mr. 
Palmer and Professor Skeat every success in connection with their English 
Dialect Dictionary, and that the members would assist them in the work as 
far as possible. 

Mr. C. W. Sutton (chief Ubrarian of the Manchester Free Libraries), in 
seconding the motion, said he thought the report reflected great credit on the 
honorary secretary, to whom the bulk of the work had fallen. Ileferring to 
the preparation of the English Dialect Dictionary, he said he had had a large 
correspondence with its workers who had required books from the EngUsh 
Dialect Library, now located in the Manchester Free Library, and this showed 
that there was an enthusiasm felt in the work which it was most gratifying to 
Bee. He was pleased to inform the society that one of their zealous members, 
Mr. Wibe, had given them a valuable cullection of books, which are deposited 
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in the Beferenoe Library, and for the binding of which he had also given a 
sum of money. The valne of some of these books is enhanced by Mr. Wise*s 
own annotations as to words heard in Warwickshire. 

The Chaibman, in putting the motion, said he desired to recognize the 
excellent service rendered by their honorary secretary, who, he was sure, had 
in Mr. Milner an admirable colleagae. 

The motion was adopted. 

Mr. Thoxas Hallax, on the invitation of the chairman, made a few 
remarks aboat his dialectieal travels and researches. He had visited some 
thirty places in seven ooontieB during the past year. 



Thb Ehglisb Dialect Libbaet. — Since the pnblication in 1880 of the 
eatalogne of the society's collectiofi of dialect books, now deposited in the 
Manchester Central Free Library, and forming a special department there, 
oonsiderable additions have been made. A snpplementary catalogue is being 
prepared nnder the direction of Mr. Charles W. Satton, the chief librarian, 
and will in dne time be issued to the members. The largest addition yet 
made to the oolleotion was the gift during the past year of 168 volumes and 
twenty-seven pamphlets by Mr. John B. Wise. Many of these are rare, and 
nearly all contain valuable manuscript notes. 

BnmniG fob the English Dialect Socibtt's Voluxes. — At the instance 
of a member of the Society, the Bookbinders' Co-operative Society, Limited, 
of 17, Bury-street, Bloomsbury, London, W.C., has prepared a number of 
specimen cases for binding the Society's PnblicAtions, at the following priees 
per volume .—doth, 1/9 ; half roan, 2/- ; half Persian, 8/6. The contents of 
the several volumes are fully lettered on the backs, and the member above 
referred to, who has had his set bound by the Compaoy, Mys, "The 
specimens are cheap and becoming ; all the work seems thorough, and the 
stitching is good." The foregoing information is given in the hope that it 
may be useful to members, but the Society, of course, 'is in no wise officially 
connected with the matter. 
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Tinkler. Ker J.. Arkenj^xth Dale Vicarage. Biehmond. Yorkshire 
Toiler. T Northcoie. Wilbraham Boad. FaUowdeld. Man^Hw**'^ 
Tombs, Key J . Burton Bectorr. HaTerfordwest, Pembrokeshire 
Ttafford. J Lei^^h. Ncvthwich. Cheshire 
TreTor. Key G A . i^aeen's Gardens Laneaster Gate. L-mdoo 
Turabull. rhvHnas. J P . WhiwhaU Dockyard, Whitby 
TyWe. C J . The Hermita^, Biehmood. Surrey 
Vilee. K 16 N^th^rby G aniens. S Kensin^rtoo 
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Vioten, Dr. J. Van, Haarlem, Holland 

Wace, F. C, St. John's College, Cambridge 

Walker, E. (per Trnbner) 

Walker. J.. Eaatfield Honse, Corbridge-on-Tyne. Nortbnmberland 

Walker, J. L., 71. Oxford Terrace. London, W. 

Wallis, 0. W. (per Trubner & Co.) 

Waliher. Dr., 22. Grindelberg, Hamburg 

Walton. Bey. T. J.. Glenrock, I. Pevensey Road West, St. Leonards-on-Sea 

Warburton, S. 10, Wilton Polygon. Cbeetham Hill, near Manuhedt«T 

Waterton, Edmond. F.S.A.. Deeping Waterton. Market Deepin^;. Lincolnshire 

Waugh, Edwin, Church Koad. New Brighton, Cheshire 

Weatherhill, H., Falford lload, York 

Wedgwood, Hensleigh. 31, Queen Anne Street W. 

Whelpton, Bey. H. SL, St. Saviour's Parsonage, Eastbourne 

White, G., Ashley Honse, Epsom 

White, J. B. (per Messrs Triibner) 

White, B.. Park Place, Worksop, Notts. 

Wilcocks, H. S., 82, Wvudham S(iuare. Plymouth 

Wiley, J. A Son, New York, U.S. (per Messrs. Trttbner) 

Willuns, Professor A. S., Victoria Park, Manchester 

Wilkinson. Isaac, Boosbeck, near Gainsburo*, near Middlesboro* by rail. Postal 

address: Lingdale, Skelton, B.S.O., Yorkshire 
^Wilkinson, J., 1, Cambridge Place, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Wilkinson, Mis^. 2, Parksiae, Cambridge 

Wiles, Bev. G., United Service College, Westward Ho ! North Devon 
Wilson, E. J., Meltor, Brough, East Yorkshire 
Wilson, E, 8, Osborne Terrace, Beech Grove, Leeds 
Wilson, J., King William Street. Charing Cross, W.C. 
Wilson, Rev. J. Bowstead, Knightwick Rectory, Worcester 
Wilson, J. G., M.A.. Palace Green. Durham 
Woolley, T. S., South Co lingham. Newark 
Wordsworth. Rev. C, Glaston Rectory, Uppingham, Rutland 
Wright, W. Aldis. Trinity College, Cambridge 
Wiilcher, Prof. Dr.. Leipzig (per A. Twietmeyer) 
Zupitza, Prof. Dr. 7. Kleinbeerenstrasse, S.W. Berlin (per Asher A Co.) 
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